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PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION. 



We shall riot imitate the invidious 
example of some authors, who think 
it necessary to „ destroy the edifices of 
others, in order to clear the way for 
their own. Indeed, as we have no 
peculiar system to support, we have 
no temptation to attack the theories 
of former writers: and to point out 
that we rely entirely upon practice 
and experience, we have chosen the 
title of Essays on Practical Education. 

To make any progress in the art of 
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education, it must be patiently re- 
duced to an experimental science ; we 
are fully sensible of the extent and 
difficulty of this undertaking, and we 
have not the arrogance to imagine, 
that we have made any considerable 
progress in a wprk^ which the labours 
of many generations may, perhaps, be 
insufficient i^ c(xnphti^ t h^t we lay 
be&>re the pufolk ti*e rewilt -gf our ex- 
perimexits^ smd in J9wy in$t»nce$ the 
exponoaeutc themselves. In pursuing 
this pant of oar plan, nwe h*¥^ some- 
tinues descended from that elevation 
of style, whidh the nea<jler wigtit ex- 
pect in a ^quarto volume; we have 
frequently been obliged tQ -r^ord fects 
concerning children whicii w^y ysaem 
trifling, and to encter intQ a«»hiutenes9 
of detail which may appear wnneQes- 
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sary. No anecdotes, however, have 
been admitted without due delibe- 
ration; nothing has been introduced 
to gratify the idle curiosity of others, 
or to indulge our oWn feelings of 
domestic partiality. 

In what we have written upon the 
rudiments of science, so for from at- 
tempting to teach them in detail, we 
refer our readers to treatises on the 
different branches of science, and on 
the various faculties of the human 
mind, which are to be found in every 
language. The chapters that we have 
introduced upon these subjects, are 
intended merely as specimens of the 
manner in which we think young chil- 
dren should be taught. We have 
found, from experience, that an early 
knowledge of the first principles of 
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science may be given in conversationy 
and may be insensibly acquired from 
the usual incidents of life : if this 
knowledge be carefully associatied with 
the technical terms which common 
use may preserve . in the niemory , 
much of the difl&culty of subsequent 
instruction inay be avoided. 

The sketches we have ha^rded 
upon metaphysical subjects, in the 
chapters on Attention, on ' Memory 
and Invention, Wit and Judgment, 
&c. may to some appear too slight, 
and to others too abstruse and tedious. 
To those who have explored the vast 
mines of human knowledge, small spe- 
cimens appear trifling and contemp- 
tible ; whilst, on the contrary, the less 
accustonied eye is somewhat dazzled 
and confused by the appearance even 
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of a smalUcoUection : to the most eiv^ 
lightened mind^ however, new combi- 
nations may be suggested by a new 
arrangement of materials; and the 
curiosity and enthusiasm of the inex- 
perienced may be awakened, and ex- 
cited to accurate and laborious re- 
searches by a familiar introduction to 
the rudiments of science. 

With respect to what is commonly 
called the education of the heart, we 
have endeavoured to suggest the easiest 
means of inducing useful and agreeable 
habits, well regulated sympathy, and 
benevolent affections. A witty writer 
says, "11 est permis d'ennuyer en 
"moralit^s d'ici jusqu'd Constanti- 
" nople/* Unwilling to avail ourselves 
of this permission, we havie sedulously 
avoided d^lamation, and wherever 
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we have been obliged to repeat 
ancient maxims, and common truths, 
we have at least thought it becoming 
to present them in a new dress. 

On religion and politics we have 
been silent, because we have no am- 
bition to gain partisans, or to make 
proselytes, and because we do not 
address ourselves exclusively to any 
sect or to any party. Our opinions 
concerning the female character and 
understanding have been fully detailed 
in a former publication;* and, un- 
willing to fattigue by repetition, we have 
touched but slightly upon these sub- 
jects in our chapters on Temper, 
Female Accomplishments, Prudence, 
and Economy. 

* Letters for literary Ladies. 
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We have \rarned our reaxlers not to 
expect from us any new theory of 
education, but they need not appre- 
hend that we have written without 
method, or that we have thrown be- 
fore them a heap of desultory remarks 
and experiments, which lead to no 
conclusions, and which tend to the 
establishment of no useful principles. 
We assure them that we have worked 
upon a regular plan, and where we 
have failed of executing our design, 
it has not been for want of labour or 
attention. Convinced that it is the 
duty and the interest of all who write, 
to inquire what others have said and 
thought upon the subject of which 
they treat, we have examined atten- 
tively the works of others, that we 
might collect whatever knowledge 
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they contain, and that we might 
neither arrogate inventions that do 
not belong to us, nor weary the pub- 
lic by repetition. Some useful and 
ingenious essays may probably have 
escaped our notice, but we flatter 
ourselves, that our readers will not 
find reason to accuse us of negligence, 
as we have perused with diligetit at- 
tention every work upon education^, 
that has obtained the sanction of time 
or of public approbation; and, 
though we have never bound our- 
selves to the letter, we hope that we 
have been faithful to the spirit of their 
authors. Without encumbering our- 
selves with any part of their systems 
which has not been authorized by ex- 
perience, we have steadily attempted 
immediately to apply to practice such 
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air ideas as we have thought use« 

but whilst we have used the 

:ghts of others, we have been 

ious to avoid plagiarism, and 

3rever we have borrowed, the debt 

> been carefully acknowledged. 

When a book appears under the 

ime of two authors, it is natui^al to 

iquire what share belongs to eacli of 

lem. The work was resumed 

om a design formed and begun 

«renty years ago, by Mr. Ricliard 

iOvell Edgeworth ; all that relates to 

iie art of teaching to read in the 

hapter on Tasks, the chapter on 

rranimar and Classical Literature^ 

reography, Chronology, Arithmetic, 

reometry and Mechanics, were writ- 

3n by him. The sketch of an Intror 

uction to Chemistry was written hy 
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his son Lovell E. and the rest of the 
book by his daughter Maria E. She 
was encouraged and enabled to write 
upon this important subject, by 
having for many years before her eyes 
the conduct of a judicious mother in 
the education of a large family. The 
chapter on Obedience was written 
fix)m the late Mrs. Edgeworth's notes, 
and was exemplified by her successful 
practice in the management of her 
children: the whole manuscript was 
submitted to her judgment, and she 
revised parts of it in the last stage of 
a fatal disease. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO TQE 

SECOND EDITION. 



The Authors have in this Second Edi* 
tion, endeaTOured to avail themselves of 
various corrections that have been pointed 
out to them by private or public animad* 
version. 

In the chapter upon Servants, they have 
explained what appeared difficult or liable to 
objection ; and from some other chapters they 
have expunged superfluous passages. 

They feel themselves highly obliged to 
M. Pictet, of Geneva, for such a translation 
of their Works into French as gives back a 
faithful and lively image of the Original. 
They attribute to misapprehension some 
strictures which M. Pictet has thrown out 
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in his Bibliotheque BritanniquCj No. 95, 
p. 27 1 J with respect to their silence upon 
Relijjion. Chilqren usuallv learn the Reli- 
gion of their parents ; they attend public 
worship, and both at home and at school 
they read the Bible and various religious 
books, which are of course put into their 
hands. — Can any thing material be added 
to what has already been published upon 
this subject ? — Could any particular system 
meet with general approbation ? 

The Authors continue to preserve the 
silence upon this subject, which they before 
thought prudent ; but they disavow in ex- 
plicit terms the design of laying down a sys- 
tem of Education^ founded upon morality 
exclusive of Religion. 

Edgeworth*s Town, 
Jan. 1801. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

THIRD EDITION. 



Great care has been taken to render 
this Edition correct: a few passages have 
been omitted, and a very few additions have 
been made. It is due to the Public to de- 
clare, that twelve years additional experience 
in a numerous family, and careful attention 
to the result of other modes of education, 
have given the Authors no reason to retract 
what they have advanced in these volumes. 

In revising the chapter on Arithmetic, the 
Author was inclined to expunge a table' of 
Figures, which any body could construct 
for their children ; but it remains, because 
every body wishes to be saved such dull 
labour. 

The Author, however, strongly recom- 
mends the most minute attention to the first 
rudiments of arithmetic ; — if he has succeed- 
ed in fornaing the good sense of any of his 
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pupils, he attributes it chiefly . to having 
given them clear notions on whatever he has 
taught ; and not to the quantity of what has 
been committed to memory. He also takes 
this opportunity of reiterating his earnest 
advice to parents, to make literature and 
science agreeable to their pupils, instead of 
confining them, before they go to school, to 
long and tedious tasks.— It is to be hoped, 
that even at schools, the hours of attendance 
maj' be shortened, or the subjects of atten- 
tion varied. A school-master is expected 
to give as much as possible for the poor 
emolument which he receives ; but the qua* 
lity, as well as the quantity that is required 
should be taken into consideration ; and if 
it be considered how very little real know- 
ledge school-boys acquire in two thousand 
hours between Christmas and Christmas, 
parents might feirly compound for twice the 
knowledge in half the time ; the greatest 
slaves in the school are not the boys ; the 
master and his assistants are more to be 
commiserated. 

A more liberal conduct from parents 
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ADVERTISEMENT. Xvii 

would alter this system of unnecessary 
restraint, and in consequence, boys would 
Dot almost necessarily hate school and love 
the stable. 

It has been stated, that this book is calcu-^ 
lated only for the higher classes of society. 
That it was principally intended for those 
classes is not denied ; but it is hoped that 
its directions are not exclusively construct- 
ed. If the Authors feel themselves equal 
to the task, they may address themselves to 
a larger sphere of the community. Their 
conduct in this particular has not arisen from 
any unworthy motives, but from a sense of 
the great difficulties which occur in adapting 
proper means* to the great object of all edu- 
cation ; the producing in every station a 
sound mind, the giving that good sense, 
which, in morality, religion, and politics, 
guides to what is most reasonable, and 
which, in all the affairs of common life, 
leads to the establishment of good character 
and permanent prosperity. 

Edgeworth^s Town^ 
Jan. 1811. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TOYS. 

W HY don^t you play with your play* 
things, my dear ? I am sure that I have 
bought toys enough for you ; why can^t 
you divert yourself with them, instead of 
breaking them to pieces ?** says a motlier 
to her child, who stands idle and miserable, 
surrounded by disjointed dolls, maimed 
horses, coaches and one-horse chairs without 
wheels, and a nameless wreck of gilded 
lumber. 

A child in this situation is surely more 
to be pitied than blamed, for is it not vain 
to repeat, " Why don't you play with your 
playthings,^^ unless they be such as he can 
play with, which is very seldom the case ; 
and is it not rather unjust to be angry with 
him for breaking them to pieces, when he 
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2 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

can by no other device render them sub- 
servient to his amusement? He breaks 
them, not from the love of mischief, but 
from the hatred of idleness ; either he wishes 
to see what his playthings are made of, and 
how they are made, or whether he can put 
them together again if the parts be once 
separated. Ail this is perfectly innocent; 
and it is a pity that his love of knowledge, 
and his spirit of activity, should be repressed 
by the undistinguishing correction of a nur- 
sery maid, or the unceasing reproof of a 
governess. 

. The more natural vivacity and ingenuity 
young people possess, the less are they 
likely to be amused with the toys which 
are usually put into their hands. They 
require to have things which continually 
exercise their senses or their imagination, 
their imitative and inventive powers. The 
glaring colours, or the gilding of toys, may 
catch the eye, and please for a few minutes, 
but unless some, use can be made of them, 
they will, and ought to be, soon discarded. 
A boy who has the use of his limbs, and 
whose mind is untainted with prejudice, 
would, in all probability, prefer a substantial 
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cart, in which he would carry weeds^ earth, 
and stones, up and down hill, to the finest 
frail coach and six that ever came out of a 
toy-shop: for^what could he do with the 
coach, after having admired and sucked the 
paint, but drag it cautiously along the car- 
pet of a drawing room, watching the wheels, 
which will not turn, and seeming to sympa- 
thise with the just terrors of the lady and 
gentleman within, who appear certain of 
being overturned every five minutes. When 
he is tired of this, perhaps be may set about 
to unharness horses which were never meant 
to be unharnessed ; or to comb their woollen 
manes and tails, which usually come off 
during the operation* 

That such toys are frail and useless may, 
however, be considered as evils conipa- 
ratively small : as long as a child has sense 
and courage to destroy his toys, there is no 
great harm done ; but, in general, he is 
taught to set a value upon them totally in- 
dependent of all ideas of utility, or of any 
regard to his own real feelings. Either he 
is conjured to take particular care of them, 
because they cost a great deal of money ; or 
else he 18 taught to admire them as minia« 
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4 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

tures of some of the fine things on which 
iioe people pride themselves. Instead of 
attending to his own sensations, and learn- 
ing from his own experience, he acquires 
the habit of estimating his pleasures by the 
taste and judgment of those who happen to 
be near him. 

'^ I liked the cart the best,*^ says the boy, 
" but mamma and every body said that the 
" coach was the prettiest ; so I chose the 
" coach.*' — Shall we wonder if the same 
principle afterwards governs him in the 
choice of " the toys of age ?*' 

A little girl presiding at her baby tea-table 
is pleased with the notion that she is like~ 
her mamma; and, before she can have any 
idea of the real pleasures of conversation and 
soqiety, she is confirmed in the persuasion, 
that tattling and visiting are some of the 
most enviable privileges of grown people ; a 
set of beings whom she believes to be in 
possession of all the sweets of happiness. 

Dolls, beside the prescriptive right of 
ancient usage, can boast of such an able 
champion in Rousseau, that it requires no 
common share of temerity to attack them. 
As far as they are the means of inspiring 
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girls with a taste for neatness in dress, and 
with a desire to make those things for them- 
selves, for which \Fomen are usually depen- 
dent upon milliners, we must acknowledge 
their utility ; but a watchful eye should be 
kept upon the child to mark the first 
symptoms of a love of finery and fashion, 
k is a sensible remark of a late female 
writer, that whilst young people work, the 
mind- will follow the hands, the thoughts are 
occupied with trifles, and the industry is 
stimulated by vanity. 

Our objections to dolls are offered with 
great submission and due hesitation. With 
more confidence we may venture to attack 
babyrhouses: an unfurnished baby-house 
might be a good toy, as it would employ 
little carpenters and sempstresses to fit it 
up ; but a completely furnished baby-house 
proves as tiresome to a child as a finished 
seat is to a young nobleman. After peeping, 
for, in general, only a peep can be had into 
each apartment, after being thoroughly satis- 
fied that nothing is wanting, and that con- 
sequently there is nothing to be done, the 
young lady lays her doll upon the state bed^ 
if the doll be not twice as large as the bed, 
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6 PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

and falls fast asleep in the midst of her 
felicity. 

Before dolls, baby-houses, coaches, and 
cups and saucers, there comes a set of toys, 
which are made to imitate the actions of 
men and women, and the notes or noises of 
birds and beasts. Many of these are in- 
genious in their construction, and happy in 
rtieir effect, but that effect unfortunately is 
transitory. When the wooden woman' has 
churned her hour in her empty churn; 
when the stiff-backed man has hammered or- 
sawed till his arms are broken, or till his 
employer's arms are tired; when the gilt 
lamb has ba-ad, the obstinate pig squeaked, 
and the provoking cuckoo cried cuck-oo, 
till no one in the house can endure the noise ; 
what remains to be done ?— Woe betide the 
unlucky little philosopher, who should think 
of inquiring why the woman churned, or 
how the bird cried cuckoo; for it is ten to 
one that in prosecuting such an inquiry, 
just when he is upon the eve of discovery, 
he snaps the wire, or perforates the bellows, 
dnd there ensue '^ a death-like silence, and a 
^* dread repose.'* 

The grief which is felt for spoiling a new 
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plaything might be borne, if it were not in- 
creased, as it commonly is, by the reproaches 
(^friends ; much kind eloquence upon these 
occasions is frequently displayed, to bring 
the sufferer to a proper sense of his folly, till 
in due time the contrite corners of his mouth 
are drawn down, his wide eyes fill with tears, 
and, without knowing what he means, he 
promises never to be so silly any more. 
Tbe future safety of his worthless playthings 
is thus purchased at the expense of his un- 
derstanding, periiaps of his infant integrity; 
for children seldom scrupulously adhere to 
prodiises, which they have made to escape 
finom impenditig punishment. ; . 

We have ventured to object to some 
iiashipnable toys, : we are . bound at least to 
propose others in their place ; and we shall 
take the matter up soberly from the nursery. 
The first toys for infants should be merely 
»och things as may be grasped without dan- 
ger, and which might, by the difference of. 
their sizes, invite comparison : round ivory 
}r wooden sticks should be put into their 
little hands ; by degrees th^y will learn to 
lift them to their mouths, and they will dis- 
tinguish their sizes : square and circular bits 
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of wood, balls, cubes, and triangles, witH 
h^f^ of different sizes made in them, to ad- 
jJAlt the sticks, should be their playthings. 
No greater apparatus is necessary for the- 
: jEktmisement of the first months of an infantV 
"^fe. To ease the pain which they fei^ 
from cutting teeth, infants generally carry to? 
tiheir mouths whatever they can lay diair 
hands upon ; but they soon learn to cfistin<^ 
guish those bodies which relieve their pain^ 
from those which gratify their palate ; and if 
they are left to themselves, they wilWlways^ 
choose what is painted in preference to eveiy 
thing else ; nor must we attribute the look 
of delight with which they seize toys that 
are painted red, merely to the pleasure which 
tfieir eye takes in the bright colour, but to 
. die love of the sweet taste which they suck 
from the paint. What injury may be done to 
the health by the quantity of lead which is 
thus swallowed, we will not pretend to deter- 
mine, but we refer to a medical name of high 
authority,* whose cautions probably will not 
be treated with neglect. To gratify the eye 
with glittering objects, if this be necessary, 

• 

II ■! • II I 

* Dr. FothefgiU 
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  * 

vfay be done with more safety by toys of 
tin aiyl polished iron ; a common steel but- 
\m is a more desirable plaything to a young, 
child than inany expensive toys ; a few such 
buttons tied together, so as to prevent any, 
danger p( their being swallowed, would con- 

dnqe for some time a source of amusement. 

-•■■• •■ . .. 

. Wh^n a nurse wants tp please or pacify, 
a cbild, she stuns its ear with a variety of 
IPises, or dazzles its eye with glaring colours 
qpr stimulating light. The eye and the ear 
are thus fatigued without advantage, and the 
temper is hushed to a transient calm by expe* 
£ents which in time must lose their effect^ 
md which c^n have no power over confirm- 
ed fretfulness. The pleasure of exercising 
their senses is in itself sufficient to children 
without any factitious stimulus, which only 
exhausts their excitability, and renders them 
iacapable of being amused by a variety of 
common objects, which would naturally be 
Aeir entertainment. We do not here speak 
of the attempts made to soothe a child who 
is ill ; " to. charm the sense of pain,^' so far 
as it. can be done by diverting the child^s at- 
tention from his own sufferings to outward 
objects, is humane and reasonable, provided 
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our compassion does not induce in the child's 
mind the expectation of continual attend- 
ance, and that impatience of temper which 
increases bodily suffering. It would be in 
vain to read lectures on philosophy to a* 
nurse, or to expect stoicism from an infant ; 
but, perhaps, where mothers pay attention 
themselves to their children, they will be 
able. to prevent many of the consequences of 
vulgar prejudice and folly. A nurse^s wish 
is, to have as little trouble as possible with 
the child committed to her charge, and at 
the same time to flatter the mother, from 
whom she expects her reward. The appear 
arioe of exitravagant fondness for the child, 
of incessant attention to its humour, and ab- 
surd submission to its caprices, she imagines 
to be the surest method of recommending 
herself to favour; She is not to be imposed 
tjpbn by the faint and affected rebukes of 
the fond mother, who exclaims, " Oh, nurse, 
** indeed you do spoil that child sadly ! — 
Oh, nurse, upon my word she governs you 
entirely ! — Nurse, you must not let her 
have her own way always. — Never mind 
** her crying, I beg, nurse/^ — Nurse smiles, 
sees that she has gained her point, and pro- 
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mises to do exactly what her mistress detires. 
Now if,. OQ the contrary, she perceived that 
the mother was neither to be flattered nor 
pleased by these means, one motive for 
spoiiing the child would immediately cease : 
aOol;her strong one would, it is true, still 
rentiain. - A nurse wishes to save herself 
trouble, and she frequently, consults her own 
cotiveoience; when she humours an infant. 
Sfajs hughes it to sleep, that she may leave it 
safely ; she stops it from crying, that she 
may not hear an irritating noise, that she 
may relieve herself as soon as possible from 
the painful weakness of compassion, or that 
she may avoid the danger of being interro- 
gated by the family as to the cause of the dis- 
turbance. She thinks it is less trouble to 
yield to caprice and ill-humour than to pre- 
vent or cure it. In reality it is not ; for a 
humoured child in time plagues its attendant 
iofinitely more than it would have done with 
reasonable management. If it were possible 
to convince nurses of this, they would sacri- 
fice perhaps the convenience of a moment to 
thepeaee of future hours, and they would not 
he eager to quell one storm, at the hazard of 
being obliged to endure twenty more boiate^^ 
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rous ; the cttndle wouM then no more he 
thrast almost into the infant's eyes to make 
it take notice of the light through the mist 
of tears, the eternal bunch of keys would 
not dance and jingle at every peevish suoh 
ibons, nor would the roarings of passion be 
overpowered by insulting songs, or soothed 
by artful caresses : the child would then be 
caressed and amused when he looks smiling 
and good-humoured, and all parties would 
be much happier. 

Practical education begins very early^ 
even in the nursery ; without the mounte* 
bank pretence, that miracles can be perform*- 
^' by the turning of a straw, without the 
dictatorial anathematizing tone, which calls 
down vengeance upon those who do not 
follow to an iota the injunctions of a theo- 
rist, we may simply observe, that parents 
would save themselves a great deal of trouble, 
And their children some pain, if they would 
pay attention to their early education. The 
temper acquires habits much earlier than is 
usually apprehended; the first impressions 
which infants receive, and the first habits 
which they learn from their nurses, influence 
Ae temper and disposition long after the 
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slig^ causes Which produced them are 
fbigotten. More care and judgment than 
mually fall to the share of a nurse are ne- 
eessary, to cultivate the disposition which 
infants show to exercise their senses, so as 
aeither to suffer them to become indolent 
and torpid fit)m want of proper objects to 
occupy their attention, nor yet to exhaust 
their senses by continual excitation. By ill- 
timed restraints, or injudicious incitements, 
the nurse frequently renders the child ob- 
stinate or passionate. An infant should 
never be interrupted in its operations ; whilst 
it wishes to use its hands, we should not be 
impatient to make it walk, nor when it is 
pacing with all the attention to its centre of 
gravity that is exerted by a rope dancer, 
suddenly arrest its progress, and insist upon 
it9 pronouncing the scanty vocabulary which 
we have compelled it to learn. When 
diildren are busily trying experiments upon 
objects within their reach, we should not, by 
w^y of saving them trouble, break the course 
of their ideas, and totally prevent them from 
acquiring knowledge by their own experi- 
ence. When a foolish nurse sees a child 
attempting to reach or lift any thing, she 
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runs immediately, "Oh, dear love, it can^t 
"do it, it can't !— I'll do it for it, so I will !" 
— If the child be trying the diflFerence be* 
tween pushing and pulling, rolling or slid- 
ing, the powers of the wedge or the lever, 
the ofRcious nurse hastens instantly to. dis- 
play her own knowledge.' of the mechanic 
powers : " Stay, love, stay ; that is not 
^* the way to do it — I'll show it the right 
^' Way — See here — look at.me; love/' — With- 
out interrupting a child in the moment, of 
action, proper care might previously be 
takea to remove out of its way those things 
which can really hurt it, and a just degree of 
attention must be paid to its first experi- 
ments upon hard and heavyj and more espe- 
cially upon sharp, brittle, and burning 
bodies ; but this degree of care should not 
degenerate into cowardice ; it is better that a 
child should tumble down or bum its fingers, 
than that it should not learn the use of its 
limbs and its senses. We should, for ano- 
ther reason, take care to put all dangerous 
things eflfectually out of the child's reach, 
instead of saying, perpetually, " Take care, 
don^t touch that!— don^t do. that! — let that 
alone!"— The child, who scarcely underr 
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fitands the words, and not at all the reason 
of these prohibitions, is frightened by the 
tone and countenance with which they are 
uttered and accompanied, and he either be- 
comes indolent or cunning ; he desists from 
exertion, or seizes the moment to divert 
himself with forbidden objects, when the 
watchful eye that guards them is withdrawn. 
It is in vain to encompass the restless 
prisoner with a fortification of chairs, and 
to throw him an old ialmanack to tear to 
pieces, or an old pincushion to explore ; the 
enterprising adventurer soon makes his 
escape from this barricado, leaves his goods 
behind him, and presently is again in what 
the nurse calls mischief. 

Mischief is with nurses frequently only 
another name for any species of activity 
which they find troublesome : the love which 
children are supposed to have for pulling 
things out of their places, is" in reality the 
desire of seeing things in motion, or of put- 
ting things into different situations. They 
will like to put the furniture in a room in its 
proper place, and to arrange every thing in 
what we call order, if they can make these 
equally permanent sources of active amn«»*^- 
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ment; but when things are once in thei? 
plareS) the child has nothing more to do^ ?nd 
the more quickly each chair arrives at ita 
destined situation, the sooner comes the 
dreaded state of idleness and quiet. 

A nursery, or a room in which young 
children are to live, should never have any 
furniture in it which they can spoil ; as few 
things as possible should be left within their 
reach which they are not to touch, and at 
the same time they should be provided with 
die means of amusing themselves, not with 
painted or gilt toys, but with pieces of wood 
of various shapes and sizes, which they may 
build up and pull down, and put ill a variety 
of different forms and positions ; balls, pul- 
leys, wheels, strings, and strong little carts, 
proportioned to their age, and to the things 
which they want to carry in them, should be 
their playthings. 

Prints will be entertaining to children at a 
very early age ; it would be endless to enu- 
merate the uses that may be made of them ; 
ihey teach accqracy of sight, they engage the 
attention, and employ the imagination. In 

1777 we saw L , a child of two yeare 

oM, point out every piece of furniture in the 
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Freoch prints of Gil Bias ; in the print of 

the Canon at Dinner, he distinguished the 

knives^ forks, spoons, bottles, and every thing 

Bpon the table ; the dog lying upon the maty 

and the bunch of keys hanging at Jacintha's 

girdle ; be told, with much readiness, the oc- 

eapation of ev^ figure in the print; and 

could supply from his imagination what is 

supposed to be hidden by the foremost parts* 

(tf all the objects. A child of four years old 

was askedj what was meant by something 

diat was very indistinctly represented as 

hanging round the arm of a figure in one of 

liieprints in the London Cries. He said it was 

a glove, though it had as little resemblance 

to a glove as to a ribbon or a purse. When 

he was asked how he knew that it was a 

glove, he answered, ^^ that it ought to be a 

^ glove, because the woman had one upon 

^ her other arm, and none upon that where 

" the thing was hanging.'^ Having seen the 

gown of a female figure, in a print, hanging 

obliquely, the same child said, '^ The wind 

*• blows that woman's gown back." We men-^ 

. tion these little circumstances from real life, 

to show how early prints may amuse children, 

and how qmcj^ly things unknown are learnt 
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by the relations which they bear to what 
was known before. We should at the same 
time observe, that children are very apt to 
make strange mistakes, and hasty conclu- 
sions, when they begin to reason from ana- 
logy. A child having asked what was meaqt 
by some marks in the forehead of an pld man 
in a print, and having been told, upon some 
occasion, that old people were wiser than, 
young ones, brought a print, coBtainifig^ 
several figures, to his mother, and told her 
that owe, which he pointed to, was wiaier: 
than all the rest ; upon inquiry, it was found, 
that he had formed this notion from seeing 
that one figure was . wrinkled, and that the: 
others were not. 

Prints for children should be chosen with 
great care; they should repreisent objects 
which are familiar, the resemblances should 
be accurate, and the manners should be at- 
tended to, or at least the general moral that 
is to be drawn from them. The attitude of 
Sephora, the boxing lady in Gil Bias, must 
appear unn'atural to children who have not 
lived with termagant heroines. Perhaps, the 
first ideas of grace, beauty, and propriety, 
are considerably influenced by the first . piq^^ 
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tures and prints which please children. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds tells us, that he took a child 
with him through a room fullof pictures, and 
that the child stopped, with signs of aversion, 
whenever it came to any picture of a figure 
in a constrained attitude. 

Children soon judge tolerably well of pro- 
portion in drawing, where they have been 
used to see the objects which are repre^ 
rented: but we oflen give them prints of 
Ejects, and of animals especially, which 
they have never seen, and in which no sort 
of . proportion is observed. The common 
prints of animals must give children false 
ideas. The mouse and the elephant are 
nearly . of the same size ; and the salmon 
and whale fill the same space in the page. 
Painters, who put figures of men amongst 
their buildings, give the idea of the propor- 
tionate height immediately to the eye ; this 
is, perhaps, the best scale we can adopt ; in 
every print for children this should be at- 
tended to. Some idea of the relative sizes 
of the animals they see represented would 
then be given, and the imagination would 
not.be filled with chimeras. . 

^ After having been accustomed to examine 
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prints, and to trace their reseinblance to real 
objects, children will probably wish to try, 
their own powers of imitation. At thisk 
moment no toy, which we could invent for; 
them, would give them half so much pleas ure^ 
as a pencil. If we do not put a pencil into^ 
tfeeir hands* before they are able to do any 
ijbing With it, but make random marks all: 
over a sheet of paper, it will long continue 
9trei^ amusement and occupation; No* 
litisftter how rude their first attempts at imita- 
tion may be ; if the attention of children be 
occupied, our point is gained. Girls have 
generally one advantage at this age over 
hoys, in the exclusive possession of the 
scissan: how many camels, and elephants 
with amazing trunks^ are cut out by the in<^ 
dustrious scissars of a busy, and therefore 
happy little girl, during a winter evening,: 
which passes so heavily and appears so im- 
measurably long, to the idle. 

Modelling in clay or wa^ might probably 
be a useful amusement about this age, if the 
materials were bo prepared, that the children 
could avoid being every moment tiioublesome 
to others whilst they are at work. The 
making of baskets, and the weaving of tape, 
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curtain and sash-line, may be made employ- 
ments for children ; with propm* preparations, 
they might at least be occupied with these 
Aings ; much, perhaps, might not be pro- 
dticed by their labours, but it is a great deal 
to give early habits of industry. Let us do 
what we will, every person, who has had 
any experience upon the subject, must know 
that it is scarcely possible to provide suffi- 
cient and suitable occupations for young 
children : this is one of the first difficulties 
in education. Those who have never tried 
the experiment are astonished to find it such 
a laborious business as it really is, to find 
employments for children fi-om three to six 
years old. It is perhaps better, that our 
pupils should be entirely idle, than that they 
should be half employed. " My dear, have 
" yon nothing to do ?^' should be spoken in 
sorrow rather than in anger. When they 
see other people employed and happy, chil- 
dren, who have nothing to do, feel mortified 
and miserable. Count Rumford^s was Bii 
excellent scheme for exciting sympathetic 
industry amongst the children of the poor at 
Munich ; in the large hall, where the elder 
children were busy in spinning, there was a 
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jangie of s^ats for the younger, who wefe not 
yet perniitted to work ; these, who were 
compelled to sit idle and see the busy mul- 
titude, grew extremely uneasy in their own 
situation, and became anxious to be em« 
.ployed. *• We need not use any compulsion 
or any artifice; such parents as think of 
educating their own children, are usually 
employed some hours in the day in reading, 
writing, business, or conversation ; during 
the^e hours children will naturally feel the 
want of occupation, and will, from sympathy^ 
from ambition, and from impatience of in- 
supportableennui, desire, with anxious faces, 
"to have something to do," Instead of 
loading them with playthings, by way of 
relieving their misery, we should honestly 
tell them, if that be the truth, '' I am sorry 
" I cannot find any thing for you to do at 
" present. I hope you will soon be able to 
" employ yourself. What a happy thing it 
" will be for you to be able, by and by, to 
" read, and write, and draw ; then you will 
" never be forced to sit idle." 
. The pains of idleness stimulate children 
to industry, if they are from time to time 
properly contrasted with the pleasures of 
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x:cupation. We should associate cheerful- 
ness, and praise, and looks of approbation, 
with industry ; and whenever young people 
invent employments for themselves, they 
should be assisted as much as possible, aiid 
encouraged. At that age when they are apt 
to grow tired in half an hour of their play- 
things, we had better give them plaiythings 
only for a very short time, at intervals, in the 
d^y ; Qnd, instead of waitingtill they are tired, 
we should take the things away before they are 
weary of them. . Nor should we discourage 
the inquisitive genius from exslmining into 
the structure of their toys, whatever they 
may be, The same ingenious and iactive 
dispositions, which prompt these inquiries, 
will secure children from those numerous 
temptations to do mischief, to which the 
idle are exposed. Ingenious children are 
pleased with contrivances which answer. the 
purposes for which they are intended, and 
they feel sincere regret whenever these are 
injured or destroyed : this we mention as a 
<iirther comfort and security for parents, 
who, in the company of young mechanics, 
are apt to tremble for their furniture. Chil- 
dren who observe, and who begin to amuse 
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themselves with thought^ are not so activdy 
hostile in their attacks upon inanimaile 
objects. 

We were once present at the dissection 
of a wooden cuckoo, which was attended 
with extreme pleasure by a large family of 
children ; it was not one of the children wh6 
broke the precious toy, but it was the father 
who took it to pieces. Nor was it the des- 
truction of the plaything which entertained 
the company, but the sight of the manner ift 
which it was constructed. • Many guessei^ 
w^e made by the spectators about the in^ 
ternal structure of the cuckoo, and tfa,e 
astonishment of the company was universal, 
when the bellows were cut open, and the 
simple contrivance was revealed to view. 
So far from being indifferent to the destruc 

tion of this plaything, H ^ the little girl 

of four years old to whom it belonged, 
remembered, several months afterwards, to 
remind her father of his promise to repair it. 

Several toys give pleasure only by ex*- 
citing surprise. This species of delist is 
soon over, and is succeeded by a desire td 
triumph in the ignorance, the credulity,- or 
the cowardice of their companions. Hepo^ 
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that propensity to play tricks, which is often 
injadiciously encouraged by the smiles of 
parents, who are apt to mistake it for a proof 
of wit and vivacity. They forget, that 
"gentle dulness ever loved a joke ;■' and that 
even wit and vivacity, if they become trouble- 
some and mischievous, will be feared and 
shunned. Many juggling tricks and puzzles 
are ingenious ; and as far as they can exercise 
the invention or the patience of young people, 
tfa^ are useful. Care, however, should be 
taken, to separate the ideas of deceit and 
of ingenuity, and to prevent children from 
glorying in the mere possession of a secret. 
Toys which afford trials of dexterity and 
activity, such as tops, kites, hoops, balb, 
battledores and shuttlecocks, ninepins, and 
cup and ball, are excellent ; and we see that 
they are consequently great and lasting fa* 
vouritea with children ; their senses, their 
understanding, and their passions, are all 
sgreeably interested and exercised by these 
amusements. They emulate each other; 
butt as some will probably excel at one 
game, and some at another, this emulation 
will not degenerate into envy. There is 
more dang^ that this hateful passion should 

VOL. I. c 
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be created in the minds of young compe-' 
titqrs at those games, where it is supposed 
that some knack or mystery is to be learned 
before they can be played with success. 
Whenever children play at such games, we 
should point out to them how and why it is 
that they succeed or fail: we may show 
them that, in reality, there is no mystery in 
any thing, but that, from certain causes, 
certain effects will follow ; that, after trying 
a number of experiments, the circumstance^ 
essential to success may be discovered ; and 
that all the ease and dexterity, which we 
often attribute to the power of natural ge- 
nius, is simply the consequence of practice 
and itidustry. This sober lesson may be 
taught to children without putting it into 
grave words, and without formal precepts. 
A gentleman once astonished a family of 
children by his dexterity in playing at bil- 
boquet: he caught the ball sixteen times 
successively with great rapidity upon $he 
spike ; this success appeared miraculous, 
and the father, who observed that it had 
made a great impression upon the little spec- 
t^ors, took that opportunity to show the 
use of spinning the ball, to make the hole at 
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the bottom ' ascend in a proper direction. 
The nature of centrifugal motion, and its 
efect in preserving the parallelism of mo* 
ticn, if we may be allowed the expressioOj 
was explained, not at once, but at different 
intervals, to the young audience. As 
much only was explained at a time as the 
children could understand, without fatiguing 
their attention, and the abstruse subject was 
made fgimiliar by the mode of • illustration 
that was adopted. 

It is surprising how much children may- 
learn ' from playthings when they are judi- 
ciously chosen, and when the habit of re- 
flection and observation is associated with 
the ideas of amusement. A little boy of 
nine years old, who had a hoop to play with, 
asked " why a hoop, or a plate, if rolled upon 
" its edge, keeps up as long as it rolls, but 
" falls as soon as it stops, and will not stand if 
" you try to make it stand still upon its edge.^' 
Was' not the boy's understanding as well 
employed whilst he was thinking of this 
phenomenon, which he observed whilst he 
was beating his hoop, as it could possibly 
have been by the mosj learned preceptor? 

When -a pedantic schoolmaster sees a boy« 

c 2 
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eaf^rly watching a paper kite, he obsenrcs^ i 
^ What a pity it is, that children cannot be ^ 
^made to mind their grammar as well as r 
'' th^r kites !'' and he adds perhaps some r 
peerish ejaculation on the natural idleness i 
«r boys, and on that pernicious love <^ play 2 
against which be is doomed to wage per^ 
petaal war. A man of sense will see the 
same sight with a different eye ; in this 
pernicious love of play he will discern the 
symptoms of a love of science, and, instead 
of deploring the natural idleness of children, 
he will admire the activity which they dis- 
play in the pursuit of knowledge. He will 
feel that it is his businesk to direct this ac« 
tivity, to furnish his pupil with materials for 
fresh combinations, to put him, or to let him 
put himself, in situations where he can make 
useful observations, and acquire that expert* 
ence which cannot be bought, and which na 
masters can communicate. 

It will not be beneath the dignity of a 
philosophic tutor to consider the different 
effects which the most common plays of 
children have upon the habits of the under* 
standing and temper. . Whoever has watch- 
ejd children putting together a dissected map 



ifiUBt have been amused with the trial 
between wit and judgment. The child who 
quickly perceives resemblances, catches in- 
stantly at the first bit of the wooden map that 
has a single hook or hollow that seems likely 
to answer his purpose; he makes perhaps 
twenty different trials before he bits upon 
the right combination ; whilst the wary 
youth, who has been accustomed to observe 
diflferences, cautiously examines widi his eye 
the whole outline before liis hand begins to 
move; and, having, exactly 'com.pared the 
two indentures, he joins them with sober 
eonfidence^ more proud of never disgracing 
kis judgment by a fruitless attempt, than 
ambitious of rapid success. He ia siofty bat 
sure, and wins the day. 
I There are some plays which require pm« 
aence of mind, and which deniiand immediale 
attention to what is actually going fbrward^ 
in which chikiren capable of the greatest 
degree of abstract attention, are most apt to be 
defective. They have many ideas, but nonb 
of them ready^ and their knowledge is use* 
less, because it is recollected perhaps but 
one moment too late. Could we in lan- 
guage suttaMy dignifted describe the game 
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of " birds, beasts, and fishes/^ we sboukl 
venture to prescribe it as no very painfui 
remedy for these absent and abstracted 
personages. When the handkerchief or the 
ball is thrown, and when his beast's name is 
called for, the absent little philosopher is 
obliged to collect his scattered thoughts 
instantaneously, or else he exposes himself to 
the ridicule of naming perhaps a fish instead 
of a beast. To those children who, on the 
contrary, are not sufficiently apt to abstrael 
their attention, and who are what Baam 
calls " birdwitted," we should recommend 
a solitary board. At the solitary-board they 
must withdraw their thoughts from all extern 
nal objects, hear nothing that is said, and fix 
their attention solely upon the figure and 
the pegs before them, else they will never 
succeed ; and if they make one error in theit 
calculations, they lose all their labour. 
Those who are precipitate, and not suffi-* 
ciently attentive to the cohsequences of their 
own actions, may receive many salutary 
lessons at the draught or chess«board, happy 
if they can learn prudence and foresight by 
frequently losing the battle. 

We are not quite so absurd as to imagta^ 
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tbal: any great or permanent effects cai^be 
pioduced by such slight causes as a game at 
Oughts, or at solitary-board, but the combi- 
nation of a number of apparent trifles is not 
to be neglected in education. 

We have never yet mentioned what will 
probably first occur to those who would 
mvent employments for children. We have 
Bev^r mentioned those great delights to 
children, a spade, a hoe, a rake, a wheel- 
barrow. We hold all these in proper 
respect, but we did not sooner mention them, 
because, if introduced too early, they are 
useless. We must not expect tihiat a boy of 
six or seven years old can find, for any 
Iragth of time, sufficient daily occupation in 
a garden: he has not strength for hard 
labour; he can dig soft earth, he can weed- 
groundsel, and other weeds which take no 
deep root ; but after he has weeded his little 
garden, arid sowed his seeds, there must be 
a suspension of his labours ; frequently 
children, for want of something to do, when 
they have sowed flower^seeds in their crook- 
ed beds, dig up the hopes of the year to 
make a new' walk, or to sink a well in their 
garden. We mention these things that 
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parents may not be disappointed, or i^xpeCl 
more from the occupation of a garden tbc^i 
it can at a very early ^e a^rd. A garden 
is an eKceHent reaource for cbildren, but 
they should have a variety . of otber occupa^^ 
tfons ; rainy days, and frost aoid snow, will 
come, and then children must be occupied 
within doors* We immediately think of a 
little set of carpenter's tools, to iiupply tben^ 
with active amusement* Boys will probably 
be more inclined to attefmpt making poiodeU 
than drawings of the furniture which ^ppearsi 
to be the mdst easy to imitate ; they will' 
imagifie, that if they had btit/l^ols, they 
could make boxes, and desks, aod beds, a^d 
chests of drawees, and tables, asd qbairy: 

• 

'mmmerable* But, alas ! thes^> fond hopes; 
are too soon dissipated* Suppose a boy 6f 
seven yearsi old to be provided with a »m^i\ 
set of carpenter's tools, his father thinks, 
perhaps^ that he has n^de Uim completely 
happy; but a week aftiern^ards . tl^ father 
finds dreadful mark^ of tbe file and a^w 
u)k)n bis mahogany tables ; the use of these 
tools is immediately interdicted until a bench 
shall be procured. Week ^fter ^eek passes 
awty, till at length the frequently reiterated 
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speech of, " Papa, you bid me put yott in 
''miDd about my bench, Papa!'^ has m 
dpTect, ,and the bench appears* Now the 
ypang carpenter thinks he is quite set up in 
the world, and pi^jects carts and boxes, and 
re^ing-^esks and writing^deaks for himself 
and for bis sisters, if he have any ; hot 
when he comes to the execution of bis plstns, 
what new difficulties, what new wants arise ! 
the wood is too thick or too thin ; it splits, 
or It cannot be cut with a knife ; wire, nails, 
glue, and, above all, the means of heating 
the glue are wanting. At last some irait 
machine, stuck together with pegs or pins, 
is produced, and the workman is usually 
either too much ridiculed, or too much ad'* 
mired. The step from pegging to morticing 
is a very difficult step, and the want of a 
morticing chisel is insuperable; one tool is 
call^ upon to do the duty of another, and 
the pricker comes to an untimely end, in 
doing the hard duty of the punch: the saw 
wants setting; the plane wilt plane no 
longer ; and the malkt must be used instead 
of the hammer, because the banimer makes 
so much noise that the ladies of the family 
have voted for its being locked up. To aH 

C 5 
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these various evils the child submits in do-' 

spair, and finding, after many fruitless exer* 

tions, that he cannot make any of the fine 

things he had projected, he throws aside bis 

tools, and is deterred by these disappoint* 

ments fiom future industry and ingenuity^ 

Such are the consequences of putting excet 

lent tools into the hands of children befcMre 

they can possibly use them : but the tools . 

which are ilseless at seven years old, will be • 

a most valuable present at eleven or twelve^* 

and for this age it will be prudent to reserve 

them. A rational toy-shop should be prou 

vided with all manner of carpenter's tools, 

with wood properly prepared for the young 

workman, and with screws, nails, glue, 

emery-paper, and a variety of articles which 

it would be tedious to enumerate; but 

which, if parents could readily meet with 

a convenient assemblage of, they . would . 

willingly purchase for their children. The 

trouble of hunting through a number of 

different shops prevents them at . present 

from purchasing such things ; besides, per* , 

haps they may not be sufficiently good 

carpenters to know distinctly every thing 

that js necessary for a young workman. . 
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Card, pasteboard, substantial but not sharp 
{XMnted scissars, wire, gum, and wax, may 
ID some degree supply the want of earpen- 
ter^s tools at that early age, when we have' 
observed that the saw and plane are useless. 
Models of common furniture should be made 
as toys, which may be taken to pieces, so 
tbat all their parts, and the manner in which 
they are put together, might be seen dis- 
tinctly ; the names of the different parts' 
should be written or stamped upon them: 
bjr these means the names will be associated 
with realities, children will retain them in 
their memory, and they will neither learn 
by rote technical terms, nor will they be 
retarded in their progress in mechanical in- 
vration by the want of language. Before 
young people can use tools, these models 
will amuse and exercise their attention. 
From' models of furniture we may go on to 
models of architecture ; pillars of different^ 
(Nders, the roofs of houses, the manner of 
slating aind tiling, &c. Then we may pro-' 
ceed tomodels of simple machines, choosing, 
at first, such as can be immediately useful' 
to diildren in their own amusements, such' 
as wheelbarrows, carts, cranes, scales, sted- 



.; 
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yardt»i jacka, atid pilmp^, wbif^ chtldi^en 
ever view with eageareye^, 

FroiQ simple it wiU be eaay to. pno^ed 
graduaUy to models of more complicated 
machinery ; it would be tir^tome to give a 
list of these ; modekl c^ instruments ui^ by 
manufacturers and artists should be seen ; 
many of these are extremely ingenioua; 
apinniog-wheela, looms, paper-mills, wind- 
millsi water-mills, might with great advan- 
tage be shown in miniature to children. 
We have found that two or three hundred 
bricks formed in plaster of Paris, on a scale 
of a quarter of m inch to an inch, with sr 
few lintel$, &e. in proportion, have been a 
lasting and useful fund of amusement. 

The distracting noise and bustle, the mul- 
titude of objects which all claim the atten- 
tion at once, prevent young people from 
understanding much of what they see, whea 
they are first taken to look at large manufac- 
tories. If they had {previously acquired 
aome general idea of the whole, and some 
particular knowledge of the different parts^ 
when they get into these places, they would 
not) bewildered by the sight of wheels and 
levers^ ^' stare round, see nothing, and come 
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" lM>iiie content ;' nor would the explana- 
tions of the workmen be all jargon to them ; 
they would understand some of the technical 
terms, which so much alarm the intellects of 
those who hear them for the first time. 

It would be highly useful to children to 
betaken to manufactories, under the care of 
a person properly qualified to explain them. 
The workmen at particular places might be 
prepared to assist the teacher; and by re^ 
turning four or five times to the same place, 
and by having but little shotvn at a time, a 
better knowledge of the essential fjarts of 
trades might be acquired, than by the most 
faiborious and expensive instruction at home. 

We may exercise the ingenuity and judg- 
ment of children by these models of 
machines, by showing them first the thing 
to be done^ and exciting them to invent the 
best means of doing it ; afterwards give the 
modek as the reward for their ingenuity, and 
let them compare their own inventions with 
the contrivances actually in use amongst 
artificers : by these means young people may 
be led to compare a variety of different con- 
trivances ; they will discern what parts of a 
machine are superfluous, and what inade* 
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quate, and they will class particular cii)6^«' 
vations gradually under general principles;^ 
It may be thought, that this -will tend to 
give children only mechanical invention, or 
what we should call perhaps the invention' 
of machines ; and those who do not require 
this particular talent, will despise it as un-- 
necessary in what are called the liberal pro-- 
fessions. Without attempting to comp^Qre 
the value of different intellectual talents, we; 
may observe, that they are ail in some 
measure dependent upon each other* 

Chemical toys will be more difficult to- 
manage than mechanical, because the mate- 
rials, requisite to try many chemical experi- 
ments, are such as cannot be safely put into 
the hands of children. But a list of experi- 
ments, and of the things necessary to try 
them, might easily be drawn out by a 
chemist who would condescend to such a 
task {* and if these materials, with proper 
directions, were to be found at a rational 
toynshop, parents would not be afraid of 
burning or poisoning their children in their 



• Mr.Accumhaa, sinoethis book was first printed, exe- 
cuted a similar plan. 
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fiirst chemical lessons* In some families 
girls are taught the confectionary art ; might 
not this be advantageously connected with 
some knowledge of chemistry, and might 
not they be better taught than by Mrs. Raf- 
feld or Mrs. Glass P"^ Every culinary opera- 
tion may be perfonned as an art, probably, 
as well by a cook as by a chemist ; but, if 
the chemist did not assist the cook now and 
then with a little science, epicures would 
have great reason for lamentation . We do 
not by any means advise, that girls should 
be instructed in confectionary arts at the 
hazard of their keeping company with 
servants. If they learn any thing of this 
sort, there will be many precautions neces- 
sary to separate them from servants : we do 
not advise that these hazards should be run ; 
but, if girls learn confectionary, let them* 
learn the principles of chemistr}^ which may 
assist in this art.f 

Children are very fond of attempting ex- 
periments in dying, and are curious about 



i*^p— ■•^^ 



"? We do not mean to do injustice to Mrs. Rafl^'s pro- 
feanonal skill, 
t v. mderot's ingouous pre&ce to ''Chytnie de GoCit et 
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vegetable dyes ; but they can seldom pfoceed 
for want of the means of boiling, evaporating^ ' 
distilling, and subliming. Small stilld, and 
9mall tea-kettles and lamps, would be ex*' 
tremely useful to them : these might be 
used in the room with the children's 
parents, which would prevent all danger: 
tjiey should continue to be the property of 
the parents, and should be produced oaly 
when they are wanted. No great apparatus 
is necessary for showing children the first 
simple operations in chemistry ; such as 
evaporation, crystallization, calcination, de-i 
tonation, effervescence, and saturation^ 
Water and fire, salt and sugar, lime and 
vinegar, are not very difficult to be procured ; 
and a wine-glass is to be found in every 
house. The difference between an acid and 
-i^lkali should be early taught to children; 
indeed many grown people b^in to learn 
chemistry, without distinctly knowing what 
IB meant by those terms. 

In the selection of chemical experimenta 
for young people, it will be best to avoid 
such as have the appearance of jugglers' 
tricks, as it is not our purpose to excite tl>e 
amazement of children for the moment* but 
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to give them a permanent taste for science. 
In a well known book, called ^' Hooper's 
Rational Recreations^'^ which are chiefly 
translations from Ozanam, there are many 
ingenious experiments ; but, through the 
whole work, there is such a want of an 
enlarged mind,. and such a love of magic and 
deception appears, as must render it not 
only useless, but unsafe, for young people, 
in its present state* Perhaps, a selection 
might be made" from it, in which these 
defects might be avoided: such titles as, 
'' The real apparition : the confederate 
" counters : the Jive beatitudes ; and the 
'' hook of fate /' may be changed for others 
more^ ratiomiL Receipts for ^' Changing 
" Winter into Spring^'^ for making " Self 
^' raising pyramids j enchanted mirrors, 
"^and intellige^it Jlies" might be omitted, or 
explained to advantage. Recreation the 
fifth, '' To itell by the dial of a watch, at 
''what hour any person intends to rise;" 
Recreation the twelfth, ^' To produce the 
"appearance of a, phantom on a pedestal 
V placed qn the middle of a table ;" and 
Recreation the thirtieth, '^To write several 
'betters which contain no meaning, upon 
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" cards, to make them, after they have beerf 
" twice shuffled, give an answer to a question 
" that shall be proposed,^' as, for example^ 
"What is love ?*' scarcely come under the 
denomination of Rational Recreations, nor 
will they much conduce to the end proposed 
in the introduction, to Hooper's work ; that 
is to say, in his own words, "To enlarge 
" and fortify the mind of man, that he may 
"advance, with tranquil steps, through the 
"flowery paths of investigation, till, arrivii^ 
" at some noble eminence, he beholds, witl^ 
" awful astonishment, the boundless regions 
" of science, and becomes animated to attain 
" a still more lofty station, whilst his heart 
is incessantly wrapt with joys, of which 
the groveling herd have no conception/^ 
Even in those chemical experiments in 
his book, which are really ingenious and 
entertaining, we should avoid giving the old- 
absurd titles, which can only confuse • the 
understanding, and spoil the taste of child*' 
ren. The tree of Diana^ and Philosophic 
woolj are of this species. It is not necessary 
to make every thing marvellous and ma-' 
gical, to fix the attention of young people ; 
if they are properly educated, they vrill find 
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more amusement in discovering or in search- 
ing for the cause of the effects which they see, 
than in a blind admiration of the juggler's 
tricks. 

In the papers of the Manchester Society, 
in Franklin^s letters, in Priestley's and Per- 
civd^s works, there may be found a variety 
of simple experiments vi^hich require no 
great apparatus, and which will at once 
amuse and instruct. AH the papers of the 
Manchester Society, upon the repulsion and 
nMraction of oil and water, are suited to 
children, because they state a variety of 
simple facts ; the mind is led to reason upon 
them, and induced to judge of the different 
conclusions which are drawn from them by 
different people. The names of Dr. Perci- 
val, or Dr. Wall, will have no weight with 
children ; they will compare only the rea- 
sons and esperiments. Oil and water, a 
cork, a needle, a plate, and a glass tumbler, 
are all the things necessary for these experi- 
ments. Mr. Henry's experiments upon the 
influence that carbonic acid gas has on v^e- 
tation, and several of Reaumur's experi- 
ments, mentioned in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences, are calculated 
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to please young people much, and can be 
repeated without expense or difficulty. 

To those who acquire habits of observa- 
tion, every thing that is to be seen or heard 
becomes a source of amusement. Natural 
history interests children at an early age; 
but their curiosity and activity is too often 
repressed and restrained by the ignorance or 
indolence of dieir tutors. The most inquisi- 
tive genius grows tired of repeating, " Pray, 
'' look at this ? What is it ? What can the 
^^ use of this be ?'^ when the constant answer 
is, '^ Oh ! it's nothing worth looking «|^ 
"throw it away, it will dirty the hoUse.^^ 
Those who have attended to the ways of 
children and parents, well know, that thete 
are many little inconveniences attending 
their amusements, which the sublime eye 
of the theorist in education overlooks, but 
which are essential to practical success. 
"It will 'dirty the, house," puts a stop to 
many of the operations of the young philo- 
sopher ; nor is it reasonable that his experi*' 
ments should interfere with the necessaiy 
regularity of a well-ordered family. But 
most well-ordered families allow their horses 
and their dogs to have houses to themsqlveei 
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cannot one room he allotted to the children 
of the ixonily ? 

To direct chihken in^ their choice of fos-i 
lilflt &nd to give them some idea of the 
general arrangements of mineralogy, toy- 
shops should be provided with specimens of 
ores, &c. properly labelled and arranged, in 
drawers, so thsU: they may be kept in order; 
diildren should have empty shelves in their 
cabinets, to be filled with their own coltec- 
tktts. They will then know how to direct 
their researches, and how to dispose of their 
treasures. If they have proper places to 
keesp thinga in, they will acquire a taste for 
order by the best means, by feeling the use 
of it : to either sex this taste will be highly 
advantageous* Children who are active and 
iadiKtHous, and who have a taste for natural 
history, often collect, with much enthusiasm, 
a Tariety of pebbles and common stones, 
which they value as great curiosities, till 
some surly mineralogist happens lo see them, 
and condemns them all with one 8upercilliou9 
" Pshaw I** or else a journey is to be taken, 
and there is do way of packing up the hete- 
rogeneous cumbersome collection, which 
mwt of .course be^abandoned. Nay, jf nc 
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journey is to be taken, a visitor perfiaps^i^ 
comes unexpectedly, the little naturalist^ '^ 
apartment must be vacated on a few minutes' ' 
notice, and the labour of years falls a sacri- ^ 
fice in an instant to the housemaid's undis- . 
tinguishing broom. • '■ 

It may seem trifling to insist so much upon^rv 
such slight things, but in fact nothing can v 
be done in education without attention to • 
minute circumstances. Many who havie 
genius to sketch large plans, have seldom 
patience to attend to the detail which is . 
necessary for their accomplishment. This " 
is a useful, and therefore no humiliatiiig - 
drudgery. 

With the little cabinets which we have ^ 
mentioned, should be sold cheap micros- 
scopes, which will unfold a world of new= 
delights to children ; and it is very probable, 
that children will not only be entertained: 
with^ looking at objects through a micro* 
scope, but they will consider. the nature. of 
the magnifying glass. , They should not be. 
rebuffed with the answer, "Oh, it's only 
" a common magnifying glass,'* but they, 
should be encouraged in their laudable curi-. 
osity; /they may easily be led to try slight. 
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experiments lu optics, which will at least 
give the habits of observation and attention. 
In Dr. Priestley's History of Vision many 
experiments may be found which are not 
above the comprehension of children of ten 
or eleven years old ; we do not imagine that 
any science can be taught by desultory 
experiments, but we think that a taste for 
science may early be given by making it enter- 
taining, and by exciting young people to ex- 
ercise their reasoning and inventive faculties 
upon, every object which surrounds them. 
We may point out that great discoveries have 
often been made by attention to slight cir- 
cumstances. The blowing of soap bubbles, 
as it was first performed as a scientific expe- 
riment by the celebrated Dr, Hook before 
the Royal Society, makes a conspicuous 
figure in Dr. Priestley^s chapter on the re- 
flection of light ; this may be read to chil- 
dren, and they will be pleased when they 
observe, that what at first appeared only a 
trifling amusement, has occupied the under- 
standing, and excited the admiration, of 
some great philosophers. 

Every child observes the colours which 
are to be seen, in panes of glass windows ; in 
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Priestley's History of Vision there are soue 
experiments of Hook's and Lord Br^^ton^i. 
upon these colours, which may be selected. 
Bufifon's observations upon blue and green 
shadows are to be found in the same work, 
and they are very entertaining. In Dri 
Franklin's letters there are numerous experi* 
ments which are particularly suited to young 
jpeople ; especially as in every instance he 
speaks with that candour and openness to 
conviction, and with that patient desire t6 
discover truth, which we should wish dur 
pupils to admire and imitate. ^ 

The history of the experiments which 
have been tried in the progress of any science^ 
and of the manner in which observations of 
minute facts have led to great discoveries, 
will be useful to the understanding, and will 
gradually make the mind expert in that oien* 
tal algebra, on which both reasoning and in« 
vention (which is perhaps only a more rapid 
species of reasoning) depend. In dravring 
out a list of experiments for children, it will 
therefore be advantageous to place them ra 
that order which will best exhibit their reh- 
tive connexion ; and, instead of showing 
young people the steps of a discovery, we 
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ahould frequently pause to try if they can 
invent. In this our pupils will succeed often 
beyond our expectations ; and whether it be 
in mechanics, chemistry, geometry, or in the 
•Its, the same course of education will be 
found to have the same advantages. When 
the powers of reason have been cultivated, 
and the inventive faculty exercised; when 
general habits of voluntary exertion and pa- 
tient perseverance have been acquired, it will 
be easy either for the pupil himself, or for his 
friends, to direct his abilities to whatever is 
necessary for his happiness. We do not use 
the phrase, success in tlit world ; because, if 
it conveys any distinct ideas, it implies some 
which are perhaps inconsistent with real 
happiness. 

Whilst our pupils occupy and amuse them- 
selves with observation, experiment, and in- 
vention, we must take care that they have a 
sufficient variety of manual and bodily exer- 
cises. We have, after long experience, found 
that sawing and splitting wood for firing is 
an amusement and a species of labour to which 
children recur with pleasure : large blocks are 
not fit for this purpose ; but branches of five 
or six incbtt diameter are easily sawed and 

VOL. f • D 
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isplit by children of six years old. A turning 
lathe, and a work-bench^ will afford thenv 
constant active employment ; and when 
young people can invent, they feel great 
pleasure in the execution of their own plana. 
We do not speak from vague theory; we 
have seen the daily pleasures of the work- 
bench, and the persevering eagerness with 
which young people work in wood, and brass* 
and iron, when tools are put into their hands 
ata proper age, and when their understanding 
has been previously taught the simple prin- 
ciples of mechanics. It is not to be expect- 
ed that any exhortations we could use could 
prevail upon a father, who has no taste for 
mechanics, or for chemistry, to spend any of 
his time in his children's laboratory, or at 
their work-bench ; but in his choice of a 
tutor he may perhaps supply his own defects, 
and he will consider that even by interesting 
himself in the daily occupations of his chil- 
dren, he will do more in the advancement of 
their education than can be done by paying 
money to a hundred masters. 

We do not mean to confine young people 
to the laboratory or the work-bench, for ex- 
ercise ; the more exercises are varied the 
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better. Upon this subject we shall spetk 
more fully hereafter: we have in geneial 
fecommended all trials of address and dexte- 
rity, but games of chance we think should 
be avoided, as they tend to give a taste for 
gamUing ; a passion whidi has been the ruin 
of so many young men of promising talents, 
of so many once happy families, that every 
parent will think it well worth his while to 
attend to the smallest circumstances in educa- 
tion> which can prevent its seizing hold of 
the minds of his children. 

In children, as in men, a taste for gaming 
arises from the want of better occupation; or 
of proper emotion to relieve them from the 
pains and penalties of idleness ; both the vain 
and indolent are prone to this taste from diffe« 
rent causes. The idea of personal merit is 
insensibly connected with what is called good 
luck ; and before avarice absorbs every other 
feeling, vanity forms no inconsiderable part 
of the charm which fixes such numbers to 
the gaming-table. Indolent persons are fond 
of games of chance, because they feel them- 
selves roused agreeably from their habitual 
'State of apathy, or because they perceive that 
at diese contests, without any mental exer- 

D 2 
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ti€Mni tbey are equal, perhaps superior, to 
their competitors. 

Happy they who have early been iuspirec} 
^ith a taste for science and literature ! they 
will have a constant succession of agreeable 
ideas, they will find endless variety iq Ih^ 
commonest objects which surround theiDi 
and feeling that every day of their lives they 
have sufficient amusement, they will requiris 
no extraordinary excitations, no holiday piear 
sures. They who have learnt from their own 
experience a just confidence in their .owo 
powers, they who have tasted the delights of 
well-earned praise, will not lightly trust to 
chance for the increase of seJf-approbatipa ; 
nor will they pursue with too much eagerness 
die precarious triumphs of fortune, who know 
that in their usual pursuits it is in their pwn 
power to command success proportioi\ed tp 
their exertions* Perhaps it may be thoqght, 
that we should have deferred our eulogium 
upon literature till we came to speak of 
Tasks ; but if there usually appears but little 
-connexion in a child's mind between booktt 
and toys, this must be attributed to his having 
had bad books and bad toys. lo the hancte 
of a j.udicious instructor no means are tpo 
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smali to be useful ; every tbiog is made goo^ 
ducive to his purposes, and instead of useless 
baubles, his pupils will be provided W|th 
pbytfaings which may instruct, and with 
occupations which may at once amuse and 
improve the understanding. 

It would be superfluous to give a greater 
variety of instances of the sorts of amuse- 
ments which are advantageous; we fear 
that we have already given too many, and 
that we have hazarded some observations 
which will be thought too pompous for a 
chapter upon Toys. We intended to have 
added to this chapter an inventory of the 
present most fashionable articles in our toy« 
shops, and a list of the new assortment, to 
speak in the true style of an advertisement ; 
but we are obliged to defer this for the 
present; upon a future occasion we shall 
submit it to the judgment of the public. 
A revolution even in toy-snops should not 
be attempted, unless there appear a moral 
certainty that we both may and can change 
for the better. The danger of doing too 
much in education is greater even than the 
danger of doing too little. As the mer- 
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chants in France answered to Colbert, when 
he desired to know '^how he could best 
" assist them/' children might perhaps reply 
to those who are most officious to amuse 
them, " Leave us to ourselves." 
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CHAPTER II. 

TASKS. 

** Why don't you get yoar task, instead of 
^^ playing with your playthings from morning 
^* to night ? You are grown too old now to 
^^ do nothing but play. It is high time you 
^' should learn to read and write, for yoii 
^' cannot be a child all your life, chih) ! so 
*' go and fetch your book, and learn your 
** task.'' 

This angry apostrophe is probably addres* 
sed to k child, at the moment when he is 
intent upon some agreeable occupation^ 
which is Jiow to be stigmatized with the 
name of play. Why that word should all 
at once change its meaning; why that 
should now be a critne, which was formerly 
a virtue ; why he, who had so often been 
desired to go and play.y should now be 
reviled for his obedience ; the young 
casuist is unable to discover. He hears that 
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he is no longer a child : this he is willing to 
believe ; but the consequence is alarming ; 
of the new duties incumbent upon his situa- 
tion he has yet but a confused idea. In bis 
manly character he is not yet thoroughly 
perfect ; his pride would make him despise 
every thing that is childish, but no change 
has yet been wrought in the inward man, 
and his old tastes and new ambition are at 
variance. Whether to learn to read be a 
dreadful thing or not, is a question he can- 
not immediately solve ; but if his reasoning 
feculty be suspended, there is yet a power 
secretly working within him, by which he 
will involuntarily be governed. This power 
is the power of association: of its laws he 
is probably not more ignorant than his tutor; 
nor is he aware that whatever word or idea 
comes into his mind with any species of 
pain, will return, whenever it is recalled to 
his memory, with the same feelings. The 
word Task, : the first time he hears it, is an 
unmeaning word, but it ceases to be indif^ 
ferentto him the moment he hears it pro- 
nounced in a terrible voice: "Learn your 
" task," and " Fetdi your book," recur to 
bia /ecoJiection with indistinct feelings dit 
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pain ; and hence, without farther conside- 
ration, he will be disposed to dislike both 
books and tasks : but his feeHngs are the 
last things to be considered upon this 
occasion ; the immediate business is to 
teach faim to read. A new era in bis life 
now commences^ The age of learning 
b^ins, and begins in sorrow ; the conse- 
quences of a bad beginning are proyerbially 
ominous ; but no omens can avert his fate» 
no omens can deter his tutor from the 
unda-taking ; the appointed moment is 
come ; the boy is four years old, and he 
must learn to read. Some people, struck 
with a pauic fear, lest their children should 
never learn to read and write, think that 
diey cannot be in too great a hurry to teach 
them. Spelling books, grarnmars, dictiona- 
ries, rods, and masters, are collected ; 
Dodbiing is to be heard of in the house but 
tasks, noting is to be seen but tears. 

^' ^o tears ! no tasks ! no masters ! 
^^ nothing upon cumpulsion !^' say the op- 
posite party in education. *< Children must 
" be l^ft entirely at liberty ; they wiH 
*^ learn every thing better than you can teach 
*> them ; their memoiy must not be over- 

D 6 
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^^ loaded with trash ; their reason must be 
** left to grow/' 

:, Their reason will never grow, unless it be 
exercised, is the reply; their memory must 
be stored whilst they are young, because in 
youth the memory is most tenacious. If 
you leave them at liberty for ever, they will 
never learn to spell, they will never learn 
L^tin, they will never get through Latin 
grammar, yet they must learn Latin 
grammar, and a number of other disagree- 
able things, therefore we must . give them 
tasks and task-masters. 
, In all these assertions perhaps we shall 
find a mixture of truth and error, therefore 
we had better be governed by neither party, 
but. listen to both, and examine arguments 
unawed by authority. And first as to the 
panic fear, which, though no argument, is 
a most powerful motive. We see but few 
examples of children so extremely stupid 
as not to have been able to learn to. read 
and Mrrite between the years of three and 
thirteen; but we see many whose t^nper 
and whose understanding have been ma* 
terially injured by premature, or injudicious 
instruction ; we see many who are 
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disgcmt^ perhaps iirecoverabiy with Ittera* 
-ture whikt they^ are fluently reading books 
which they cannot comprehend, or learning 
words by rote, to which they affix no ideas. 
It is scarcely worth while to speak of the 
vain ambition of those, who k>ng to have 
it said that their children read sooner than 
those of their neighbours ; for supposing 
their utmost wish to be gratified, that their 
son could read before the age when children 
commonly articulate, still the triumph must 
be of short duration, the fame confined to 
a small circle of "foes and friends,'' and 
probably in a few years the memory of the 
pfasenomenon would remain only with his 
doting grandmother. Surely it is the use 
which children- make of their acquirements^ 
which is of consequence, not the possessing^ 
them a few years sooner or later. A man, 
who during his whole life could never write 
any thing that was worth reading, would 
find it but poor consolation for himself,' 
his friends, or the public, to reflect, that he 
bad been in joining-hand before he was five 
years old. 

As it i9 usually managed, it is a dreadful 
task indeed to learn, and if possible a more 
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dfeadful task to teach to read : with the help 
of countera, and coaxing, and gingerbread, 
or by dint of reiterated pain and terror, the 
names of the four and twenty letters of the 
alphabet are, perhaps, in the course of some 
weeks, .firmly fixed in the pupiPs memory. 
So much the worse; all these names will 
disturb him if he have common sense, and 
at every . step must stop his progress. To 
begin with the vowels; each of these have 
several different sounds, and consequently 
ought to have several names, or different 
signs to distinguish tJticm in different cir* 
cum$tances. In the first lesson of the 
spelling-book the child begins with a-b 
makes ab ; b-a makes h^ The inference, 
if any general inference can be drawn fi-om 
this lesson, is, that when a comes before b 
it has one sound, and after b it has another 
sound ; but this is contradicted by and by, 
apd it appears that a after b has various 
souads, a^ in ball^ in baiy in bare. The 
letter \ in ^re is i, as we call it in the 
alphabet, but in^^r it is changed, in j^m it is 
changed again ; so that the child being 
ordered . to affix to the same sign a variety 
q{ sounds, and oames^ aud not knowing m 
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what circumBtaDces to obey, and in what to 
disregaid the contradictory injunctions inoh 
poaed upon him, he pronounces sounds at 
hazard, and adheres positively to the last 
ruled case, or maintains an apparently sullen, 
or truly philosophic and sceptical silence. 
Must e in pen, and e in where, and e in A^r, 
and e in feur, all be called e alike ? The 
child is patted on the head for reading u 
as it oi^ht to be pronounced in future ; 
but if remembering this encouragement, the 
pupil should venture to pronounce « in gun 
and hun in the same manner, he will in- 
evitably be disgraced. Pain and shame im* 
press, precepts upon the mind, the chiU 
th^efore is intent upon remembering, the 
new sound of f« in hun ; but when he comes 
to hwy^ and burial^ and prudeneej his last 
precedent will lead him fatally astray, and 
he will again be called dunee. O in the 
exclamation Oh I is happily called by ita 
alphabetical name, but in to we can hardly 
know it again, and in morning and wonder 
it has a third and a fourth additional sound* 
The amphibious letter, y, which is either a 
vowel or a consonant, has one sound in one 
4iaractef, and two sounds in the other ; as 
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a consonant, it is pionounced as iti jfester* 
day; in Iry, it is sounded as i; in any 
and in the termination of many other words, 
it is sounded like e. Must a child know all 
this by intuition, or must it be whipt into 
him ? But he must know a great deal more 
before he can read the most common words : 
what length of time should we allow him 
for learning when c is to be sounded like k^ 
and when like sf and how much longer 
time shall we add for learning when s shall 
be pronounced sh^ as in sure^ or 2r, as in 
has; the sound of which last letter z he 
cannot by any conjuration obtain from the 
name zad^ the only name by which he has 
been taught to call it ? How much time 
shall we allow a patient tutor for teaching 
a docile pupil, when g is to be sounded soft, 
and when hard. There are many carefully- 
worded rules in the spelling-books, specify- 
ing before what letters, and in what situa- 
tions, g shall vary in sound, but un- 
fortunately these rules are difficult to be 
learned by heart, and still more difficult to 
understand. These laws, however positive, 
are not found to be of universal application, 
or at least a child has not always wit or time 
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U> apply them upon the spur of the occasion. 
In coming to the words good gentleman^ 
get an ingenious grammar^ he may be puz- 
zled by the nice distinctions he is to make 
in pronunciation in cases apparently similar : 
but he has not yet become acquainted with 
all the powers of this privileged letter ; in 
company with h it assumes the character of 
y*, as in tough ; the next time he meets it 
perhaps in the same company, in the same 
place, and as nearly as possible in the same 
circumstances, as in the word though ; but 
now g is to become a silent letter, and is to 
pass incognito, and the child would commit 
an unpardonable error if he claimed the 
incognito as his late acquaintance y. Still 
all these are slight difficulties ; a moment's 
reflection must convince us, that by teach- 
ing the common names of every consonant 
in the alphabet, we prepare a child for 
misery when he begins to spell or read. A 
consonant, as saith the spelling-book, is a 
letter which cannot be pronounced without 
a vowel before or after it ; for this reason B 
is called he^ and £, el ; but why the vowel 
should come first in the one case, or last in 
the second, « we are not informed ; nor are 
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we told why the names of some letters have. 
DO resemblance whatever to their sounds^ 
either with a vowel before or after tbeiD;. 
Suppose that after having learned the alphu*- 
bet, a child was to attempt to read the words* 

Here is some apple pye^ 
he vfnould pronounce the letters thus, 

Acheare ies esoeme apepeele pewie. 
With this pronunciation the child could, 
never decipher these simple words. It will 
be answered perhaps, that no child is ex- 
pected to read as soon as he has learnt his 
alphabet: a long initiation of monosyllabic, 
dissyllabic, trissyllabic, and polysyllabic 
Words is previously to be submitted to, nor 
after this inauguration are the novices capa- 
ble of performing with propriety the cere- 
mony of reading whole words and sentences. 
By a different method of teaching, all this 
waste of labour and of time, all this confusion 
of rules and exceptions, and all the conse- 
quent confusion in the understanding of the 
pupil, may be avoided. 

In teaching a child to read, every letter 
should have a precise single sound annexec) 
to its figure ; this should never vary. Wh6re 
two consonants are joined together, so as to 
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have but one sound, as ph, $h^ &c. the two 
letters ^should be coupled together by a dis^ 
tiuct invariable mark. Letters that arq silent 
should be marked in such a manner as to 
point out to the child that they are not to be 
sounded. Upon these simple rules our me* 
thod of teaching to read has been founded. 
The signs or marks, by which these didtinc* 
tions are to be effected, are arbitrary, and 
may be varied as the teacher chooses ; the 
addition of a single point above or below the 
common letters is sufficient to distinguish 
the different sounds that are given to the 
same letter, and a mark underneath such let« 
ters as are to be omitted, is the only appara* 
tus necessary. These marks were employed 
by the author in 1776, before he had seen 
Sheridan^s or any similar dictionary ; he haD 
found that they do not confuse children as 
much as figures, because when dots are used 
to distinguish sounds, there is only a change 
of place, and no change of form : but any 
person that chooses it, may substitute figures 
instead of dots. It should, however, be re* 
membered, thai children miist learn to distin- 
guish die figures before they can be useful 
in discriminating the words. 
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All these sounds, and each of the charac- i;. 
ters which denote them, should be distinctly . 
known by a child before we begin to teach 
him to read. And here at the first step we 
must entreat the teacher to have patience to 
fix firmly in her mind ; we say her mindf 
because we address ourselves to mothers'}"*? 
that it is immaterial whether a child learps 
this alphabet in six weeks or in six months T ' 
at all events, let it not be inctilcated with 
restraint, or made tiresome, lest it should 
retard the whole future progress of the pupil. 
We do not mean to recommend the cus- 
tom of teaching in play, but surely a cheer- 
ful countenance is not incompatible with 
application. "■ 

The three sounds of the letter (a) should - 
first be taught ; they may be learned by the 
dullest child in a week, if the letters are 
shown to him for a minute or two twice ai 
day; proper moments should be chosen' 
when the child is not intent upon any thing 
else, when other children have appeared to 
be amused with reading, when the pupil hinu 
self appears anxious to be instructed. As 
soon as he is acquainted with the sounds of 
(a), and with their distinguishing marks, 
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each of these sounds should be formed into 
syllables, with each of the coosonauts ; but 
we should never name the consonants by 
their usual names ; if it be required to point 
them out by sounds, let them resemble the 
real sounds or powers of the consonants : but 
in fact it will never be necessary to name the 
consonants separately till their powers in 
combination with the different vowels be 
distinctly acquired. It will then be time 
enough to teach the common names of the 
letters. To a person unacquainted with the 
principles upon which this mode of teaching 
is founded, it must appear strange that a 
child should be able to read before he knows 
the names of his letters ; but it has been as* 
certained, that the names of the letters are 
an incumbrance in teaching a child to read. 

Ill the quotation from Mrs. Barbauld, at 
the bottom of the alphabetical tables, there is 
a stroke between the letters b and r in Febru* 
arify and between t and h in there, to show 
that these letters are to be sounded tc^etheri 
80 as to make one sound. The same is to be 
observed as to (ng) in the word long, and 
also as to the syllable ing, which in the table 
No. 4', column 4, is directed to be tau^x ^a 
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one sound. The mark H of obiileration n 
put under (y ) in the word daysj under e find 
in there^ and also under one of the /s and the 
(w) in yellow, to show that these letters are 
not to be pronounced. The exceptions to this 
scheme of articuktion are very few ; such 
as occur are marked with the number em-* 
ployed in Walker's dictionary, to denote the 
exception, to which excellent work the 
teacher will of course ref«*. 

Parents, at the first sight of this new al« 
phabet, will perhaps tremble lest they should 
be obliged to learn the whole of it before 
they begin to teach their children : but they 
may calm their apprehensions, for they need 
only point out the letters in succession to 
the child,. and sound them as they are sound* 
jed in the words annexed to the letters in the 
table, and the child will soon, by repetition^ 
render the marks of the respective letters 
familiar to the teacher. We have never 
ibund any body complain of difficulty, wIk^ 
has gone on irom letter to letter along with 
the child who has taught. 

As soon as our pupil knows the different 
sounds of (a) combined in succession with all 
the consonants, we may teaoh him! the res^ of 
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i|liie voweb joined with all the consonante, 
Ikinch will be a short and easy work. Our 
nders need not be alarmed at the apparent 
ibwness.of this method : six months, at the 
■te of four or five minutes each day, will 
reader all these combinations perfectly fami- 
Q.I liar. One of Mrs. Barbauld's lessons for 
le fouug children, carefully marked in the same 
Dianner as the alphabet,, shpuld, when they 
are well acquainted with the pounds of each 
of the vowels combined with each of the 
Gonscmants, be put into our pupils hands.* 

The sound of three or four letters together 
will immediately become familiar to him, 
I ind when any of the less common sounds 
of the vowels, such as are contained in the 
second table, and the terminating sounds, 
tion, ly, &c. occur, they should be read to 
the child, and should be added to what he 
has got by rote from time to time. When 
ail these marks and their corresponding 
sounds are learnt, the primer should be 
abandoned, and from that time the child will 
be able to read slowly the most difficult 
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m 

mordB in the language. We must observe iie 
that the mark of obliteration is of tbt ^^ 
greatest service ; it is a clue to the whole \i 
labyrinth of intricate and uncouth <vtha^ il 
graphy. The word though, by the obKtenii* d 
tion of three letters, may be as easily reflld ^ 
ait the or that. ' % 

It should be observed, that all peoplei ;! 
before they can read fluently, have acquired ie 
a knowledge of the general appearance of « 
most of the words in the language, indepeh- \ 
dently of the syllables of which they are i 
composed. Seven children in the author^s 
family were taught to read in this manner-, 
and three' in the common method ; the 
difference of time, labour, and sorrow,, bcs 
tween the two modes of learning, appeared 
so clearly, that we can speak with confidence 
upon the subject. We think that nine- 
tenths olt* the labour and disgust of learning 
to read may be saved by this method^ and 
that instead of irowns and tears, the usual 
harbingers of learning, cheerfulness and 
•miles may initiate willing pupils in the 
most difficult of all human attainments. 

Since this was written, four children have 
been taught to read in the autho/jsi femily. 
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and the result of his increased experience ' is 
doe to the public* 

. One of these children was taught to read, 
80 as to be able to make out and pronounce 
any word in the English or Latin languages 
is the short space of eight hours — ^not in 
eight successive hours' — but at the rate of 
$ix or seven minutes per day. This had 
been done with so much ease to the child, 
who was about four years old, that she soon 
took more pleasure in reading than could 
well be imagined: though a child of uncom- 
mon vivacity, she retired when she could to 
a c<»rner to read ; and before she was seven 
years old, she had read more books, and had 
acquired more words than furnish the heads of 
many at fourteen ; fru^her understanding had 
not kept pace with her vocabulary, and had 
Dot this been discovered in time, the conse- 
quences might have been highly injurious. 
Another child was taught to read by her 
mother, more in the common way, using 
points .to distinguish the vowels, and not 
3¥ith that anxiety and precipitation which 
are so common. This child showed more 
powers of thought at seven years old than 
her sisterv And now (1810) they are upon 
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ft par, faking their respective Biges into 
sideratioD. This detail is entered into fraiii 
a desire to avoid all undue prediiectioo far 
a fiivourite system. Any method of teadvi 
ing to read and spell is good, that does net 
fatigue and disgust the pupil; At the saias 
time the author is tb<»roughly convinced that 
the common mode is operose and defective^ 
and that in large schools the businesa ^gki 
be effectually got over in one^tenth part of 
the time that is required at present. Th^ 
only difficult in the universal adoption of m 
*^ rational primer,^' is, to teach the teaobere ( 
and yet this might be done in half an hour; 
Half a century hence, the common method 
will probably be exploded. In all casea.thn 
author recommends the mark of obliteratioRi 

The step from reading with these mark«i 
to reading without them, will be found very 
easy. Nothing more is necessary, than to 
give children the same books without marks, 
which they can read fluently with them. 

Spelling comes next to reading. New 
trials for the temper ; new perils for tli* 
understanding; positive rules and arbitrary 
exceptions ; endless examples and contra>- 
dictions; till at length, OM of all {MttiettM 
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inth the stupid docility of his pupil, the 
tutor perceives the absolute necessity, of 
Daking himgetby heart with all convenient 
fpeed every word in the language. • The 
jt^idable columns rise in dread succession. 
Months and years are devoted to the und^- 
aking; but. after . going through a whole 
ipdling-book, perhaps a whole dictionary, 
ilji we. come triumphi^ntly to spell Zeugma^ 
ire have foigotten how^ to spell Abbots and 
ire must begin again with AbiuemenL 
Itlerely the learning to spell so many uncol- 
lected words without any assistance from 
eason or analogy, is nothing compared with 
be difficulty of. learning the explanation ot* 
hem by rote, and the still greater difficulty 
f .understanding the meaning of the expla* 
lation. When a child has got by rote 
" Midnight, the depth of night ;'* 
'^ Metaphysics, the science which treats 
t^ of immaterial beings, and of forms 
" in general abstracted from matter ;", ' 
las he acquired any very distinct ideas 
ither of midnight or of metaphysics ? If a 
oy had eaten rice pudding till he fancied 
limself tolerably well acquainted with rice, 
rould lie find bis /knowledge much ifnptov^ 

VOL. /. E 
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by lemiiDg fvom his ^sp^ling-book tb 
ivonds 

"Rice, a^fopcign esculent grain ?*' 
fet we ^dre -sutprised to discover, that tBOSA 
biire so ^4ew accurate ideas, and that # 
msUify  learned disputes originate - in a con 
Iteed or impiroper use of Wbrds. 

"'Ail this is very true,*' says a eantti 
schoolmaster; " we see the evil, but w 
" cannot new^model the language, or writ 
** a perfect philosophical dictionary ; and i 
**'the mean time, w6 are bound to teaC 
**^ children to spell, which we do with th 
" less reluctance, because, though w^ allo^ 
"that if is an atduous task, we have foun 
"from experience that it can be accon 
plished, and that the understandings < 
many of our pupils survive all the perils 4 
" which you think them exposed during tl 
" operation/^ 

i Their understandings may, and do survi^ 
the operation ; but why should they be pi 
^'Mk unnecessary danger ? and why should n 
«arly disgust children with literature by tf 
-pain: and difficulty of their first lessons ? ^^ 
4ite convinced that the business of leamii 
t0'Spel\ is made much more laborioua 
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otuldren tiian it need to be : it may Jbe uaeftil 
10 give them five or six words every day jto 
lea^i by heart, but more only loads their 
ineiDOiy ; and ^ we should at first select 
v(»ds of which they know the meaning, aqd 
which occur most fi^quenUy in reading or 
oonyersation. The alf^abetical list of words 
in a spelling-book contains many ..which are 
not in common use, and the pupil foigets 
these as fast as he learns them. We have 
found it entertaining to children, to ask 
diem to spell any short sentence as it' has 
l)een accidentally spoken. ^' Put this book 
*'on that table.'^ Ask a child how he 
would spell those words if he were obliged 
to write them down, and you introduce into 
his mind the idea that he must learn to 
spell, before he can make his words and 
thoughts understood in writing. It is a 
good way to make children write down a 
few words of their own sdection every day, 
and correct the spelling ; and also after they 
have been reading, whilst the words are yet 
fresh in their memory, we may ask them to 
spell some of the words which they have 
ju6t seen ; by these means, and by repeating 
at different limes in the day those viot^% 

E 2 
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which are, most frequently wanted, his v<H 
cabulary will be pretty well stocked without 
Its having cost him many tears. We should 
observe, that children learn to spell more-by 
the eye than by the ear, and that the mere 
they read and write, the more likely- they 
will be to remember the combination • of 
letters in words which they have continually 
before their eyes, or which they feel ^ it 
necessary to represent to others. When 
young people begin to write j they first feel 
the use of spelling, and it is then that they 
will learn it with most ease and precision* 
Then the greatest care should be taken to 
look over their writing, and to make them 
correct every word in which they have made 
a^ mistake ; because bad habits of spelling, 
once contracted, can scarcely be cured: the 
understanding has nothing to do with the 
business ; and when the memory is puzzted 
between the rules of spelling right, and the 
habits of spelling wrong, it becomes a mis- 
fortune to the pupil to write even a common 
letter. The shame which is annexed to bad 
spelling ex<;ites young people's attention, 
as soon as they are able to understand that 
'it is consideried as a mark of ignoranoe and 
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ceding. We have often observed, that 
ren listen with anxiety to the remarks 
are made upon this subject in their 
nee, especially when the letters or 
I of grown-up people are criticised. 
>me time ago, a lady, who was reading 
wspaper, met with a story of an igno- 
magistrate, who gave for his toast at a 
ic dinner **the two Ks," for the King 

Constitution. " How very 'much 
lamed the man must have felt, when 

the people laughed at him for his mis- 
:e ! they must all have seen that he did 
t know how to BpeXL ; and what a dis- 
ice for a magistrate' too !^' said a boy 

heard the anecdote. It made a serious 
-ession upon him ; a few months after- 
Is, he was employed by his father in an 
ipation which was extremely agreeable to 
» but in which he continually felt the 
ssity of spelling correcdy. He was 
iloyed to send messages by a telegraph ; 
e messages he was obliged to ymte 
n hastily in little journals kept for the 
K>se ; and as these were seen by several 
)le when the business of the day came to 
tview^^ the hoy ha^ a considerable TStf>* 
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-  • « 

€##ie fef Oftkogfapliical exactness. He be^ 
€V»^ exttemefy d€8ifoa» to testch hmxtf, 
aod^ cMisequeiitfy hi» sueeess wm from tbM 
mommt ceriMn^ As to tke rest, we re^ 
to Lady Carlisle's ooospr^ieMrve fliaExitiii 
•• Spdl w^^ tf you ca».*' 

It is undou^ledty ^ consequenee MfMcb 
the nidimefits df literary education eaityv^ 
g«t ovep the first difficulties of i^^ditt^, 
ifriting, . aifd srpelling ; but much> of t^ 
asxiety, and bustle^ and lahcmip of iWcWn] ^ 
^ese tbififgd may be advants^eodsly s|>itttkl! 
If imire attention were turiieidi to^the-geMMl 
eoltivationr of the uade»staiiding, ^tid If 4»^ 
pakis weie taken to mBk^ Bt^ratufts^agrei^f^ 
ta children) it would be j^«nd leiss' dliBtotiM 
to ezoitei them^ to mental exertidn^ o»' touW 
duos the habite of pets«?t3ring' a^^pIicatiODs' 

Whem we speak of rendering )iV£^tftUIM 
t^eecdble tOi children, and of the dangsei^^ 
associating pain with the sight of ^ a^ book 
or wi?th^ the sound of the word #6^'^ iW 
should at the same time avoid the^errai^^ 
those* who in their; first lessons accust^ 
thehr pupils to so much annisementv tlHil 
they cannot help afterwards ^feeling disgust 
ed With the sobriety of ]im\xucta^(Mi ^ It bai 
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l)eeQ .die fashion of late to attempt teaohidg 
erery thing to children in play^ and iik> 
g^ious: people have contrived to insinuate 
much: useful knowledge, without betraying 
die design to instruct; but this system can*- 
not; be pursued beyond certain boundi) 
without many inconveniences; The habit 
ef Jbe^ig wiused not only indreases the de^ 
sircr: foi; anmsement, but it lessens eyed die 
relish forr pleasure ; so that the^^ mind bei- 
cxMliest passtvie aaid indolent^ and.aooursedf 
pca^tiiaHy increasing stimulusi3>necesiiafy 
toi laiwiikeQ! attention* Wiien\ disftipate^ 
IUibttd<are acquired, the pupil loses power 
owrhta own mind, and, instead of tigoMus 
vojunt£uy exi^tion, ^hich he should b^ didnt 
to cpmmaiid, ha shows that wayward iisM- 
becility; which can think succes^Sully only 
hy fits and starts: this piaralytic. sttte of 
mKBd has been, found to be one' of* the 
gn»te»t calamities attendant on what: is 
eall^ genius;. £^' ii^udieious edupattek 
cmateo Off increases this disease^ Letr us 
aoti tberefbre humour ohii<h)en'in thisicapci- 
cioi]» temper^ especiaUy if they have quick 
abili ti^ : fetus, give < rewards: propor ticMi^ 
tBtbeir exepti^ms wiAi unifona jusUce^ \i\s& 
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let US not grant bounties in education^ 
which, however they may appear to succeed 
in effecting partial and temporary purposes, 
are not calculated to ensure any consequences 
permanently beneficial. The truth is, that 
useful knowledge cannot be obtained with- 
out labour, that attention long continued 
is laborious, but that without this labour 
nothing excellent can be accomplished; 
£xcite a child to attend in earnest for a 
short time, his mind will be less fatigued,* 
and his understanding will be more im- 
proved, than if he had exerted but half the 
energy twice as long ; the degree of pain 
which he may have felt will be amply* and 
properly compensated by bis success ; this 
will not be an arbitrary variable reward, but 
one within his own power, and that can be 
ascertained by his own feelings. Here is 
no deceit practised, no illusion ; the same 
course of conduct may be regularly pursued 
through the whole of his education, and his 
confidence in his tutor will prc^ressively 
increase. On the contrary, if, to entice him 
to enter the paths of knowledge, we strew 
them with flowers, how will he feel when he 
02 us^ force hia way through tUoms audbriara? 



There is ' a riiaterial diflference between 
teaching children in play, and making learn- 
ing a task : in the one case we associate 
factitious pleasure, in the other factitious 
paio, with the object : both produce per- 
nicious effects upon the temper, and retard 
the natural progress of the understanding. 
The advocates in favour of '^ scholastic 
''badinage'' have urged, that it excites an 
interest in the minds' of children, similar to 
that which makes them endure a consider- 
able degree of labour in the pursuit of their 
amusements. Children, it is said, work 
hard at play, therefore we should let them 
play at work. Would not this produce 
effects the very reverse of what we desire ? 
The whole question must at last depend 
upon the meaning of the word play : if by 
play be meant every thing that is not usually 
called a task, then undoubtedly much may 
be learned at play ; if, on the contrary, we 
mean by the expression to describe that 
state of fidgetting idleness, or of boisterous 
activity, in which the intellectual powers 
are torpid, or stunned with unmeaning noise, 
the assertion contradicts itself. At play 
80' defined, children can learn nothing but 

M 5 
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bodily Hctivity; it is ct^tainly tru^i. Ihat 
when childnefi. arie interested abeut.'aejr 
things whether it, be about what we caU:4 
trifljQ, or a matter of consequence, tha$[ wilt 
exert thein3elvesi in ofdeirto succeed; ^ 
from the moment the attention is fixed) ito 
matter on what, children are no longer at 
ictte piay» they are at active work. 

S , a little boy of nine years old^ was 

standing without any book in his hand^ and 
seemingly idle: he was amusing himself 
with looking at what he called a rainbow 
upon the floor : he begged his sister M"   v 
to look at it; then he said he wondened 
what could make it; how it came there. 
The sun shone bright through the window^; 
the boy moved several things in the roem^ so 
as to -place them sometimes between the 
light and the colours which he saw upon the 
floor, and sometimes in a corner of the room 
where the sun did not shine. As he moved 
the things he said, ^' This is not it ;^' ^' Nor 
** this ;" " This has'nt any thing to dO' with 
^*it.** At last he found that when he 
moved u tumbler of water out of the place 
whore it stood, his rainbow vanished. > Some 
violets were in the tumbler ; S thought 
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Atf migfat; be the caiit» dl tbei obkfQM 
wfaiciiihe saw vponi the floors o#t> at be mm 
ppessed it, " Perhaps tfaeiQMnay be* th^ 
""iknogi'' :He took theviqletff put of the 
iratssi*; tte> eokiur&r: ren^ned upon tkeflooM 
Har theoi thought that ^^ it might: , be tiM 
vfater/' He: emptied the glass ; tke:Goloum 
remaiaed, but they weie fainter. S- " ' .i^ 
immedtatety: observed that it was the wale» 
aod glaasr together that made the rainbowi 
^'But,'^ said he, ^' there is no glass in the 
'' aky» yet there is a rainbow, so. that I think 
'' the water alone would do, if we could; but 
"bold ij; together without the glass. . Oh^ 
^^ 1 know how I can manage !" . He pouiied 
the water slowly oyt of the tumbler into a 
bason, which he placed where the son 
shone, and he saw the colours on the £kx>c 
twinkling behind the water as-it fell : thisf 
delighted him much ; bot he asked why it 
would not do when the sun did not shine. 
The sun went behind a cloud whilst he was 
trying his experiments: ** There was light,^' 
said he, " though there was no: sunshine*'' 
He then said he thought that the different 
thickness of the glass was the cause of the 
variety of colours: afterwards h& said, he 
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thought that the clearness or inuddiness df 
the different drops of water was the cause of 
the difierent colours. 

A rigid preceptor, who thinks that every 
boy must be idle who has not a Latin book 
constantly in his hand, would perhaps have 
reprimanded S for wasting his time ai 

playj and would have summoned him from 
his rainbow to his task ; but it is very ob- 
vious to any person free from prejudices, 
that this child was not idle whilst he was 
meditating upon the rainbow on the floor ; 
his attention was fixed ; he was reasoning,' 
he was trying experiments. We may call 
this play if we please, and we may say 
that Descartes was at play, when he first 
verified Antonio de Dominis, bishop of 
Spalatro's, treatise of the rainbow, by an ex- 
periment with a glass globe ;*^ and we may 
say that Buffon was idle, when his pleased 
attention was first caught with a landscape 
of green shadows, when one evening at sun- 
set he first observed that the shadows of 
trees which fell upon a white wall were 
green, when he was first delighted with the 



 See Priestley's History of Vision, vol. i. p. 51. 



6xact representation of a green arbour, whichr 
seemed as if it had been newly painted on 
the wall. Certainly the boy with his rain- 
bow on the floor was as much amused as 
the philosopher with his coloured shadows ; 
and,' however high sounding the name of 
Antonio de Dominis, bishop of Spalatro, 
may be, it does not alter the business in the 
least: he could have exerted only his 
utmost attention upon the theory of the 
rainbow, and this child did the same. We 
do not mean to compare the powers of 
reasoning, or the abilities, of the child and 
the philosopher ; we would only show that 
the same species of attention was exerted by 
both. 

To fix the attention of children, or, in 
other words, to interest them about those 
subjects to which we wish them to appiyj 
must be our first object in the early cultiva« 
tion of the understanding. This we shall 
not find a difficult undertaking if we have 
no false associations, no painful recollections 
to cohtend with. We can connect any 
species of knowledge with those occupations 
which are immediately agreeable to young 
people : for instance, if a child is building a 
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faoOde, we msy take that opportunity to 
teach him bow bricks are made, how the 
arehes over doors and windows are naade^ 
the nature of the keystone and hutments of 
an arehy the manner in which ail the dif-^ 
ferent parts of the roof of a house are put 
togiether, &c. r whilst he is learning all tbis» 
he is eagerly and seriously attentive, and we 
educate his understanding in the best posr 
siUe method ; but if, mistaking the appUca^ 
tion of the principle, that literature should 
be made agreeable to children, wie should 
oitice a child to learn his letters by a 
promise of a gilt coach, or by telling him 
that he would be the cleverest boy in the 
world if he could but learn the letter A^ we 
use false and foolish motives ; we may pos- 
sibly by Such means effect the immediate 
purpose, but we shall assuredly have reason 
to repent of such imprudent deceit. If the 
child reasons at all, he will be content after 
his first lesson with being " the cleverest 
'* boy in the world,'^ and he will not on a 
future occasion hazard his fame, having 
much to lose, and nothing to gain ; at all 
events he is now master of a gilt coach, and 
some new and larger reward must be proffered 



W excite his indualry. Beside the ' dted- 
vantage of early exhausting our slock of 
iDcitements> it is daogerous to humour 
popii^i with a variety of objects by waiy of 
relieving their attention ; the pleasure of 
thinking, and much of the profit, xmist 
fi^t^eftfJy. depend: upotii our preserving the 
greatest possible connexion between out 
ideas ; those who allow themselves ta start 
ffsom r o«e. object to another acqiure ^uch 
dissipated habits of mind, that they cannot^ 
without, e^treme^ difficulty and reluctance, 
follow any connected train of thovghh 
You caBnQt teach those who will not follow 
the ^aio of your reasons; upon the con- 
D^i^ioQ of our ideasi useful memory and 
reasoning must depend. We will give an 
inst^fiNe^e,: arithmetic is one of the first things 
tbajb we attempt to teach children. In the 
folkwing dialogue, . which passed between^ a 
boy of five yeaf^ ok} and his father, we may 
observe th^f till the child followed, his 
fathe^f^s train of ideas, he could liofc be 
taughl^. 

Father. S , how many can you take 

from one? 

S . None. 
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Father. None! Think; can you take 
nothing from one ? 

S . None, except that one. 

Father. Except! Then you can take one 
from one ? 

S' . Yes, that one. 

Father. How many then can you take 
from one ? 

S . One. 

Father. Very true ; but now, can you 
take two from one ? 

S . Yes, if they were figures I could 

rub them out. 

Father. Yes, you could ; but now we 
will not talk of figures, we will talk of things. 
There may be one horse or two horses, or 
one man or two men. 

S . Yes, or one coat or two coats. 

Father. Yes, or one thing or two things, 
no matter what they are. Now, could you 
take two things from one thing ? 

S . Yes, if there were three things, I 

could take away two things and leave one. 

His Father took up a cake from the tea- 
table. 

Father. Could I take two cakes from 
this one cake } 
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Sr— — . You could take two pieces. 

His Father divided the cake into halves; 
and held up each half so that the child 
might distinctly see them. 

Father. What would you call these two 
pieces ? 

S Two cakes. 

Father. No, not two cakes. 

«S— -. Two biscuits. 

His Father holding up a whole biscuit; 
What is this ? . 

S -. A thing to eat. 

Father. Yes, but what would you call 
it? ^ 

iS A biscuit. 

His Father broke it into halves, and 
showed one half. 

Father. What would you call this ? ' 

S was silent, and his sister was ap- 

plied to, who answered " Haifa biscuit.^* 

Father. Very well, that's all at present. 

The Either prudently stopped here, that 
he might.not confuse his pupil's understand- 
ing. Many people would think this child 
very stupid, but it will appear in other parts 
of this book that he was far from being a dull 
child ; the fault here wa§ in the teacYvet, ^yv^ 
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not in the pupil. Those only who have 
attempted to teach children can conceive 
how extremely difficult it is to fix their 
attention, or to make them seize the con- 
nexion of ideas, which it appears to us 
almost impossible to miss. 

Children are well occupied in examining 
external objects,' but they must also attend 
to words as well as things : one of the great 
difficulties in early instruction arises from 
the want of words: the pupil very often befe 
acquired the necessary ideas, but they are 
not associated in his mind with the words 
which his tutor uses : these words are theh 
to him mere sounds, which suggest* no 
correspondent though tSi Wohis^ as M. 
Condillac well observes,* are essential to 
our ai:quisition of knowledge ; they are the 
medium through; which one set of beings 
can' convey the result of their experinbents 
and observations to another ; they are iiiall 
mental processes the algebraic signs which 
assist us in solving the most difficult pro^ 
blems. What agony does a foreigner, 
knowing: himself to be a man of sense, 

 '' Art de Penser.^ 
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appeaTto suflSsr, when,' for want of language, 
he cannot in conversation communicate bis 
knowledge, explain his reasons, enforce his 
arguments, or make his wit intelligible ? in 
vain he has recourse to the language of 
action. The language of action, or, as Bacon 
calls it, of transitory hieroglyphic, is expres* 
sive, but inadequate. As new ideas are 
collected in the mind, new signs are wanted^ 
and the progress of the understanding would 
be early and fatally impeded by the want of 
language. M. de la Condamine tells us^ 
that there is a nation who have no sigh to 
ekpte^ the number thrte, but this word; 
jkfMariitrro'rikcoufqc. These people having 
begun, a9 Condrllac observes, in- such an 
incommodious manner^ it is not surprising 
diat. they hav«6 not advanced fardier in thei^ 
khbwledge of' arithmidtic : they have got no 
farfiii^ than the number three ; their know*^ 
ledge of arithmetic stops for ever at podlAr^ 
tqrrorincourac. But even this cumbersome 
tf%h ift better than 'Hone. Those wha have 
the midbrtune to be born deaf and dnmb, 
continue for ever in inteltectual imbecility. 
There is an account in the Memoires de 
I'Academie Royale, p. xxii — xxiii. 1703, of 
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a young man born deaf and dumb,* who '^^ 
recovered his hearing at the age of four and ^ 
twenty, and who, after employing himself s 
in repeating low to himself the words which 
he heard others pronounce, at length broke: i 
silence in company, and declared that he "i 
could talk. His conversation was but im* ; 
perfect; he was examined by several able 
theologians, who chiefly questioned him on 
his ideas of God, the soul, and the moifality 
or immorality of actions. It appeared that 
he had not thought upon any of these 
subjects ; he did not distinctly know what 
was meant fay death, and he never thought 
of it. He seemed to pass a merely animal 
life, occupied with sensible, present ofagects^ 
and with the few ideas which be received 
by his sense of sight ; nor did he seem to 
have gained as mudh knowlec^e as he might 
have done by the comparison of these ideas ; 
yet it is said that he did not appettr naturally 
deficient in understanding. 

Peter, the wild boy, who is mentioned in 
Lord Monboddo^s Origin of Language,t 

• See Condillac's Art de Penser. In the chapter "on the 
U86 of signsr' this young man is mentioned, 
t Vol, ii. 



had all his senses in remarkable perfection. 
He lived at a farm-house within half a mile 
of us in Hertfordshire for some years, and 
cWe had frequent opportunities of trying 
experiments upon him. He could articulate 
imperfectly a few words^ in particular, Kif^ 
George, which words he always accompanied 
with an imitation of the bells, which rang 
at the coronation of George the Second ; he 
could in a rude manner imitate two or three 
common tunes, but without words. Though 
his head, as Mr. Wedgewood and many 
others had remarked, resembled that of 
Socrates, he was an idiot : he had acquired 
a few automatic habits of rations^lity and 
industry, but he could never be made to 
work at any continued occupation ; he 
would shut the door of the farm-yard five 
hundred times a day, but he would not reap 
or make hay. Drawing water from a neigh- 
bouring river was the only domestic business 
which he regularly pursued. In 1779 we 
visited him, and tried the following experi- 
ment. He was attended to the river by a 
person who emptied his buckets repeatedly 
after Peter had repeatedly filled them. A 
shilling was put before his face into one of 
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the buckets when it was empty ; he took no !^ 
notice of it, but filled it with water and i 
carried it homeward : his .buckets swoie i 
taken from him before he reached the :boiK»e, i 
and emptied on the ground ; the isbilUqg, i 
which had fallen out, was again €ihown to w 
him, and put into the bucket. BeAar 3 
returned to the river again, filled his bucket 
and went home ; and when the bucket wps i 
emptied by the maid of the house where he 
lived, he took the shilling and laid it in a 
place where he was accustomed to deposit the 
presents that were made to him by curious 
strangers, and whence the farmer's wife 
collected the price of his daily exhibition. 

Rousseau declaims with eloquence, and 
often with justice, against what he calls a 
knowledge of words. Words without cor- 
respondent ideas are worse than useless ; 
they are counterfeit coin, which imposes 
upon the ignorant and unwary ; but words, 
which really represent ideas, are not only of 
current^use, but of sterling value ; they not 
only show our present store, but they 
increase our wealth by keeping it in con- 
tinual circulation ; both the principal and 
the interest increase together. The impor- 
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)f signs and words in our reasonings 
len eloquently explained, since the 
f Condillac, by Stewart. We must 
' the ideas of these excellent writers, 
e they are just, and applicable to the 
education ; but whilst we borrow, it 
\i proper acknowledgments that we 
3ever be able to make a sufficient 
• 

; a nice and difficult thing in educa- 
' proportion a child's vocabulary exactly 
knowledge, dispositions, or confortna- 

our management must vary; some 
cquire words too quickly, others too 
r. ' A child who has great faciUty in 
uncing sounds, will for that reason 
ly acquire a number of words, whilst 

whose organs of speech are not so 
ly formed, will from that cause alone 
ss ready in forming a copious voca- 
f. Children who have many compa- 
, or who live with people who con- 
a great deal, have mote motive, both 
sympathy and emulation, to acquire a 
ty of words, than those can haVe, who 
vith silent people, and who have few 
^anions of their own age. All these 
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circumstances should be considered by pa^ 
feats,: before they form their judgment of # 
pbild's capacity from his volubility, or. Iw 
jtaciturnity. Volubility can easily be checked 
Jby simply ceasing to attend to it, and.taci* 
turnity may be vanquished . by the eoGOu<; 
ragements of praise and affection :.;wq 
.^should neither be alarmed at one disposition^ 
nor at the other, but steadily pursue. the 
system of conduct which will be most ad- 
vantageous to each. When a prattling viva- 
cious child pours forth a multiplicity of words 
without understanding their meaning, we 
may sometimes beg to have an explanation 
of a few of them, and the child will then 
be obliged to think, which will prevent hiin. 

: from talking nonsense another time. When 
a thoughtful^ boy, who is in the habit of 
observing every object he sees, is^ataloss. 
for words to express his ideas, his. coun- 
tenance usuallv shows, to those who can 
read the countenances of children, that he 
is not stupi^ ; therefore, we need not urge 
him to talk, but^assist him judiciously with 
words " in his utmost need :'' at the same 
time'vve' ihould obsierve carefully, whether 

Jye grows Jazy when we assist him ;jf hisT 



stockof words does not inciettae in^piopoiw 
txMir to the assistaDce we give,, we skosld 
theiir stimulate him. to exertion,, or else he 
will become habitually iodolent in express* 
iog,h]» ideas ;. though he may think io a» 
language of his own,, he will not be aUe to- 
understand' our language when we attempt 
to teach: him: this would be a. source oC 
daily misery to both parties. 

When children begin to read^ they seem 
suddenly to acquire a great variety of words ; 
we should carefully examine whether they 
annex the proper meaning to those which 
are sa rapidly collected. Instead of giving 
them lessons and tasks to get by rote, we. 
should cautiously watch over every new 
phrase and every new word which they 
leam from books. There are but few books 
so written as that young children can com* 
prdiend a single sentence in them without 
much explanation. It is tiresome to those 
who hear them read to explain every word ; 
it is not only tiresome but difficuh ; besides, 
the ppogress of the pupil seems to be re- 
tarded; die grand business of readin^^ of 
gettii^ Aroi^ the books is impeded ; and 
the tuian^ oHMre impsitient than hU v^ig^X^ 

F 
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says, "Read on, I cannot stop to explaiii 
^^ that to you now. You will understand 
*' the meaning of the sentence if you will 
"read to the end of the page. You have- 
-not read three lines this half hour; we 
" shall never get on at this rate.^* 
" A certain dame at a country school, who 
had never been able to compass the word 
Nebuchadnezzar, used to desire her pupils 
to " call it Nazareth, and let it pass/* • 

If children be obliged to pass over words 
without comprehending them in books, they 
will probably do the same in conversation ; 
and the difficulty of teaching such pupils, 
and of understanding what they say, will 
be equally increased. At the hazard of 
being tedious, we must dwell a little longer 
upon this subject, because much of the 
future capacity of children seems to depend 
upon the manner in which they first acquire 
language. If their language be confused, 
so will be their thoughts ; and they will not 
be able to reason, to invent, or to write, 
with more precision and accuracy than they 
speak. The first words that children learn 
are the names of things ; these are easily 
aMoeiated • with -the objecte \fe^?K\%^*S *t\d 
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there is little danger of mistake or confusion*. 
We will not enter into the grammatical dis- 
pute concerning the right of precedency 
amongst pronouns, substantives, and verbs ; 
we do not know which came first into the 
mind of man ; perhaps in different minds, 
and in different circumstances, ^ the pre- 
cedency must have varied ; but this seems. 
to be of little consequence: children see 
actions performed, and they act themselves ; 
when they want to express the remembrance 
of these actions, they make use of ,thfe sort 
of words which we call verbs. Let these 
words be strictly associated with the ideas 
which they mean to express, and no matter 
whether children know any thing about the 
disputes of grammarians ; they will under- 
stand rational grammar in due time, simply 
by reflecting uppn their own minds. This 
we shall explain more fully when we speak 
hereafter of grammar ; we just mention the 
subject here, to warn preceptors against 
puzzling their pupils too early with gram- 
matical subtleties. 

If any person unused to mechanics were 
to read Dr. Desagulier*s description of the- 
maDtter io which a man walks, the wu\£\>^t 

F 2 
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of *-W^ and the travteift of tftld ctntM^f 
gM^ity^ ^ould so attia(26 and* coHf3und%i#, 
fluef' he^ would scaroely believe he cotiCd et^ 
a|;Mii perform: sucft a^ t^enrendous opeiKtii9ft 
aSs^^atof walking. CWMren, if ^eyv^^tit 
eiAy to hear gratnmarmnsi Mk of tlaie* p^' 

' of ^eech, and of synfex, wWiUld coriduflt!!^ 
that to speak rtius* be one of the most- dWI^ 
(iult 8lTt9 in fhe WOrkf : but ehildren, who afe 
riot usually so unfortunate as- to have* gwnri* 
itidttans for their preceptbrs^ wheti they first 
begm to speak, acquire language without 
being aware of the difficulties which Would 
app^ear so formidable in thteory. A child 
points foi or touches- the table, and when 
the Word table is repeated, at the same 
ifistatit he learafs the name of the thing. 
The facility with which a number of nanies 
ate thus learned in infancy is surprising, bbt 
we must not imagine that the child in M'rti- 
idg these names has acquired much kfid^- 
ledge ; he has prepared himself to be taught, 
but he has not yet learnt any thing accu- 
rately. When a child sees a guinea arrd* a 
shilling, and smiling says, '* That^s a 
** guinea, mamma! and that's a shilling J" 

the mother is pleased audt «utipt^t& ^i^^^t 
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son's intelligence, and she gives him credit 
Ibr more than he really possesses. We have 
associated with the words guinea and shilliog 
a muDber of ideas, and when we hear the 
«ame words pronounced by ^ young duki) 
ve perhaps have some confused belief that 
he has acquired -the same .ideas that>we have ; 
Jbience -we are pleased with the mare sQiwd 
9f words .of high import from in&Dttne 

£biifken .who pre delighted in their turn 
ihf:ih^ Q9qpara8^ipn of pleasure in the .coun* 
rl^napc^e i^f crfibersj .repeat the thin^ iwhieh 
[t^^ pMceive have j)leased ; and tb^s Ah^ir 
tgdwMijkifW f IB bqg w % 'those whp iirst *p«ftUie 
mnip jtbanis vaod iwho listen to then tidiQli 
tt)^ jattojinpt tP 4p^k. They who Apjplaull 
2flhiHl|r<ep for i^nowing the #ames pf tbifl|||i, 
imluapttliesn (quickly itp ifis^n -^ fi>uiplMr«f 
4}fMI»e3:l^:rote:F^ Jpqg as ^Ihey Jeacu :^ 
»vmiA of ^xt€um$|l object^ ronly, >whic;ki lUe^ 
ifltPrSf^ /e«d «m^ll, and touch, all >ia wf^ ; 
rjtbe tQwiep ^\1dH )«enrvey 4»tiBct lidoa^ qf .e«r- 
.tftin 4>QmeptipQs. A child -M^ho lefinqs the 
^O^OP^f a.itaflte, rpr of .^ colppr^ who .l»9ims 
'^tlli}^^te8te»ftf<^Mg)ir is caUed sweet, ^»4 
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ftoftiteawifed distinct words to expre*fe certmti k 
^perceptions ; and we can at any futiif e titffe t 
fsfecall to his mind the memory of those per- c 
options by means of their names, and he fc 
^mderstands us as well as the most learned s 
-philosopher. But, suppose that a boy had * 
fearned only the name of gold ; that, when - 
different metals were shown to him, he 
could put his finger upon gold, and say, 
" That is gold ;" yet this boy does not know 
all the properties of gold, he does not know 
-^in what it differs from other metals, to what 
/uses it is applied in arts, manufactures, and 
commerce; the name of gold in his mind 
i^resents nothing more than a substance of 
= a bright yellow colour, upon which jpeople, 
*he does not precisely know why, set a great 
• value. Now, it is very possible that a ch^ld 
might, on the contrary, learn all the pro- 
'perties, and the various uses of gold^ with- 
kmt having learned its name; his ideas of 
this metal would be perfectly distinct ;- but 
^*whenever he wished to speak of gold, be 
-Would be obliged to use a vast deal of cir- 
'*<?iimlocution to make himself understood ; 
ttid if he were to enumerate all the pro- 
^itfes- of the metal every tme\ve vmzited to. 
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fi^MfU the. general idea, his conyersatioii 
(yrauld be intolerably tedious to .others, . and 
to hinoiself this useless repetition must be 
^Ktremely laborious. He would certainly 
«be glad to learn that single word gold^ 
which would save him so much trouble ; his 
understanding would appear . suddenly to 
have improved, simply from his having ac* 
qiured a proper sign to represent his ideas. 
The boy who had learnt the name, without 
knowing any of the properties of gold, 
would also appear comparatively ignorant as 
.soon as it was discovered that he had few 
ideas annexed to the word. It is, perhaps, 
"for this reason, that some children seem sud- 
denly to shine, out with knowledge, which 
iSXO .one suspected they possessed,, whilst 
o&ers who had appeared to be very quick 
-wd clever^ come to a dead stop in their edu- 
^cation, and appear to be blighted by some 
tiunknown -cause. The children who sud- 
. denly shine out, are those who had acquired 
.a number of ideas, and who, the moment 
4hey' acquire proper words, can communicate 
their thoughts to others. Those childr^ 
who suddenly seem to lose their superiority, 
3jii!(»««ic/i ai9jbad acquired a. variety oi vjot^^ 
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hitt indued: aonexed ideas to tbem ; iWheS 
ifaeir :igi]ora0ae is detected, we not oAlf ' 
^despair of ihecn, but they are lapt to dcBpidf ' 
/of ^tbemseifirBB.; they see 'fbeiT compankrirti ' 
]get)b€ifoi:e tbetn, ^and they do not -exad^ i 
perceive the jcause ^of their fiitdden incapa^ ' 
>city. Where i¥e(8peak f of sensible, "visiiiie^ 
tangible iofaQecta, we can easily ^detect .t»iil 
iBemeds/" a icbild-s ignorance, it is easy aki 
idisoover whether he has jx has motca fo6tt« 
qplete 9K)tion jof ^such ta substanee >{» ^Id t 

we icafi !Qn imieffate hs /properties, cand ticndfljr 
point out in what )his definition is idafeetiiee/ 
XheiSubiErtBiice mm *be ieaeily ^pfoduced ftr 
iCBDamiiistioii ; most xif ;itB ipropertin mfe 
obvious 4o the senses ; we have oiotbingp ltd' 
<do but (to <how them to -the trfaild, and <tK^ 
«Mfciate 'With each "property ite ustmlnaiB^';' 
4ieie'there*can bene danger 4of puzstlingcHis 
imdeistamdrng s but when 'we come ^o^fbe 
explanation <if words which -do 'Rot^represenV 
l a t ei iTgl objects, we shdl *mi the ^sifialr 
menre'fliflScuk, 'We fian make ^children tuft- 
'flerstand *the meaning 'of -tibose woids vditdh 
•are the names of simptfe feelings oT *fltfej 
srind, sudh iw surprise, -joy^ gricff, pity ;' 
Ifecsase we can eitfcer ^ t^xR ipv^^gfta -^jf 



SEfiMs^e&eiiug ; or^we iwy, by the Q^iamfiff 
of Atber peopke iwho actually rfiuffier pwi sg 
^qffQT .pleraure, jioint out what we mean % 
ilieiwordsfloy andjgnaf. iButhow ahall we 
ej^ain ito our young f»pUs a loumb^ 4of 

words >ii^ch r^pvestAt neither ^xi&tiqg-subr 
stanoes .sor aio^ple feeliiig^, when we cm 
nftitber recur to-expejiiment ^nor to sympatic 
&a assistauoe ? XIow ahaiU we .explain, fcr 
instan/c^ ,Ahe words virtue justice, bene-- 
vcdence, ibeauty^ ta&te, &c. ? T.o ^auajy^^ 
our own ideas -i^f these is /no eaay task : ^to 
explain the process ^to a youqg child i» 
SQarceIy;possible. Call -qpon any man who 
has'iisad and reSected, for a definition pf 
virtue^ 4he>wb0ie ^^ theory of moral senti^ 
«< menta'' riaes perha^ps to .his view. at once 
in all its cde^nce ; the paradoxical acumexx 
of iMandeville, the perspicuous reasoning of 
Hume, the laccurate metaphysics of Con- 
(liUac, the persuaaivereloquicnGeTof .Stewart ,; 
all the variou3 doctrines that bavebepn ;$^pr 
ported concerning the foundation of morale, 
such as .the ifitness of things, tthe moral 
iseoae, the Js^wty of teutb9 ^t^V)jLy.i ^s^vie^, 

F 5 
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ttiy, common sense'; all tfaat^ fjUfevj^ii 
|aid by ancient and modern phildioj^t^/i^ j 
i^ecalled in transient and perplexing sueces- i 
sion to his memory. If such be the state s 
6f mind of the man who is to define, what fc 
ihust be the condition of the child' who is to ' 




..i'.' 



understand the definition ? . All that a pru- i 
dent person will attempt, is, to give instances 
of different virtues ; but even these it will 
be difficult properly to select f6r a child«> 
'General terms, whether in morals or in na- 

 I ! > 

tural philosophy, should, we apprehend, be 
as much as possible avoided in early educa- 
'iion. Some people may imagine that chil- 
dren have improved in virtue and wisdom 
when they can talk fluently of justice, and 
charity, and humanity : when they can read 
with a good emphasis didactic compositions^ 
in verse or prose : but let any person of 
sbber common sense be allowed to 'cross- 
examine these proficients, and the pretended 
extent of their knowledge will sink into a 
narrow compass; nor will their virtues, 
which have never seen service, be ready for 
action. 

• General terms are, as it were, but the en- 
dorsements upon the buudks of out ideas ; 



tt^l^.^ usefiil to those who have coUe<;^<^ 
^'SBLU$ibeT of ideas, i but:iuttterly. useless, to 
idi6oe M^ho have > no collections ready for 
^^^efassification ; nor should. we be in a. hurry 
t'f^ tie. up the bundles, till we are sure that 
:^he collection is tolerably complete; the 
.^trouble, the difficulty, the shame of untying 
/oifaem late in :life is felt even by superior 
'^minds. ^ " Sir/' said Dr. Johnson, .."I 
?V don^t like, to have any of my opinions 
.'*' attack^, : I have made up my faggot, and 
u^*^ if you draw out one you weaken the 

K>*5 whole." . ; 

tTr* Preceptors sometimes explain general 
/ifterms and^abstract notions vaguely to their 
titi^upils,- because : they are ashamed to make 
()^atr answer which every sensible person 
<^,^fiHi8t frequently make to a child's inquiries, 
♦t -^" J don't know/^'* Surely it. is much 
^il)«tter;to say at once, " I cannot explain 
{>c>t'4lws to you," than to attempt an imperfect 
.- or sophistical, reply. Fortunately . for us, 
^.^pi^}drei), if they are not forced to attend 

-V — : r 

1X3 m/i t-. * Rousseau. 
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clU ifltecKes ifiar nAiok ^dl^ flww; oft ^Mlii 
-^riU ^Bit'^tvQubfe lus jmufih (witiot naMal ^eodi 
imeteph^ioBli^MiliCons^: their tattentioiiYiitttt 

ikiteift t^upen eacpemneBte, ithey 'witi Bitt cfa& 
/^eryaaqmnitnse aiMXit ilbecHiea. ^Let ais tkm 
:tEk& care that their si mple idGas i>e aoomatei 
ttsd vriiea tiiese me cooipoundfid) 4hetr^ 
complex 'notions, iheir ^'principles, opmioos^ 
«uid ta9te^, nvitl neeessasrHy he ;just ; diiefr^ 
SaiGq^Mge svtM then >he as ;accprate ;a8 tthetr^ 
tideas '4ire distiiNrt ; laxkd ihenoe :ifaey>win be^ 
enabled to reason with precision, and ttk 
ifameat wcdi ifacili ty. ^Wiermay ^tdoBerw^Hthat ' 
lfae»graat jdiSkmhy m ireasming lis Aoifis) 
^uteadify- upon lOur iteraisr; adeas can Jx^ 
•eaohly cooifiifed, 'iHnen dfae^wonds kfywhiiSk^ 
mse leirpiiesK ^tfaicsm ^e jfiefined.; )as w anab^) 
iDcslie and algebra, we can jeoBily isolve ^a»y^ 
pocfbleRi, ':y(dien we '- lurae qDrecise. signs for^'aiHt 
idle nuinbeasiernd quantities whiob a«eototbe >t 
xnnsidered. ^<' 

it is not ifiram ^idleness, it is not Ifnam * 
stupidity, it is not from obstinacy, that chil-*J 
dren frequently show an indisposition to i 
' listen to those mbo attempt to explain 



(bii^u to tbm. 7be'(^Mi!iW)ii 'df uMlmAiofti 
ii4ii€ii^i» fte^fumfly ^^^^quifed 'tmm ^Amid, H 
too -gwat for ^tbe -patienm* cif -cbildimod^: ^ the 
avoids -Hbat are '^used fire bo inaccwate in 
their signification, that ^ley tromney 4o Ibe 
mind sometimes one idea and sometimes 
anodier ; we might as well require of them 
to cast up a sum right whilst we rubbed 
out and changed the figures every instant,^ 
as expect that they should seize a combina-- 
tion of ideas presented to them in variable 
words. Whoever expects to command the 
attention of an intelligent child, must be^ 
extremely careful in the use of words. If 
the pupil be paid for the labour of listening 
by 'the pleasure of understanding what is 
said, he will attend, whether it be to his 
playfellow or to his tutor, to conversation or 
to books. But if he has by fatal experience, 
discovered, that, let him listen ever so at- 
tentively, he cannot understand, he will 
spare himself the trouble of fruitless exer- 
tion ; and, though he may put on a face of 
attention, his thoughts will wander far from 
his tutor and his tasks. ' 

" It is impossible to fix the attention of i 
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" children/* exclaims the tutor ; " when 
" this boy attends, he can do any thing, but 
"he will not attend for a single instant/' 

Alas! it is in vain to say he will not 
L.attend — he cannot. 
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CHAPTER III, 



ON ATTENTIOW. 

Pere Bourgeois, one of the missionaries 

of China, attempted to preach a Chinese 

sermon to the Chinese. His own account 

of the business is the best we can give. 

" They told me Chou signifies a book, so 

" that I thought whenever the word Chou 

** was pronounced, a book was the subject 

" of discourse ; not at all. Chou, the next 

" time I heard it, 1 found signified a tree. 

" Now I was to recollect Chou was a book, 

" and a tree ; but this amounted to nothing. 

" Chou I found also expressed great heats. 

" Chou is to relate. Chou is the Aurora. 

" Chou means to he accustomed. Chou 

" expresses the loss of a wager ^ &c. I 

" should never have done were I to enu- 

" merate all its meanings * * * * * 
u * # # # 
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" I i^ited my sermon at least fifty tWHtf 
" to my servant before I spoke it in^ pjufoli^ 
<' and yet I am told, though be continu^)^ 
" corrected me, that of the ten parts of, thf^ 
" sermon (as the Chinese express themn 
" selves) they hardly understood threQ;t 
" Fortunately, the Chinese are wonderfully 
" patient/^ <1 

Children are sometimes in the condition:: 
/in ivhichfthe Chinese found tbeffl^selvQS ^ 
^isilearnedimissionary^s ^sermon, and |hw 
fBiience ideserv^es to be equally comnAefi^dedr 
The jdiificulty of uadeFsfeanding (the tCtotose^ 
Chouofitrilses /US immediately, and-^tne sym* 
^pathise with JPere Bourgeois's perplexity^: 
^etJaafiny'W0(r»ls9<wifaich are in common us^ 
samo^dtus, may qi^erhaps be as puzzling ta^ 
^ildren. iMlocic [see Johnson's JQictidnaryjv 
r^igsdfks ta^heavy pieae ^itimbev, a ma9S tf\ 
.matter^ SloGk means the wood o» ^kieAr 
.kati'^awe formed. £lock means uhs iw(^od\ 
4m wkick criminals are heheaded. >Bl0ek 
as a sea term iftyr \a puUey^ jBlock vis iOn 
iobsipuciiimy la ^tap ; and, :fina%., dEUock^ 
4aQEean6ia(&/orArA^ad[<«-^ChildreD'do mA rper^^ 
€eive that the -metaphoric .meanings of this 
word are all derived from the original Slack. 



J* 

(Bfi loia %i our langoage 'ten 'meaaings 
'ttteto/, ten for open, twenty-two for-ti/i«b, 
i «ixtyjthree for /o /aff. Such are Ae 
feels of language! but, whatever they 
gr ^be, we cannot hope immediately to see 
^m reformed, because common cooyBent 
d Unhversal custom must combine to esta- 
ah a new vocabulary* None but philo- 
alters could invent, and none but philo- 
ihefB would adopt a philosophical lan- 
E)g^. The new philosophical language of 
miistry (was received at first iwith some 
uotance, eveB by chemists, nQtwithatand- 
ffits ,obiv:iouss ;utUity and >degaace, Butler 
wtimony, and liver of -sulphur, iflowo^ tot 
ic, (oil of ^vitriol, and -spirit of sulphur by 
i dbell, |)owder df algaroth, and :aalt of 
mbrdth, noay y^t long retaiti their amarat 
fs lamoif^t upothocaries. Tjbete dots 
t ^xist tin the mineral kingdom lettber 
tter^or oil, .or yetrflowers.; <hese treaciiear. 
I tnames^ are >guven to the opftost yiolent 
Aons, sotthat there is no analogy to guide 
5 undewtanding or the memory : but 
istomrhas a presotiptive eight to talk non- 
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^' I i^ited my sermon at least fifty timfi[ 
^^ to my servant before I spoke it in^ p^ubili^ 
" and yet I am told, though he continually; 
" corrected me, that of the ten parts of. th#) 
" sermon (as the Chinese express theoiri 
" selves) they hardly understood threeij 
" Fortunately, the Chinese are wonderfully 
" patient/^ d 

Children are sometimes in the condition: 
/in ivhichthe Chinese found tbeaaselvQs "Qt 
^isilearned.missionary's 'Sermon, smd tfiw 
fBiience ^deserves to be equally comnAemtedl' 
The jdiiBculty of uadeFsfeanding ]tlve ^Cbmm^^ 
Choufitribes /US immediately, andwB sym- 
^pathise with ;Pere Bourgeois's perplexity: 
yetJaftiiny?vraRds,a^hich are in common uae^ 
sasongdt.us, may qi^erhaps be aspu^szling tOr 
^ildren. Block [see Johnson's Jdictionaryjv 
<83gRifi^s ia,4^eat^ piece of TtimbeVj a ma9s ^\ 
.matter^ Slock means the wood on ^hieh: 
iats^me rfotnved. £lock means %the .W0od 
Ml ^Mck criminals are beheaded. >Bl^ek 
3S a sea term for \a pulley^. :Block .is ,an 
tobamciion, jo slap; and, fina%., JEilock' 
-means fa (6/ori5rA^arf.— Children 'do mA tper^ 
^ve that the metaphoric meanings of this 
word are all derived from the original Blagk. 



fSM tM %i our language 'ten 'meattings 
^M^eel, ten for open, twenty*two far up^^ 
i -aixty-ithree for lo fall. Such are Ae 
Fects of language! but, wliatever tiwy 
►y^be, we cannot hope immediately to see 
^m reformed, because common cooyBent 
d universal custom must combine to esta- 
sfa a new vocabulary. None but philo- 
pk&rs could invent, and none but philo- 
ph^« would adopt a ipbilosophical Ian- 
4ge. .The new philosopfadcal language of 
emistry (was received at first with sonoe 
liotance, even by chemists, not wjthata»d- 
^ its ;ob!viou05 .utility and d^;an0e, Butler 
taBtinoony, and liver of ^sulphur, iflowo^ ^f 
ic, «oiI of ^vitriol, and spirit of sulphur by 
3 dbell, |)Owder df algaroth, and :aalt of 
mhfcttb, may yet long retain their aaoiwt 
ks lamoif^t upothacaries. Tsbete dots 
t ^xist >in ibe mineral kingdom either 
liter (or oil, .€r yet fflo wars.; <hese treacdaear. 
8 tnames^ are >given to the onost yicrfent 
taoss, so rthat there is no analogy to guide 
B uadenstanding or the memory : but 
iBtomrfaas a pcesoriptive eight to talknon- 
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•:|Utfe oae disdaei itiea troai a lesson, t 
J. Ji^ renuu a ouamseti aotioa of twe 
ouiefeac oiuxss. iome people imagine, I 
m ouiurea oppeiir iiYeise cd repetiti 
vunticv vniii .unu^e oiem. Vorietv to a < 
Sana oesT'tse oercuuiy relieves me miiidy 
Jieu :ue oofecss^ wmch are varied must 
tu J« eifiurefv new. ISoveicy and vari 
UftU«*!U uu^fue cue miuii. Eitiier we len 
;ve uc :ae <miOw, or eise we tkdgue c 

A .e«k >ettn& i^o a ^lendemaa* biou 

:«M> .->*»i>iit,Y :o Loiiuon : he wished 

iKM i& itte same mne tD astoi 

•%«ai QM laccutikeQce or cbe bki 

c%x OIK* «Mt|MMe«aiteriiaviiig equip] 

.«MbriL «;%K iu^tidU ceuaemeiu iie rook tfa 

.)«» vu« uftoctf tusr vo wuik oiroueti die stn 

j« l.v tttev/u. I iif % ^«uiittiu ibr several ho 

iu »u<teM;!^* . . ii«\% . .N;»e4tieii a«3ttMr pieas 

aua «MiUiA*«ica xii .im jiiwc wiuGn ^ey a 

HiivM itk^w \%*taiL vufe»^c'uueu, di^r ttfiptai 

u»Kwiu*aoii*v lucAHuutiuiy -iUui :sntpi&Hi. 

'wv'u (1^ iuv% ^v( Inniie* ctiev :iac dowB w 

UicAi « iiK^Ma^ upuu tiicir kuees^ and hid di 
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Incv. bebffaeeir their faandi. The only w(Mt> 
_ tegr-could be brought to utter were, " Too* 
^''Mueh smok&^too mtich noise— *too arnch 
^hfn£Be» — too much, men-^too much every 

Some people who attend public lectures 
iqK>n nsitural' philosophy, with the expecta*- 
tioa of being much amused and instracted^ 
gDT home with sensations similar to those of 
tbs poor Eskiinaux ; they feel th^it they 
have had' too much of every thing. The 
lecturer has not time to explain his terms, 
or to repeat them till they are distinct in the 
mffmory of his audience. To children every 
mo^ of instruction must be hurtful which 
fiitjgues attention; therefore a skilful pre* 
G^tOP wilt as much as possible avoid the 
manner^ of teaching, to which the public 
lecturer is in some degree compelled by 
bis situation. A private preceptor, who 
undertakes the instruction of several pupils 
in the saniB^.family, will examine with caaie 
the different habits and tempers of hispupils ; 
and he will have full leisure to adapt his 
instructions peculiarly to each. 

There are some general observations which 
apply to: aU understandings ; these we shall 
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first enumeiate, and we may afterwarck^ii!: 
examine what dislincdons should be madir^^i 
for pupils of diff<»ent tempers or dispositions:^,'!! 
Besides distinctness and accuracy in the'^i^t 
language which we use, besides care' to pro- -i 
duce but few ideas or terms, that are new id' .js 
our first lessons, we must exercise attentions \ 
but during very short periods. In the be-**' 'i 
ginning of every science pupils have much' ^ 
laborious work ; we should therefore allow 
them time; we should repress our own 
impatience when they appear to be slow in 
comprehending reasons, or in seizing ana- 
logies. We often expect, that those whom 
. we are teaching should know some things 
intuitively, because these may have been so 
long known to us that we forget how we . 
learned them. We may from habit learn 
to pass with extraordinary velocity from one 
idea to another. " Some often repeated 
" processes of reasoning or invention," says 
Mr. Stewart, " may be carried on so quick- 
" ly in the mind, that we may not be con- 
'^ scious of them ourselves.^^ , Yet we easily 
convince ourselves that this rapid facility of 
thought is purely the result of practice, by 
observing the compatalwdy slow v^o^^ess 
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f our understandings on subjects to which 
^e have not been accustomed : the progress 
f the mind is there so slow, that we can 
ount every step. 

We are disposed to think that those must 
e. naturally slow and stupid, who do not 
leiceive the resemblances betweea objects 
Fhich strike us, we say, at the first glance, 
kit what we call the first glance is frequent- 
y the fiftieth ; we have got the things com- 
Jetely by heart ; all the parts are known 
us, and we are at leisure to compare and 
udge. A reasonable preceptor will got 
ixpect from his pupil two efforts of atten- 
ion at the same instant ; he will not require 
hem at once to learn terms by heart, and 
o compare the objects which those terms 
•epresent ; he will repeat his terms till they 
ire thoroughly fixed in the memory ; he 
will repeat his reasoning till the chain of 
ideas is completely formed. 

Repetition makes all operations easy; even 
the fatigue of thinking dim^inishes by ha- 
bit. — That we mav not increase the labour of 
the mind unseasonably, we should watch for 
the moment when habit has made one lesson 
easy> and then we may go forward a x\^vi 
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Step* lo teaching the chilikeai at tSievHoH 
of lodt^stry at Munich to spio^ Cpdint Ru 
fbfd wsetjf ordered that they should he mi 
perfect in one motion before any othcrm 
riiown- to them : at first they were dlon 
ofdy to moye the wheel by the treadle "W 
their feet; when^ srflter suffident. pfdcHi 
the foot becaine perfect in its lasscM, 1 
hands were set to work, and the x^hildi 
were allowed to begin to spin with cos 
materials. It is said that these chiidi 
made remarkably good spinners. Madai 
de Genlis applied the s^me principle, 
teaching Adela to play upon the harp.^ 

la the first attempts to learn any n 
bodily exercise, as fencing or dancingf, p 
eons are not certain what muscles they tw 
U3e» and what may be left at rest; th 
generally employ those of which they be 
the most ready command, but these m 
not always be the muscles which are rea 
wanted in the new operation. The simpl 
thing appears difficult till by practice '■ 
have associated the various slight nK>tk 
l¥hich ought to be combined ; we feel tl 
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kbm want of use our motions are not obe* 
dient to our will, Bnd to supply this defect, 
ila -exert more strength and activity than is 
Iif|ui8ite« ^* It does not require strength ; 
%jotL need not use so much force ; you 
^need * not take so much pains :** we fre- 
quently say to those who are making the 
Int painful, awkward attempts at soitib 
flimple operation. Can any thing appear. 
nore easy than knitting, when we look at 
the dexterous rapid motions of an experienced 
(Mctitioner ? but let a gentleman take up 
a- lady's knitting needles, and knitting ap- 
pears to him, and to all the spectators, one 
of the most difficult and laborious operations 
imaginable. A lady who is learning to work 
with a tambour needle puts her head down 
dose to the tambour frame, the colour comes 
into her face, she strains her eyes, all her 
faculties are exerted, and perhaps she works 
at the rate of three links a minute. A week 
afterwards, probably, practice has made the 
work perfectly easy ; the same lady goes 
npidly on with her work ; she can talk, 
and- laugh,- and perhaps even think, whilst 
she works ; she has now discovered that 
a number of the motions, and a great por« 

VOL. I. G 
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tion of that attention which she thought j 
necessary to this mighty operation, maybe j: 
advantageously spared. -^ 

In a similar manner, in the exercise of ^ 
our minds upon subjects that are new to us, ^ 
we generally exert more attention than is' , 
necessary or serviceable, and we conse* ^ 
quently soon fatigue ourselves without any ^ 
advantage. Children, to whom many sub- ^ 
jects are new, are often fatigued by these 
Overstrained and misplaced efforts ; in these , 
circumstances a tutor should relieve the at« 
tention by introducing indifferent subjects 
of conversation ; he can, by showing no 
anxiety himself either in his manner or 
countenance, relieve his pupil from any 
apprehension of his displeasure, or of his 
contempt ; he can represent that the object 
before them is not a matter of life and death ; 
that if the child does not succeed in the 
first trials, he will not be disgraced in the 
opinion of any of his friends ; that by per- 
severance he will certainly conquer the 
difficulty ; that it is of little consequence, 
whether he understands the thing ii)») ques- 
tion to^ay or to-morrow : these considera- 
tions will calm the over-anxious pupil's 
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i^tation, and, whether he succeed or not, 
he will not suffer such a degree of pain as 
to disgust him in his first attempts. 

Besides the command which we by this 
prudent management obtain over the pupils 
mind, we shall also /prevent him from ac- 
quiring any of those awkward gestures and 
involuntary motions which are sometimes 
practised to relieve the pain of attention. 

Dr. Darwin observes, that when we expe- 
rience any disagreeable sensations^ we en- 
deavour to procure ourselves temporary 
relief by motions of those muscles and limbs 
which are most habitually obedient to our 
will. This observation extends to mental 
as well as to bodily pain ; thus persons in 
violent grief wring their hands and convulse 
their countenances ; those who are subject 
to the petty, but acute miseries of false 
shame, endeavour to relieve themselves by 
awkward gestures and continual motions. 
A ploughboy, when he is brought into the 
presence of those whom he thinks his su- 
periors, endeavours to relieve himself from 
the uneasy sensations of false shame, by 
twirling his hat upon his fingers, and by 
\'arioU8 uncouth gestures. Men who think 

G 2 
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a great deal, sometimes acquire habitual; ii! 
awkward gcjstures to relieve the paia of r: 
intense thought. -i 

When attention first becomes irksome. to i 
children, they mitigate the mental pain by u 
WTinkliug their brows, or they fidget and put i 
themselves into strange attitudes. These tt 
odd motions, which at first are voluntary, t 
after they have been frequently associated i 
with certain states of mind, constantly recur :; 
involuntarily with those feelings or ideas with i 
which they have been connected. For in- : 
stance, a boy, who has been used to buckle > 
and unbuckle his shoe when he repeats his : 
lesson by rote, cannot repeat his lesson with- 
out performing this operation ; it becomes a 
sort of artificial memory which is necessary 
to prompt his recollective faculty. When 
children have a variety of tricks of this sort 
they are of little consequence, but when they 
have acquired a few constant and habitual 
n)otions, whilst they think, or repeat, or 
istcn, these should be attended to, and the 
habits should be broken, otherwise these 
young people will appear, when they grow 
up, awkward and ridiculous in their manners ; 
ni3d, what is worse, perh^ips X\\e\tA\^ovy^kta. 
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and abilities will be too much in the power 
of external circumstances. Addison repre- 
sents with much humour the case of a poor 
man who had the habit of twirling a bit of 
thread round his finger ; the thread was acci- 
dentally broken, and the orator stood mute. 

To prevent children from acquiring such 
awkward tricks whilst they are thinking, we 
should, in the first place, take care not to 
maifie them attend for too long a time to* 
getfaer, then the pain of attention will not be 
80 violent as to compel them to use these 
strange niodes of relief. Bodily exercise 
should immediately follow that entire state 
of rest, -in which our pupils ought to keep 
themselves whilst they attend. The first 
symptonis of any awkward trick should be 
watched : they are easily prevented by early 
care from becoming habitual. If any such 
tricks have been acquired, and if the pupil 
cannot exert his attention without certain 
contortions are permitted, we should attempt 
th6 cure either by sudden slight bodily parn, 
or by a total suspension of all the employments 
with which these bad habits are associated. 
If a boy could not read: without ^wingin^ 
his head like- a pendulum, we should rather 
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prohibit him from reading for some time, 
than suffer him to grow up with this ridicu- 
lous habit. But in conversation » whenever 
opportunities occur of telling him any thing 
in which he is particularly interested, we 
should refuse to gratify his curiosity unless he 
keeps himself perfectly stilK The excitement 
here would be sufficient to conquer the habit. 
Whatever is connected with pain or plea- 
sure commands our attention ; but to make i 
this general observation useful in education, . 
we must examine what d^rees of stimulus .| 
are necessary for different pupils, and in ^ 
different circumstances. We have formerly 
observed, that it is not prudent early to use 
violent or continual stimulus, either of a pain- , 
ful or a pleasurable nature, to excite children 
to application, because we should, by an in- 
temperate use of these, weaken the mind, and 
because we may, with a little patience, obtain 
all we wish without these expedients. Be- 
sides these reasons, there is another potent 
argument against using violent motives to 
excite attention; such motives frequently 
disturb and dissipate the very attention 
which they attempt to fix. If a child be 
threatened with severe punishment, or 
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flattered with the promise of some delicious 
reward, in order to induce his performance 
of any particular task, he desires instantly 
to perform the task ; but this desire will 
sot ensure his success : unless he has previ- 
ously acquired the habit of voluntary exer- 
tion, he will not be able to turn his mind 
from his ardent wishes, even to the means 
of accomplishing them. He will be in the 
Situation of Alnaschar, in the Arabian tales^ 
who, whilst he dreamt of his future gran- 
deur, forgot his immediate business. 

To teach any new habit or art, we must 
not employ any alarming excitements ; 
small, certain, regularly recurring motives, 
iFhich interest, but which do not distract the 
mind, are evidently the best. The ancient 
inhabitants of Minorca were said to be the 
best slingers in the world ; when they were 
children, every morning what they were to 
eat was slightly fastened to high poles, and 
they were obliged to throw down their break* 
&8t with their slings from the places where 
they were suspended, before they could 
satisfy their hunger. The motive seems to 
have been here well proportioned to the 
effect that was required ; it could not be any 
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great misfortune to a boy to go without his 
breakfast ; but as this motive returned every 
morning, it became sufficiently serious to the 
hungry slingers. 

It is impossible to explain this subject so 
as to be of use, without descending to minute 
particulars. When a mother says to her little 
daughter, as she places on the table before 
her a bunch of ripe cherries, " Tell roe, my 
" dear, how many cherries are there, and I 
" will give them to you ?'^ — ^the child's atten- 
tion is fixed instantly ; there is a sufficient 
motive ; not a motive which excites any 
violent passions, but which raises just such: 
a d^ee of hope as is necessary to produce 
attention. The little girl, if she knows from 
experience that her mother's promise will be 
kept, and that her own patience is likely to 
succeed, counts the cherries carefully, has 
her reward, and upon the next similar trial 
she will from this success be still more dis- 
posed to exert her attention. The pleasure 
of eating cherries, associated with the plea- 
sure of success, will balance the pain of a 
few moments prolonged application, and by 
degrees the cherries may be withdrawn, and 
the association of pleasure will remain. 
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Objects or thoughts, that have been associ** 
ated.witli pleasure, retain the power of pleas- 
ing ; as the needle touched by the loadstone 
acquires polarity, and retains it long after 
the loadstone is withdrawn. 

Whenever attention is habitually raised by 
fhe power of association, we should be care- 
ful to withdraw all the excitements that were 
originally used, because these are now un- 
necessary; and, as we have formerly ol>- 
served, the steady rule with respect to 
stin^ulus should be to give the least possible 
quantity that will produce the effect we 
want. Success is a great pleasure ; as soon 
as children become sensible to this pleasure, 
that is to say, when they have tasted it two 
or three times, they will exert their atten- 
tion merely with the hope of succeeding. 
We have seen a little boy of three years old, 
frowning with attention for several minutes .. 
together, whilst he was trying to clasp and - 
UQcIasp a lady's bracelet ; his whole soul  
was intent upon the business, he oeither 
saw or beard any thing else that passed ifx 
the room, though several people were talk- 
ing, and some happened to be looking ;it . 
him. The pleasure of success, when he * 
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had clasped the bracelet, was quite suffi- zi 
cient ; he looked for no praise, though he ^ 
was perhaps pleased with the sympathy that 
was shown in his success. Sympathy is a 
better reward for young children in such 
circumstances than praise, because it does 
not excite vanity, and it is connected with 
benevolent feelings; besides, it is not so 
violent a stimulus as applause. 

Instead of increasing excitements to pro- 
duce attention, we may vary them, which 
will have just the same effect. When sym- 
pathy fails, try curiosity ; when curiosity 
fails, try praise ; when praise b^ins to lose 
its effect, try blame : and when you go back 
again to sympathy, you will find, that after 
this interval, it will have recovered all its 
original power. Doctor Darwin, who has 
the happy art of illustrating, from the most 
familiar circumstances in real life, the ab- 
stract theories of philosophy^ gives, us the 
following picturesque instance of the use of 
varying motives to prolong exertion. 

" A little boy, who was tired of walkings 
" begged of his papa to carry him. *. Here,* 
" says the reverend doctor, * ride upon my 
^' gold-headed cane ;' and the pleased child. 
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*^ putting it between bis legs, gallopped 
•* away -with delight/' 

Alexander the Great one day saw a poor 
man carrying upon his shoulders a heavy 
load of silver for the royal camp : the man 
tottered und^r his burthen, and was ready to 
give up the point from fatigue. " Hold on, 
" friend, the rest of the way, and carry it 
" to your own tent, for it is your^/^ said 
Alexander* . : 

There are some people who have the 
power of exciting others to great mental 
exertions, not by the promise of specific 
rewards, or by the threats of any punish- 
ment, but by the ardent ambition which, 
they inspire, by the high value which is set 
upon their love and esteem. When we 
have formed a high opinion of a friend, his 
approbation becomes necessary to our own 
self-complacency, and we think no labour 
too. great to satisfy our attachment. Our 
exertions' are not fatiguing, because they are 
associated with all the pleasurable sensations 
of affection, self-complacency, benevolence, 
and liberty. These feelings in youth pro- 
duce* all the virtuous enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of great minds ; even childhood is 
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capable of it in some degree, as those 
parents well know, who have ever enjoyed 
the attachment of a grateful, affectionate 
child* Those who n^lect to cultivate the 
afiections.of their pupils, will never be able 
to excite them to " noble ends/' by " noble 
means/' Theirs will be the dominion of 
fear, from which reason will emancipate 
herself, and from which pride will yet more 
certainly revolt. 

' If Henry the Fourth of France bad been 
reduced like Dionysius, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, to earn his bread as a schoolmaister, 
what a different preceptor he would probably 
have made ! Dionysius must have been 
hated by his scholars as much as by his sub- 
jects ; for it is said, that " he practised upon 
** children that tyranny which he could no 
" longer exercise over men/'* 

The ambassador, who found Henjy the 
Fourth . playing upon the carpet with his 
children, would probably have trusted his 
own children, if he had any, to. the care of 
such an affectionate tutor. 



• Cicero. 
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. Henry the Fourth wbould have attached 

his pupils whilst he instructed them ; they 

would have exerted themselves because they 

could not have been happy without his 

esteem. Henry's courtiers, or rather hi9 

firsends, for though he was a king he had 

irieuds, sometimes expressed surprise at 

their own disinterestedness : '' This king 

" pays us with words," said they, *' and 

" yet we are satisfied !*' Sully, when he 

was only Baron de Rosny, and before he 

had any hopes of being a duke, was once 

in a passion with the king his master, and 

half resolved to leave him: *' But I dont 

" know how it was," says the honest minis^ 

ter ; ^^ with all his faults, there is something 

'^ about Henry which I found I could not 

** leave ; and when I met him again, a few 

" words made me forget all my causes of 

" discontent.*' 

. Children are more easily attached thad 
courtiers, and fnii as easily rewarded • Wbe» 
once this generous desire of affection an4 
esteem is raised in the mind, their exertions 
seem to be universal and spontaneous ; 
children are then no longer like machines, 
which reguire to be wound up reguV?it\>j xc> 
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perform certain revolutions; they are ani- 
mated with a living principle, which directs 
all that it inspires. 

We have endeavoured to point out the 
general excitements, and the general pre- 
cautions, to.be used in cultivating the power 
of attention ; it may be expected that we 
should more particularly apply these to the 
characters of different pupils. We shall 
not here examine whether there be any 
original diflference of character or intellect, 
because this would lead into a wide theore- 
tical discussion ; a difference in the temper 
and talents of children early appears, and 
some practical remarks may be of service to 
correct defects, or to improve abilities, 
whether we suppose them to be natural or 
acquired. The first differences which a* pre- 
ceptor observes between his pupils, when 
he begins to teach them, are perhaps scarcely 
marked so strongly as to strike the careless 
spectator ; but sn a few years these varieties 
are apparent to every eye. This seems to 
prove, that during the interval the power of 
education has operated strongly to increase 
the original propensities. The quick and 
slow, the timid and presumptuous, should 
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be early instructed, so as to correct as much 
as possible their several defects. 

The mauner in which children are first 
instructed must tend either to increase or 
diminish their timidity or their confidence 
in themselves, to encourage them to under* 
take great things, or to rest content with 
limited acquirements. Young people, who 
have found from experience that they cannot 
remember or understand one half of what 
is forced upon their attention, become ex* 
tremely diffident of their own capacity, and 
they will not undertake as much even as 
they are able to perform. With timid tem- 
pers^ we should therefore b^in by expecting 
but tittle from each effort, but whatever is 
attempted should be certainly within their 
attainment ; success will encourage the most 
timid humility. It should be carefully 
pointed out to diffident children, that atten- 
tive patience can do as much as quickness 
of iqtellect : if they perceive that time makes 
all the difference between the quick and the 
slow, they will be induced to persevere. 
The transition of attention from one subject 
to another is difficult to some children, to 
qth^, it is e^y ;. if all be ej^pected to do 
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the same things in an equal period of time,^ 
the slow will absolutely give up the compe-^ , 
tition ; but, on the contrary, if they are ,, 
allowed time, they will accomplish their 
purposes. We have been confirmed in our 
belief of this doctrine by experiments; the . 
same problems have been frequently given, 
to children of different degrees ofquicknessf 
and though some succeeded much more 
quickly than others, all the individuals in 
the family have persevered till they have 
solved the. questions: and the timid seem 
to have been more encouraged by this prac- 
tical demonstration of the infallibility of 
persevering attention, than by any other 
methods which have been tried. When, 
after a number of small successful trials, 
they have acquired some share of confidence 
in themselves, when they are certain of the 
possibility of their performing any given 
operations, we may then press them a little 
as to velocity : when they are well acquaint- 
ed with any set of ideas, we may urg:e them 
to quick transition of attention from one to 
another ; but if we insist upon this rapidity 
of transition before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each idea in the assemblage, 
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we shall only increase their timidity and 
hesitation : we shall confound their under- 
standings, and depress their ambition. 

It is ofconsequence to distinguish between 
sIot¥ and sluggish attention: sometimes 
children appear stupid and heavy, when 
they are. absolutely exhausted by too great 
efforts of attention ; at other times they have 
something like the same dulness of aspect, 
before they have had any thing to fatigue 
them, merely from their not haying yet 
awakened themselves to business. We 
must be certain of our pupiPs state of mind 
before we proceed. If he be incapacitated 
from fatigue, let him rest ; if he be torpid, 
rouse him with a rattling peal of thunder ; 
but be sure that you have not, as it has been 
said of Jupiter^* recourse to your thunder 
only when you are in the wrong. Some 
preceptors scold when they cannot explain, 
and grow angry in proportion to the fetigue 
they see expressed in the countenance of 
tlieir unhappy pupils. If a timid child fore* 
sees that an explanation will probably end 
in a philippic, he cannot fix his attention, he 

' • ' *Lucian. 
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is anticipating the evil of your anger, instead 
of listening to your demonstrations ; and he 
says, " Yes, yes, I see, I know, I under- 
** stand,^^ with trembling eagerness, whilst 
through the mist and confusion of his fears, 
he can scarcely see or hear, much less 
understand, any thing. If you mistake the 
confusion and fatigue of terror for inattention 
or indolence, and press your pupil to farther 
exertions, you will con6rm, instead of curing 
bis stupidity. You must diminish his fear 
before you can increase his attention. With 
children who are thus, from timid anxiety 
to please, disposed to exert their faculties 
too much, it is obvious that no excitation 
should be used, but every playful, every 
affectionate means should be employed to 
dissipate their apprehensions. 

It is more difficult to manage with those 
who have sluggish, than with those who 
have timid attention. Indolent children 
have not usually so lively a taste for pleasure 
as others have ; they do not seem to hear 
or to see quickly ; they are content with a 
little enjoyment ; they have scarcely any 
ambition ; they seem to prefer ease to all 
sorts of glory ; they have little voluntary 
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exertion ; and the pain of attention is to 
them so great, that they would preferably 
endure the pain of shame, and of all the ac- 
cumulated punishments which are commonly 
devised for them by the vengeance of their 
exasperated tutors, Locke notices this list- 
less lazy humour in children ; he classes it 
under the head '' Sauntering," and he di- 
vides saunterers into two species; those 
who saunter only at their books and tasks ; 
and those who saunter at play and every 
thing. The book-saunterers have only an 
acute, the others have a chronic disease; 
the one is easily cured, the other disease will 
cost more time and pains. 

If by some unlucky management a lively 
child acquires a dislike to literary applica- 
tion, he may appear at his books with all 
the stupid apathy of a dunce. In this state 
of literary dereliction, we should not force 
books and tasks of any sort upon him ; we 
should rather watch him when he is eager 
at amusements of his own selection, observe 
to what bis attention turns, and cultivate it 
upon that subject, whatever it may be. He 
may be led to think and to acquire know- 
ledge upon a variety of subjects, without 
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sitting down to read ; and thus be may 
form habits of attention and of application, 
which will be associated with pleasure*. 
When he returns to books, he will find that 
he understands a variety of things in them 
which before appeared incomprehensible^ 
they will *• give him back the image of his 
" mind,^' and he wrH like them as he likes 
pictures. 

As long as a child shows enei^ upoa 
any occasion, there is hope : if he " lend 
" his little souP'* to whipping a top, there* 
is no danger of his being a dunce. When 
Alcibiades was a child, he was one day 
playing at dice with other boys in the streCJt ; 
a. loaded waggon came up just as it was his; 
turn to throw. At first he called to tbei 
driver to stop, but the waggoner would not 
stop his horses ; all the boys, except Alci- 
biades, ran away, but Alcibiades threw 
himself upon his face directly before the 
horses, and stretching himself out, bid the 
Waggoner drive on if he pleased. Perhaps 
at the time when he showed this energy 
about a game at dice, Alcibiades might 

i 

* ** And lends hit little soul at every stroke.^— ViRon.* ' 
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have been a saunterer at his book» and a 
foolish schoolmaster might have made him 
a dunce. 

Locke advises that children, who are too 
much addicted to what is called play, should 
be surfeited with it, that they may return 
to business with a better appetite. But this 
advice supposes that play has been previ- 
ously interdicted, or that it is something 
pernicious ; we have endeavoured to show 
that play is nothing but a change of em- 
ployment, and that the attention may be 
exercised advantageously upon a variety of 
subjects which are not called Tasks. 

With those who show chronic listlessness, 
Locke advises tliat we should use every 
sort of stimulus ; praise, amusement, fine 
clothes, eating ; any thing that will make 
them bestir themselves. He argues, that: 
as there appears a deficiency of vigour, we 
have no reason to fear excess of appetite for 
any of these things : nay, farther stilly 
where none of these will act, he advise^^- 
compulsory bodily exercise* If we cannot, 
he says, make sure of the invisible attention, 
of the mind, we may at least get something 
done, prevent the habit of total idleness, 
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alid perhaps make the children desire to 
exchange labour of body for labour of mind. 
These expedients will, we fear, be found 
rather palliative than eflfectual : if by forcing 
children to bodily exercise, that becomes dis- 
agreeable, they may prefer labour of the 
mind ; but in making this exchange, or bar- 
gain, they are sensible that they choose the 
least of the two evils. The evil of applica- 
tion is diminished only by comparison in 
their estimation ; they will avoid it whenever 
they are at liberty. The love of eating, of 
fine clothes, &c. if they stimulate a slothful 
child, must be the ultimate object of his 
exertions ; he will consider the performance 
of his task merely as a painful condition on 
his part. Still the association of pain with 
literature continues ; it is then impossible 
that he should love it. There is no active 
principle within him, no desire for know- 
ledge excited; his attention is forced, it 
ceases the moment the external force is 
withdrawn. He drudges to earn his cream- 
bowl duly set, but he will stretch his lubber 
length the moment his task is done. 

There is another class of children op- 
posed to saunterers, who show a vtist deal 
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of quickness and vivacity : they understand 
almost before a tutor can put his ideas into 
w(Mrds; they observe a variety of objects, 
but they do not connect their observations, 
and the very rapidity with which they seize 
an explanation, prevents them from thorough- 
ly comprehending it; they are easily dis^ 
turt)ed by external objects when they are 
thinking. As they have great sensibility, 
their associations are strong and various; 
their thoughts branch off into a thousand 
beautiful, but useless ramifications. Whilst 
you are attempting to instruct them upon 
one subject, they are inventing perhaps 
upon another, or they are following a train 
of ideas su^ested by something you have 
said, but foreign to your business. Thoy 
are more pleased with the discovery of re* 
semblances than with discrimination of d>f« 
lierences : the one costs them more time and 
attention than the other: they are apt to 
say witty things, and to strike out sparks of 
invention ; but they have not commonly the 
patience to form exact judgments, or to 
bring their first inventions to perfection. 
When they begin the race, every body ex- 
pects that they should outstrip all com* 
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petitors; but it is often seen that slower ' 
rivals refech the goal before thetn. The pre- 
dictions formed of pupils of this tempera* 
ment vary much according to the characters ' 
of their tutors. A slow man is provoked ^ 
by their dissipated vivacity, and, unable to ' 
eatch or fix their attention, prognosticates - 
that they will never have sufficient appiica^ 
tion to learn any thing. This prophecy, 
under certain tuition, would probably be ac-* 
complished. The want of sympathy be- 
tween a slow tutor and a quick child is a 
great disadvantage to both ; each insists upon 
going his own pace, and his own way, and 
these ways are perhaps diametrically oppo- 
site. Even in forming a judgment of the 
child^s atention, the tutor, who is not ac- 
quainted with the manner in which his pupil 
goes to work, is liable to frequent mistakes. 
Children are sometimes suspected of not 
having listened to what has been said to 
them, when they cannot exactly repeat the 
words that they have heard ; they often ask 
questions, and make observations, which 
seem quite foreign to the present business, 
but this is not always a proof that their 
minds are absent, or that their attention i% 
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>ipated. Their answers often, appear to 
far from the point, because they- suppress 
ir intermediate ideas, and give only the 
lilt of their thoughts. This may be in- 
ivenient to those who teach them, but it 
ficiently proves that these children are not 
Kcient in attention ; to cure them of the 
lit which they have, we should not accuse 
em falsely of another, which they have 
»t. But it may be questioned whether this 
) a fault ; it is absolutely necessary in many 
ocesses of the mind to suppress a number 
' intermediate ideas. Life, if this were 
:>t practised, would be too short for those 
ho think, and much too short for those 
rho speak. When somebody asked Pyrrhus 
/hicb of two musicians he liked the best, 
e answered, " Polysperchon is the best* 
•general.'" This would appear to be the 
J)surd answer of an absent person, or of a 
bol, if we did npt consider the ideas that 
ire impUed, as well as those which are 
izpressed. 

March 5th, 1796. To-day, at dinner, a 
ady observed, that Nicholson, Williamson, 
fackson, &c. were names which originally 
meant the sons of Nicholas, William, 

VOL. I. H 
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luckf 4k. a boy who was iMweral) 
lii'^m*, added with a vefj grave feoe, « 
Mon as >sbe iiad fitfished speakifig, ^^ Yes^ 
ina'am, Tydides/' if is mother asked him 
what he ^could mean 4by t^is abseirt speech ? 
H>* ■■■« <^lmly repeated, ^^ Ma'am* yes ; tie*' 
^ oame I think it is a»ke Tydides/' His 
brother S"  ^ ^agerfy interposed to supply 
the intermediate ideas ; ^ Yes, indeed, 
•* mother,^' cried lie, " H — -*- is net absent, « 
^^ 'because des in Greek iBeans the son of ^ 
•* (the race of), Tydides is the son of ^ 
*< Tydeus, as Jackson is the son of Jack." , 

In this instance H was not absent,* ^ 

though he did not make use of a sufficient \ 
number of words to explain his ideas. 

August, 1796. L , when he re- 
turned home after some months* absence, 
entertained his brothers and sisters with a 
new play, which he had learned at Edin- 
burgh. He told them, that when he struck 
the table with his hand every person .present 
was instantaneously to remain fixed in the . 
attitudes in which they should be when the 
blow was given. The attitudes in which 
some of the little company were fixed occa- 
sioned much diversion : but in speaking of 
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3w play aftervrards they had no nnrne fbr 
hilst diey were linking of a nsiae Ibf 
— ^ exelained, -« The Oorgfon !*' ft 
nmediately* i^reed that it Mras -a ^good 
for the play, and H— — upon Ihis 
on was perfectly intelligifale, withou t 
mng all the intermediate ideas. 
!>d judges form an accurate estimate of 
lilities of those who converse witN 
by what they omit, as weH as hy 
hey say. If any one can show that 
3 has been in Arcadia, he is smecf 
well received without producing mi- 
of his journey. In the same manner 
ould judge of chiMren : if they arrive at 
1 conclusions in reasoning, we may be 
nd that they have taken aH the neces- 
rerious steps. We need not question 
attention upon subjects where they 
iroofe of invention ; thev must have 
ibered well, or they could not invent ; 
lust have attended well, or they could 
ve remembered. Nothing wearies a 
child more than to be forced slowly 
ace his own thoughts, and to repeat 
>rds of a discourse to prove that he 
tetted to it. A tutor, who is slow in' 

H 2 
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•  . • • ... 

understanding the ideas of his ; vivacious 
pupil, gives him so much- trouble and. pain, 
that he grows silent, from finding it not 
worth his while to speak. It is for this 
reason that children appear, stupid and 
silent with some people, and sprightly and 
talkative with others. Those who hope to 
talk to children with any effect, must, as 
Rousseau observes, be able to hear as well 
as to speak. M. de Segrais, who was deaf, 
was much in the right to decline being pre- 
ceptor to the Duke de Maine. A deaf 
preceptor would certainly make a child 
dumb. 

To win the attention of lively children, 
we must sometimes follow them in their 
zig-zag course, and even press them to the 
end of their train of thought. They will 
be content when they have obtained a full 
hearing ; then they will have leisure to dis* 
cover that what they were in such haste to 
utter was not so well worth saying as they 
imagined ; that their bright ideas . often, 
when steadily examined, fade into ab- 
surdities. 

" Where does this path lead to ? Can't 
" we get over this stile ? May I onl^ go 
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" into this wood ?'* exclaims an active 
diild, when he is taken out to walk. Every 
path appears mofe delightful than the 
straight road; but let him try the paths, 
they will perhaps end in disappointment, 
and then his imagination will be corrected. 
Let him try his own experiments, then he 
will be ready to try yours ; and if yours 
succeed better than his own, you will secure 
his confidence. After a child has talked for 
some time, till he comes to the end of his 
ideas, then he will perhaps listen to what 
you have to say, and if he finds it better 
than what he has been saying himself, he 
will voluntarily give you his attention the 
next time you begin to speak. 

Lively children are peculiarly susceptible 
of blame and praise ; we have, therefore^ 
great power over their attachment, if we 
manage these excitements properly. These 
children should not be praised for their 
happy hits, their first glances* should not 
be extolled; biit, on the contrary, they 
should be rewarded with universal approba- 
tion when they give proofs of patient in- 
dustry, when they bring any thing to per- 

• Jpetyues. 
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. fiection. No one can* fanog auj thing to 
perfettioii without long continued altentioi^; 
and industiy and perseveffance pFeaupp^M 
attentioak Fkoo& of any of tbeso qunlitiaa 
may thcrefidce satisfy usr ; we need ne^ standi 
by toaee the attention eaKeceiaedf tba ikHRfpi 
pnoduoed asa aufficient evideneei Buffoi 
teJla us^ that he wrote hish Epocpiea de k 
Nature ovec eighteen times. belS^e be 6MiU 
perfect it to hia taste. The bigti finish of 
bss €0^^>ositioa is sufficient evidence to. 'u^ 
telligent readers^ that be exestsd long eoCk 
tinued attentiien upon the work.; tbey 40 
not require to have the eighteen copiep ppd* 
dttced*. 

Bacon supposes, that &€ evesy diflMae «if 
the mind, specific reniedie» uAfj^ ht Umnd 
in. appropriate studies and exetciseaw. Thma 
£m; ^bird-witted^' children be pvesecibes* the 
study of mathematicsy because im methe- 
matical. studies the attention: muatbe fiiSBd; 
the least inter mission of thought breaka thi( 
whole cbam of reasonings their Mbour is 
lost^ and tiiiey must begin their demiMmtrtF 
tion again* Thia principle ie excellent ; bill 
to apply it advantageousiy WQ sbonld eboose 
moments when a mathematical demonstra- 

Hon 18 interesting to cViWdteti^ e\^ ^^ >ftaN<i 
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Mt sufficMBi motivo to cxeite tbtm M 
commeDce the demofimtPationi ; tHity widl 
]M*ceiTe thaJk ikey lose all tiieir kbour if 
tfceir atteoiion is interrupted ; but how sbfiH 
we make them begin to attend ; diere aie 
avirie^ of subjectB ^ieb aie intemtiii|( to 
tUUreii> ta whkh we may ^pIjT Bacon^i 
ffimnpfei ; £» instanoe^ a; child i^ eager Ml 
tor a storjr whidi jovt ave gwig to Mil 
1mm J f0n taaj exercise his attention bjf 
yam. immi»r of telling this story ; you may 
mufAay^ wdtti advantage the bMuCifai figuM 
if iptdch esifed wywjswi; but you muae 
Me tnio Aat the hope which is kmg de« 
feaed be at fast gratified* The young cridtts 
Mil hxk back wh^n your Mory is finiiriied, 
)aiid wil estefiine wheAer Iheir attoBtkm 
hm been; wssfeed, os wbetbcr tH tbe pmtkm^ 
lBr» to wUdi k was directed wete essetitUik 
TiMMigh io amusing stmnn we necirammtmjl 
tie %ure caUed suiffensmBy* wis do aM 
Mcmmaa^ nib voss in eKpbmatioQA. Qmr 
v^aaatioms should be pot intd ad fem 
#ordsimposBibk: the ebber U» cf^na^2(kM» 
tf idecai ti» bettxr.. When wtd my^^ Mow 
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time to understand your explanations, wd 

• 

mean, allow time between each idea, do no^ 
fill up the interval with words. Never by 
way of gaining time pay in sixpences ; thiii 
is the last resource of a bankrupt. 

We formerly observed that a preceptor; f 
in his first lessons on any new subject, must f 
submit to the drudgery of repeating his terms ^ 
and his reasoning, until these are. suffi- [ 
ciently familiar to his pupils.. He must,.; 
however, proportion the number of his repe- . 
titions to the temper and habits of his pupils, 
else he will weary instead of strengthening 
the attention. When a thing is clear, let 
him never try to make it clearer ; , when a 
thing is understood, not a word more . of 
exenqiplification should be added. . To mark 
precisely the moment when the pupil under- 
stands what is said, the moment when he is 
master of the necessary ideas, and, conse- 
quently the moment when repetition should 
cease, is, perhaps, the most difficult thing in 
the art, of teaching. The countenance, the 
eye, the voice, and manner of the pupil, mark 
this instant to an observing preceptor; but 
a preceptor, who is. absorbed in his own 
ideas, wiJl ;? never Jhink of looking in his 
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pupil's face, he will go on with his routine 
of explanation, whilst his once lively, atten- 
tive pupil, exhibits opposite to him the pi^ 
ture of stupified fatigue. Quick, intelligent 
children, who have frequently found that 
lessons are reiterated by a patient but injudi - 
cious tutor, will learn a careless mode of 
listening at intervals ; they will say to them* 
selves, " Oh, I shall hear this again V^ And 
if any stray thought comes across their minds^ 
they will not scruple to amuse themselvesy 
and will afterwards ask for a repetition of 
the words or ideas which they missed during- 
the excursion of fancy. When they hear the 
warning advertisement of " certainly for the 
last time this season,"' they wiirdeem it time 
enough to attend to the performance. To 
cure them of this presumption in favour of, 
our patience, and of their own superlative 
quickness, we should press that quickness 
to its' utmost speed. Whenever we call, 
for their attention, let it be on subjects. 

m 

highly interesting or amusing, and let u&i 
give them but just sufficient time with their 
fullest exertion to catch our words and ideas^, 
As these quick gentlemen are proud of their 
rapidity of apprehension, this method wUl 

H 5 



yobably Mcceed ^ they will dread the di»« 
g»6e of not imdecstaa^iBg ^hat ia said, and 
they will jfeel that they caanat understaiid 
ilakfli they exert prooapti Tigpurous, and uo* 
seiaitted attealaoa« 

. The Duchess^ of Kingston used to com* 
f lain that she could never acquire knowledge^ 
because she never could meet with any body 
who could teach her any thing ^'in two 
'^ woi'ds.'^ Her grace felt the sande sorto f 
impatience which was ej^essed by the 
lyrant who expected to find a royal road to 
geometry. 

Those who believe themselves endowed 
with gemus expect to find a royal road in 
every science^ shorter and less laborious 
than the beaten paths of industry. Their 
expectations are usually in proportion to 
their ignorance; they see to the summit 
only of one hill, and they do not suspect the 
Aljps that will arise as they advance : but 
as children become less presumptuous as 
they acquire more knowledge, we may bear 
with their juvenile impatience, whilst we 
take measures to enlarge continually their 
sphere of information. We should not, 
however, humour the attention of young 



ftfifki by iBiiehiiii^ thtlft atwayft w the 

ittodfe whkb w^ ]«0i^ smttr their tempor 

beift. Yii^mHi pufNte skouBob fiMntUM 

kh timfiii be acKhMMMd to m extet e«iia» 

mtftoft of partkiiitan i miA vrt^ should ^akt 

ipi^orttmitiel to conriMe tibeot, that: m 

aidcrljr eommboQi of IMofi,. sod a mknlt 

ibs^nr^lkMi of nfips^tttk triflnv ve teqimb^ 

.1^ produco Ae livblj ckierifHaDnSy gntt 

iacoved^ tmd haf^y iarciitioM, whiok 

pDpili of tki» disposition ai!e ever prone to 

tttoiiiie with enthusiasm. They will leam 

mt to pasB dvef aid things, when they pert 

ceivo that tbese may lead to soniethiiig iMtt:; 

and they will even sdbiliit to sober attention^ 

when th(^ fM tlmt this is eeeessery to the 

r^idity of genius. In the '^ Curiosities off 

'^ liitenUure'* there has been judiciously pro* 

served a curiove inst^iicb of literary petiesee ; 

the rough draught off that beautiful passage 

in Pope's traaslation of tfafe Hiad which 

doscribs^ the parting of Hector aiid 

Andrbnrache* The lines are in Pope-s 

hand^-writing:, and his numerous oorrectk>na 

appear ; the linea which saem- to the reackr 

to hfive heeit struck Oii at a sif^fe han»y 

tdo w^ are pipvsed fce» have bew? toucVi«A %wl 
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retouched with the indefatigable attention 
of a great writer. The fragment, with all 
its climax of corrections, was shown to a 
young poet of nine years old, as a practical 
lesson, to prove the necessity of patience 
to arrive at perfection. Similar examples 
fronoi real Ufe should be produced to young 
people at proper times ; the testimony of 
men of acknowledged abilities, of men. 
niHbom they have admired for genius, will 
come with peculiar force in favour of appli- 
cation. Parents well acquainted with litera- 
ture, cannot be at a loss to find apposite 
illustrations. The life of Franklin is an 
excellent example of persevering industry ; 
the variations in different editions of Vpl- 
taire^s dramatic poetry, and in Pope's 
works, are worth examining. All Sir' 
Joshua Reynolds's eloquent academical dis- 
courses enforce the -doctrine of patience ; 
when he wants to prove to painters the 
value of continual energetic attention, he 
quotes from liivy the character, of Philopce- 
men, one of the ablest generals of antiquity. 
So certain it is that the same principle per- 
vades all superior minds. Whatever may 
be their pursuits, attention is the avowed 
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primary cause of their success. These* 
examples from the dead should be well sup«* 
ported by examples from amongst the living: 
in common life, occurrences can frequently 
be pointed out, in which attention and ap- 
ptication are amply rewarded with success. - 
It will encourage those who are interested 
in education, to observe, that two of the 
most difficult exercises of the mind can by 
practice be rendered familiar, even by per- 
sons whom we do not consider as possessed 
of superior talents. Abstraction and transi- 
tion — ^abstraction, the power of withdrawing 
the attention from all external objects, and 
concentrating it upon some particular set of 
ideas, we admire as one of the most difficult 
exercises of the philosopher. Abstraction 
was formerly considered as such a difficult- 
and painful operation, that it required perfect 
silence and solitude; many ancient philo* 
sophers quarrelled with their senses and^ 
shut themselves up in caves to secure their 
attention from the distraction caused by ex- 
ternal objects. But modern* philosophers 
have discovered, that neither caves nor^ 
lamps are essential to the full and success- 



V. CondiUac'a Art de Penfiet, 
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ful exercise of their mental pow?rs% Per* 
son» of ordinary abiUties, tradesmeB imd 
sfbopkeepers^ ii> tlie midst of the tumuk of 
a public city, in the noise of rumbling carta 
and rattling carriages, amidst the vqicm of 
a multitude of people talking upon vasioua 
aubjectB, amidst the provoking interruptions 
of ccn^tinual questions and answersi in th^ 
broad glare of a hot sun, can command aad^ 
abstract 'theij? attaition so far as to cakfvkite 
yards, ells, and nails, to cast up long. sums 
ip addition right to a farthing, and to make 
out multifarious bills with quick and. un- 
erring precision. In almost all the dining- 
rooms at Vienna, as a late traveller^ iaforms 
us, ^^ a bill of fare, containing a vast coUed- 
^'tion of dishes, is written out, and the 
'^ prices afe affixed to each article. As the 
"people of Vienna are fond of variety, the 
" calculation at the conclusion of a repailt 
^^ would appear somewhat embarrassing ; 
^' this, however, is done by mechanical 
".habit with great speed ; the custom is for 
" the party who has dined to name the 
*^ dishes, a»d the quantity of bread and.wiiie. 
" The ketler who attends on this occasion 
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Pei| *<ihUow0' every article you nine with the 
*(iiifn» which he adds^ to the calculation, 
t d *< and the whole is perforioed, to wbatevei 
aitl ^'anouot, without iok or paper. It is 
' d V curious to hear this ceremony, which is 
m ^'muttered with great gravity, yet performed 
^f ^'wkh accuracy and dispatch/' 

We coolly observe, when we read these 

things, *^ Yes, this is all habit ; any body^ 

'^ who bad used himself to it, might do the 

'^ same things/' Yet the very same power 

of abstracting the attention, when employed 

upon scientific and literary subjects^ would 

excite our astonishment, and we should 

perhaps immediately attribute it to superior, 

original genius. We may surely educate 

children to this habit of abstracting the 

attention, which we allow depends entirely 

upon practice. When we are very much 

interested upon any subject we attend to 

it exclusively, and without any effort we 

surmount all petty interposing interruptions* 

When we are reading an interesting book, 

twenty people may converse round about 

us, without our hearing one word that they 

say ; when we are in a crowded play-house, 

the moment we become interested in the 
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play, the audience vanish from our sights 
and in the midst of various noises we hear' 
only the voices of the actors. 

In the same manner children show, by 
their eager looks and their unaffected ab-' 
sence to all external circumstances, when 
they are thoroughly interested by any story' 
that is told with eloquence suited to their 
age. When we would teach them to attend 
in the midst of noise and interruptions, we 
should therefore begin by talking to them' 
about things which we are sure will please 
them; by degrees we may speak on less 
captivating subjects, when we perceive that 
their habit of beginning to listen with an 
oxj>tH?tation of pleasure is formed. When- . 
OWT a child happens to be intent upon any 
favourite amusement, or when he is reading 
any very entertaining book, we may increase 
the busy hum around him, we may make 
what bustle we please, he will probably con- 
tinue attentive ; it is useful therefore to give 
him such amusements and such books when 
there is a noise or bustle in the room, be- 
cause then he will learn to disregard all 
interruptions ; and when this habit is formed, 
he may even read less amusing books in the 
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ame company without being interrupted by 
he usual noises. 

The power of abstracting our attention is 
miversally allowed to be necessary to the 
successful labour of the understanding ; but 
we may farther observe, that this abstraction 
is characteristic in some cases of heroism as 
well as of genius. Charles the Twelfth and 
Archimedes were very different men, yet 
both in similar circumstances gave similar 
proofs of their uncommon power of abstract- 
ing their attention. " What has the bomb 
" to do with what you are writing to Swe- 
" den ?^* said the hero to his pale secretary 
when a bomb burst through the roof of his 
apartment — and he continued to dictate his 
letter. Archimedes went on with his de- 
monstration in the midst of a siege, and 
when a brutal soldier entered with a drawn 
sword, the philosopher (Ml ly begged he might 
solve his problem before he was put to 
death. 

Presence of mind in danger, which is 
usually supposed to depend upon our quick 
perception of all the present circumstances, 
frequently demands a total abstraction of 
our thoughts. In danger, fear is tVie mo\!\N^ 
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which excites our exertions, but firom all ^i 
the ideas that fear naturally suggests, wts ^ 
mvM abstract our attention, or we shall not iin 
act with couR^ or prudence. In piopov* vt 
lion to the vk^nce of our ten^r, our ▼oluo-' .1 
tary exertiim must be greater to wilhdraw ;« 
our thou^tB from the present dai^cr» and ^ 
to recollect the means of escape. la s^me t| 
cases, where the danger has beett associated I 
with the use of certain methods of escdpe^ ^ 
we use these without ddibeiatioD> and oov* 1 
9equentlf widiout any effort of attedtioii; 1 
as when we see any thing calcb fine w^ 
lAStantly throw water upon the fl^fhes W 
^xtingiJiiab them. But m aew aduKitmitr 
where we have no mechanidal courage, we 
must ekett mudd rcduntary,. quicks abstiacf 
attention,, to escape from danger. 

When Lee the poet was confined in Bed* 
latn, a friend went to yisit him, and fiiidiag 
that he could conrerse reasonably, or at 
least reasonably for a poet, imagined that 
Lee ilvas cured of his madness. The poet 
Offered to show him Bedlam. They went 
over this mekinchoiy medical prison^ Lee 
ttioralkiing philosophically enough ail the 
that to ke%p his coukpauiou ^pet&ctly at 
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ease. At length they ascended tc^ther M 
the top of the building, and as tliey wele 
botk looking down iiom the perilous beight» 
Lee seized his fnend by the arm : '^ Let tis 
^^ imaiortaUse ourselves l^' he exdaimed ; 
^' let iis take this leap. We'll jump down 
^ together this instant.'^ ^^ Any man co«^d 
'^ lump down/' said his friend^ coolly ; ^^ we 
«« should not immortalise ourselves by that 
" leap ; but kt us go down, and try if we 
^^ can jump up again/' The madman, 
stcuek with the idea of a nK>re aBtomshing 
leap than that which he had himself ^pro- 
posed, yielded to this new impulse, and his 
fiaead r^iced to see him run down stairs 
full oi %. new prqject for securing immor* 
talky. 

Lee^s &iend upon this occasion showed 
rather absence than presence of nund : before 
he could have invented the happy answei 
that saved his li£e» he must have abstracted 
his mind front the passion of fear ; he must 
have rapidly turned his attention upon a 
variety o£ ideas unconnected by any fbnosr 
associations with the exciting motive--^Fal- 
ling from a height — fractured skulls^^certain 
death^^ifopossiibilil/ of reaaouiof^ ox vix^sXi< 
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ling with a madman. This was the train of 
thought which we might naturally expect tb 
arise in such a situation, but from all thesij 
the man of presence of mind turned away ^ 
his attention ; he must have directed his - ^ 
thoughts in a contrary line: first he must p 
have thought of the means of saving himself, ^ 
of some argument likely to persuade a mad- ?* 
man, of some argument peculiarly suited to \ 
Lee's imagination, and applicable to his I 
situation ; he must at this moment have ? 
considered that alarming situation without : 
thinking of his fears; for the interval in 
which all these ideas passed in his mind ' 
must have been so short that he could not 
have had leisure to combat fear ; if any of 
the ideas associated with that passion had 
interrupted his reasonings, he would not 
have invented his answer in time to have 
saved his life. 

We cannot foresee on what occasions pre- 
sence of mind may be wanted, but we may 
by education give that general command of 
abstract attention, which is essential to its 
exercise in all circumstances. 

Transition of thought, the power of turn- 
ing attention quickly to different subjects or 
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ments, is another of those mental 

which in some cases we call genius, 

[lich in others. we perceive . depends 

r upon practice. A number. of trials 

newspaper, upon a variety of uncon- 

subjects, once struck our. eye, and 

' the name of a celebrated lawyer* a9 

[ in each cause. . We could not help 

involuntary admiration at that ver- 

of genius, which could pass from a 

lal calculation about a London ichal- 

i* coals to the Jamaica laws of insur- 

from the bargains of a citizen to the 

t of a fine lady ; from pathos to argu« 

from arithmetic to wit ; from cross- 

ation to eloquence. For a moment 

^ot our sober principles, and ascribed 

versatility of mind to natural genius; 

)n reflection we recurred to the belief, 

is dexterity of intellect was not bes- 

by nature. We observe in men who 

o pretensions to genius similar ver- 

of mind as to their usual employ- 

The daily occupations of Mr. 

3 huntsman were as various and in- 

* Mr. Erskine^The Stab. 
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congruous, and required as quick transitioM ^ 
qi attention, as suiy that can he imagiiied. it 

^^ J^ four x>'clock he milked the €6ws t « 
^ then got Inreakfast for Mr. Elwes and ^ 
^^ friends ; then, slipping on a green coat, iic^ i 
^* hurried into the stable, saddled the horsetf^ i 
^ got the hounds ont of Mie kennel, an4 k 
^ away they went into the field. After tbe^ i 
<< fiitigues of hunting, he re/recked hifiMeU i 
^ by i^ubbing down two or three boBpesas- i 
*^ quickly as he could ; then ruaning into i 
^^ the house to lay the clodi, suhd wait at) 
^^ dinner ; then hurrying again into tbe^ 
^' stable to feed the horses, diversified with- 
^' an interludis of the cows again to milk, the' 
^ dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter 
'* down for the night/'* Mr. Elwes i»ed to 
csall this huntsman an idle dc^, who wanted ^ 
to be paid for doing nothing. 

We do not mean to require any such 
rapid daily transitions in the exercise of 
attention from our pupils ; but we think 
that much may be done to improve versa-, 
tility of mind by a judicious arrangement of 
their occupations. When we are tired of 
- -  - - 

^ F. Life af John Elvre8,l^.Vy;r^'Io^m. > 
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iBieUii^ a rose, we can smell a camation 
with pleaaupe ; and when die sense of smetl 
is ifiKt;igued, wt can look at the beautiful 
colours of the flower with clelight. When 
we are tired of thinking upon one subject, 
we^vin attend to another ; whenour memory 
is iitigued, the exercise of the imagination 
sntwtaiiis us ; -and when we are weary of 
laasoning, we can amuse ourselves widi wit 
and hunsour. Men, who have attended 
muoh to the ^cultivation of their mind, seem 
to have "felt all this, and they have kept 
some subordinate taste as a refVesfament 
after their labours. Deseartes went from 
the system of the world to his flower-garden ; 
GraMeo used to read Ariosto ; and the 
metaphysical Dr. Clarke recovered himself 
from abstraction by jumping over chairs and 
tables. The learned and indefatigable chan-' 
cellor IVAguesseau declared, that change 
of employment was the only recreation he 
ever knew. Even Montaigne, who found 
his recreation in playing with his cat, edu- 
cated himself better than those are educated 
who go from intense study to complete 
idleness. It has been very wisely recom- 
mended by Mr. Locket that young peopVi 
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should early be taught some mechanioil^ 
employment, or some agreeable art, to whiek  
they may recur for relief when they aiti 
tired by mental application. a 

Doctor Darwin supposes that ^' animal k 
*' motions, or configurations of the orgaoi p 
" of sense, constitute our ideas.* The 3 
" fatigue,^' he . observes " that follows a M 
'^ continued attention of the mind to one f 
object, is relieved by changing the subject ^ 
of our thoughts, as the continued .move* ^ 
" ment of one limb is relieved by moving 
" another in its stead/' Dr. Darwin has 
farther suggested a tempting subject of expe- j 
riment in his theory of ocular spectra, to . 
which we refer ingenious preceptors. Many 
useful experiments in education might be 
tried upon the principles which are there 
suggested. We dare not here trust our-, 
selves to speculate upon this sabject, because 
we are not at present provided with a suf- 
ficient number of facts to apply theory to 
practice. If we could exactly discover how 
to arrange mental employments so as to 
induce actions in the antagonist faculties of 

* Zoonomia, vol. L p, Sil, 524. 
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lind, we might relieve it from fati^e 
; same manner as the eye i? relieved 
lange of colour. By pursuing this 
might we not hope to cultivate the 
al power of attention to a d^ee of 
tion hitherto unknown ? 
i have endeavoured to show how, by 
;nt arrangements and proper excita- 
a preceptor may acquire that command 
the attention of his pupils, which is 
ttely essential to successful instruction ; 
e must recollect, that when the years 
only devoted to education are over, 
young people are no longer under the 
if a preceptor, they will continue to 
le advantages of a command of atten- 
nrhenever they mix in the active busi- 
f life, or whenever they apply to any 
sion, to literature, or science. Their 
on must then he entirely voluntary ; 
vill have no tutor to excite them to 
m, no nice habitual arrangements to 
them in their daily occupations. It 
Dnsequence, therefore, that we should 
ute the power of voluntary, for the 
if associated attention. With young 
n we depend upon particular ^a^Q\^^ 
I. I 
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tions of place, time, and manner, upob 
different sorts of excitation, to produce 
habits of application: but as our pupib 
advance in their education, all these tern- 
porary excitements should be withdrawn. 
Some large, but distant object, some pursuit 
which is not to be rewarded with immediate 
praise, but rather with permanent advantage 
and esteem, should be held out to Ibe 
ambition of youth* All the arrangesm^itB 
should be left to the pupil himself, all the 
difficulties should be surmounted by his own 
industry, and the interest he takes in his 
own success and improvement wiH now 
probably be a sufficient stimulus ; his pre- 
ceptor will now rather be his partner than 
his master ; he should rather share the labour 
than attempt to direct it: this species of 
sympathy in study diminishes the pain of 
attention, and gives an agreeable interest 
even in the most tiresome researches; When 
a young man perceives that his preceptor 
becomes in this manner the companion oC 
his exertions, he loses all suspicion that be 
is compelled to mental labour ; it is im- 
proper to say loses; for in a good education 
this suspicion need not ever.be created : be 
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*3, we should rather -say, that all the 
>f attention which he has acquired 
e which are useful to men as well as 
*en, and he feels the advantage of bis 
?d powers on every fresh occasion. 
1 perceive, that young men who 
3n ill educated, cannot by any motive 
id their vigorous attention, and he 
1 the cause of his own superiority, 
e comes to any trial of skill with 
ive men of genius. 

3f the arguments which fiayie uses^ 
I that fortune has a greater influence 
'udence in the afiairs of men, is 

upon the common observation, that 
:he best abilities frequently find it im- 
to recollect in urgent circumstances 
ey have said or done; the things 
» them perhaps a moment after they 
. The fact seems to be, that they 
ot in the proper moment command 
ention ; but this we should attribute 
irant of prudence in their early edu* 

Thus, Bayle's argument does not, 
point of view, prove any thing in 
3f fortune. Those who can best 
id their attention^ in the greatest 

I S 
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^'ariety* of circumstances, have the taost 
useful abilities; without this command of 
mind, men of genius, as they are called, art 
helpless beings ; with it persons of inferior 
capacity become valuable. Addison trem- 
bled and doubted, and doubted and trembled, 
when he was to write a common official 
paper, and it is said, that he was absolutely 
obliged to resign his place, because he could 
not decide in time whether he should write 
a that or a which. No business could have 
been transacted by such an imbecile minister. 

To substitute voluntary for associated 
attention, we may withdraw some of the 
usually associated circumstances, and in- 
crease the excitement ; and we may after- 
wards accustom the pupil to act from the 
hope of distant pleasures. Unless children 
can be actuated by the view of future dis- 
tant advantage, they cannot be capable of 
long-continued application . We shall endea- 
vour to explain how the value of distant 
pleasures can be increased, and made to 
act with sufficient force upon the mihdv 
when we hereafter speak of prudence and 
ceconomy. 

It has been observed, that persons of wit 
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udgment have perhaps originally the 

powers, and that the difference in 

characters arises from their thoughts 

2; been turned to different classes of 

s. The manner in which we are first 

: to observe, and to reason, must, in 

St years of life, decide these habits. 

are two methods of teaching ; one 

.ascends from particular facts to 

d principles, the other which descends 

the general principles to particular 

one which builds up, another which 

to pieces ; the synthetic and the 

:ic method. The words analysis and 

3sis are frequently misapplied, and it 

icult to write or to speak long about 

methods without confounding them ; 

rning or in teaching, we oi%en use 

alternately. We first observe parti- 

, then form some . general idea of 

ication, then descend again to new 

ulars, to observe whether they corres- 

with our principle. 

ildren acquire knowledge, and their 
ion alternates from particular to gene- 
vas, exactly in the same manner. It 
len remarked, that men who have begui^ 
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by forming suppositions, are inclined to adapt 
and to compress their consequent observa^ 
tions to the ineasure of their theories ; tfaey 
have be^n n^igent in collecting facts, and 
have not condescended to try experiments* 
This disposition of miad, -doring a long 
period of time^ retarded improvement, and 
knowledge was confined to a few peremptory 
maxims, and exclusive principles. The 
necessity 6f collecting facts, and of trying 
experiments, was at length perceived^ and 
in all the sciences this mode has lately pre« 
vailed ; consequently, we have now on 
many subjects a treasure of accumulated 
facts. We wre, in educating children, to 
put them in possession of all this know* 
ledge ; and a judicious preceptor will wish 
to know, not only how these facts can be 
crammed speedily into his pupiPs memory, 
but what order of presenting theni will be 
most advant^eous to the understandii^ ; 
he will desire to cultivate his pupiPs fancaU 
ties, that he may acquire new facts, and 
make new observations after all the old ones 
have been arranged in his mind. 

By a judicious arrangement of past ex- 
periments^ and by the rejection of what ar<^ 
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laeless, aa able instructor can show,, in. a 
mall compass, what it has cost the labour 
f ages to accumulate ; he may teach in a 
;w hours what the most ingenious pupil, 
iil to hia own random efforts, could not 
ave learned in many years. It would take 
p as much time to go over all the steps 
hich have been made in any science, as it 
riginally cost the first discoverer. Simply 
> repeat all the fruitless experiments which 
are been made in chemistry, for instance, 
rould probably employ the longest Ufe that 
rer was devoted to science ; nqr would the 
idividual have got one step forwarder ; he 
rould die, and with him his recapitulated 
:nowledge ; neither he nor the world would 
}e the better for it. It is our business to 
lave children all this useless labour, and all 
his waste of the power of attention, A 
mpil who is properly instructed, with the 
»ame quantity of attention, learns^ perhaps, a 
lundred times as much in the same time, 
IS he could acquire under the tuition of a 
earned preceptor ignorant in the art of 
teaching. 

The analytic and synthetic methods of 
instruction will both be found useful when 
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judiciously employed. Where the enume^ 
ration of particulars fatigues the attention^ 
we should in teaching- any science begin by 
stating the general principles, and afterwards 
produce only the facts essential to their 
illustration and proof. But wherever we 
have not accumulated a sufficient number 
of facts to be accurately certain of any gene- 
ral principle, we must, however tedious the 
task, enumerate all the facts that are known, 
<and warn the pupil of the imperfect state of 
the science. All the facts must in this case 
be stored up with scrupulous accuracy ; we 
cannot determine which are unimportant, 
and which may prove essentially useful : 
this can be decided only by future experi- 
ments. By thus stating: honestly to our 
pupils the extent of our ignorance, as well 
as the extent of our knowledge, by thus 
directing attention to the imperfections of 
science rather than to the study of theories, 
we shall avoid the just reproaches which 
have been thrown upon the dogmatic vanity 
of learned preceptors. 

" For as knowledges are now,*' says 
Bacon, " there is a kind of contract of error 
.*' between the deliverer and receiver ; for he 
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" that delivereth knowledge, desireth to 
" deliver it in such a form as may be best 
" believed, and not as may be best ex- 
" amined ; and he that receiveth knowledge, 
" desireth rather present satlTsfaction than 
" expectant inquiry ; and so rather not to 
" doubt, than not to err ; glory making the 
" author not to lay open his weakness, and 
'^ sloth making the disciple not to know his 
« strength/'* 

* Bacon^ voL i. page 84, 
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CHAPTER IV 



SERVAXTS- 



" Now, Master,*^* said a fond nurse to bef 
favourite boy, after having given him sugared 
bread and butter for supper, '' now, master, 
" kiss me : wipe yoqr mouth, dear, and go 
^' up to the drawing-room to mamma ; and 
*' when mistress asks you what you have 
"had for supper, you^ll say, bread and 
" butter, for you have had bread and butter, 
'' you know, master/^ " And sugar,'* said 
the boy ; " I must say bread and butter and 
" sugar, you know/^ 

How few children would have had the 
courage to have added*' and sugar!" How 
dangerous it is to expose them to such 
temptations ! The boy must have imme- 
diately perceived the object of his nurse's 
casuistry. He must guess that she would 
be blamed for the addition of the sugar, else 



• Verbatim from what has been really said to a boy. 
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why should she wish to suppress the word ? 

His gratitude is engaged to his nurse for 
running this risk to indulge him : bis mother, 
by the force of contrast, appears a severe 
person, who, for no reason that he can com- 
prehend, would deprive him of the innocent 
pleasure of eating sugar. As to its making 
him sick, he has eat it, and he is not sick : 
as to its spoiling his teeth, he does not care 
about his teeth, and he sees no immediate 
change in them : therefore he concludes that 
his mother's orders are capricious, and that 
his nurse loves him better than she does, 
because she gives him the most pleasure. 
His honour and affection towards his nurse 
are immediately set in opposition to his 
duty to his mother. What a hopeful be- 
ginning in education ! What a number of 
dangerous ideas may be given by a single 
word ! 

The taste for sugared bread and butter is 
soon over, but servants have it in their power 
to excite other tastes with premature and 
petitions enthusiasm. The waiting-maid  
can inspire a taste for dress ; the footman a 
taste for gaming ; the coachman ^md groom, 
for horses and equipage ; and the butler for 
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wine. The simplicity of children is not a 
defence to them : and though they are totally 
ignorant of vice, they are exposed to adopt 
the principles of those with whom'they live, 
«ven before they can apply them to their 
own conduct. 

The young son of a lady of quality, a boy 
of six or seven years old, addressed with 
great simplicity the following speech to a 

ladv who visited his mother. 

•I 

• Bo^. Miss N , I wish you could 

find somebody, when you go to London, 
who would keep you. It*s a v^y good 
thing to be kept. 

Ladif. What do you mean, my dear ? 
' Boy. Why it's when — ^you know, when 
a person's kept, they have every thing found 
for them ; their friend saves them all trouble, 
you know. They have a carriage and rfta- 
monds, and every thing they want. I wish 
somebody would keep you. 

Ladi/j laughing. But Tm afraid nobody 
would. Do you think any body would ? 

J?oy, after a pause. Why yes, I think. 
Sir — (naming a gentleman whose name had 
at 'this time been much talked of in a public 
trial) would be as likely as any body. 



'■ The same boy talked familiarly of phaetons 
tind gigs, and wished that he was grown up, 
tbat he might drive four horses in hand. It 
IS obvious that these ideas were put into the 
boy*s head by the servants with whom he 
associated. 

Without supposing them to be profligate, 
servants, from their situation, from all that 
they see of the society of their superiors, and 
from the early prejudices of their own edu- 
cation, learn to admire that wealth and rank 
to which they are bound to pay homage. 
The luxuries and follies of fashionable life 
they mistake for happiness ; they measure 
the respect they pay to strangers by their 
external appearance : they value their own 
masters and mistresses by the same stand- 
ard ; and in their attachment there is a 
necessary mixture of that sympathy which 
is sacred to prosperity. Setting aside all 
interested motives, servants love show and 
prodigaUty in their masters : they feel that 
they partake the triumph, and they wish it 
to be as magnificent as possible. These 
dispositions break out naturally in the con- 
versation of servants with one another ; if 
children are suffered to hear them, they will 



/ 
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quickly catch the same tastes. But if these 
ideas break out in their unpremeditated gos- 
siping with one another, how much more 
strongly will they be expressed when ser- 
vants wish to ingratiate themselves into a 
child's affections by flattery ! Their method 
of showing attachment to a family is usually 
to exaggerate in their consequence and gran- 
deur ; they depreciate all whom they ima- 
gine to be competitors in any respect with 
tlieir masters, and feed and foster the little 
jealousies which exist between neighbouring 
families. The children of these families 
are thus early set at variance ; and those in 
the same family are often taught, by the 
imprudence or malice of foolish servants, to 
dislike and envy each other. In bouses 
where each child has an attendant, the at- 
tendants regularly quarrel, and out of a 
show of zeal, make their young masters and 
mistresses parties in their animosity. Three 
or four maids sometimes produce their little 
dressed pupils f6r a few minutes to the com- 
pany in the drawing-room, for the express 
purpose of seeing which shall obtain the 
greatest share of admiration. This competi- 
tion, which begins in their nurses' arms, is 
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eontiniied by daily artifices through the 
whole cou9ie of their nursery education^ 
Thus the emulation of children is rendered 
a torment to them, their ambition is directed 
to absurd and vile purposes, the understand* 
ing is perverted) their temper is spoiled, their 
simplicity of mind, and their capability of 
enjoying happiness, materially injured. 

The language and manners, the awkward 
and vulgar tricks, which children learn in 
the society of bad servants, are immediately 
perceived, and disgust and shock well-bred 
parents. This is an evil which is striking 
and disgraceful ; it is more likely to be re-» 
medied than those which are more secret 
and slow in their operation : the habits of 
cunning, falsehood, envy, which lurk in the 
temper, are not instantly visible to strangers; 
they do not appear the moment children are 
reviewed by parents ; they may remain for 
years without notice or without care. The 
greatest care should be taken in the clioice 
of servants who are employed to attend upon 
childre^i. 

All these things have been said a hun- 
dred times : and, what is more, they are 
universally acknowledged to be true. It 
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has passed into a common maxim ^ith alt 
who reflect, and even w^ith all who speak 
upon the subject of education, that "it is 
** the worst thing in the world to leave chil" 
• " dren with servants." Notwithstanding 
this, each person imagines that their servants 
are lucky exceptions to the general rule. 
But, if their qualifications werig scrupulously 
examined, it is to be feared that many 
would not be found competent to the trust 
that is reposed in them. They may never- 
theless be excellent servants, much attached 
to their masters and mistresses, and sincerely 
desirous to obey their orders in the manage* 
ment of their pupils ; but this is not suflS- 
cient. In education it is not enough to 

obey the laws, it is necessary to understand 
them ; to understand the spirit, as well as 
the letter of the law. The blind application 
of general maxims will never succeed : and 
can that nice discrimination which is neces- 
sary to the just use of good principles be 
expected from those who have never studied 
the human mind, who have little motive for 
the study, whose knowledge is technical, and 
who have never had any liberal education ? 
Give, or attempt to give, the best waiting-maid 
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in London the general maxim, '^ That pain 
''should be associated with whatever we wish 
'^ to make children avoid doing ; and that plea- 
"sure should be associated with whatever we 
" wish that children should love to do ;'* 
will the waiting-maid understand this, even 
if you exchange the word associated for 
joined ? How will she apply her new prin- 
ciple in practice ? She will probably translate 
it into " Whip the child when it is trouble- 
" some, and give it sweetmeats when it does 
"as it is bid." With this compendious 
system of tuition she is well satisfied, espe* 
cially as it contains nothing which is new 
to her understanding or foreign to her 
habits. But if we should expect her to enter 
into the views of a Locke or a Barbauld, 
would it not be at once unreasonable and 
ridiculous ? Without expecting too much, 
let the greatest care, be taken in the choice 
of nursery-maids ; and let as little and for as 
short a time as possible be left to their dis- 
cretion . 

.What has been said of the understanding 
and dispositions of servants, relates only to 
servants as they are now educated. Their 
vices* and their ignorance arise from the same 
causes, the want of education. They ar^ 
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liui a separate cast in society, dooned to 
igaorduce, or degraded by inheient tk; *^ 
tu«^y ans capable, they are desirous of in- 
struction. Let them be well educated.^ and 
the diflference in their conduct and onder- 
^landing will repay society for die troiAle 
ot' the undertaking. This education most 
begin as early as possible ; let us not imt* 
^ne that it is practicable to change the hrints 
of servants who are already educated, and 
suddenly to make them fit companions in a 
family. They should not in any d^ree be 
permitted to interfere with the management 
of children, till their own education has been 
r.HlioaIlv refcNmed. Let servants be treated 
with the utmost kindness, let their situations 
Ih^ nvide as happy as possible, let the reward 
of their sen ices and attachment be as liberal 
lis passible ; but reward with justice ; do not 
sacrifice your children to pay your debts. 
Familiarity between servants and children 
mot permanently increase the happiness 



fi>r the education of attendants upon cliil- 
ef tlie highest ntifity. 

once an intention of educating forty dnl' 

from anumgst whom he proposed to 

ten as masters for future schools upon the 
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irf either party. Chikkren, who have early 
lived with servants, as they grow up are no- 
toriously apt to become capricious and tyrao^ 
Bical masters. A boy who has been used ta 
treat a footman as his playfellow, cannot 
suiddenly command from him that species of 
defi^ence, which is compounded of habitual 
respect for the person^ and conventional sub* 
mission to his station ; the young master 
must, therefore, effect a change in his foot- 
man's manner of thinking and speaking by 
violent means ; he must extort that tribute 
of respect which he has so long neglected to 
claim, and to which, consequently, bis right 
is disputed.* He is sensible, that his supe- 
riority is merely that of situation, and he 
therefore exerts his dormant prerogatives 
with jealous insolence. No master is so 
likely to become the tyrant of his valet-de- 
chambre, as he who is conscious that he 
never can appear to him a hero. No ser- 
vant feels the yoke of servitude more galling 
than he who has been partially emancipated, 
who has lost his habits of " proud subordi*- 
" nation, and his taste for dignified sub-* 
" mission/' f 

* v. the Comedy of Wild Oats, t Burke. 
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' Children should never be suffered to speak i 
iraperiously to their attendants; they will j 
-naturally imitate the language and manners . 
of their parents ; and if they always see j 
them treat their servants with kindness, there ; 
is not much danger of their becoming tyran-,^ 
nical. There is, however, a great deal of , 
difference between treating servants with ) 
kindness and with familiarity. The species 
of separation which is necessary between 
servants and children, in a well-regulated 
family, should not be the effect of pride, but 
simply of prudence. 

• Every body readily disclaims the idea of 
letting children live with servants ; but, 
besides the exceptions in favour of particular 
individuals, there is yet another cause of the 
difference between theory and practice upon 
this subject. Time is left out of the consi* 
deration ; people forget that life is made up 
of days and hours ; and they by no means 
think, that letting children pass several hours 
every day with servants has any thing to do 
with the idea of living with them. We 
must contract this latitude of expression. 

Till children are four or five years oldj 
they cannot dress or undress themselves, or, 
if they attempt it, they may learn cs^reless 
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blibits» 'which in girls are particularly to be 
avoided. It is of consequence that the 
maid servants . who attend young ladies 
should be perfectly neat both from habit and 
taste. • Children observe exactly the manner 
in wbich every thing is done for them, and 
have the wish, even before they have the 
power, to imitate what they see ; they love 
order^ if they are accustomed to it, and if 
their first attempts at arrangement are not 
made, irksome by injudicious management. 
What they see done every day in a particular 
manner they learn to think part of the busi- 
ness of the = day, and they are uneasy if any 
of the rights of cleanliness are forgotten ; 
the transition from this uneasiness,, to the 
desire of exerting themselves, is soon made, 
particularly if they are sometimes left to feel 
the inconveniences of being helpless. This 
should, and can be done, without affectation. 
A maid cannot be always ready the instant 
she is wanted to attend upon them ; they 
should not be waited upon as being masters 
and misses, they should be assisted as being 
helpless.* They will not feel their vanity 



i» . 



* Rousseau. 
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flattered by this attendance ; and if the midd ':' 
he not suffered to amuse them, they will te *' 
ambitious of independence, and they will 
soon be proud of doing every thing for : 
thentselves : the sooner thev can dress them* ^ 
selves, the sooner will they be in a course of " 
reasonable education. 

Another circumstance, which keeps chil- 
dren long in subjection to servants, is their 
not being able to wield a knife, fork, or 
spoon, with decent dexterity. Such habits 
are taught to them by the careless maids 
who feed them, that they cannot for many 
years be produced even at the side-tabie 
without much inconvenience, and constant 
anxiety. If this anxiety in a mother were to 
b^n a little sooner, it need never be intense ,' 
patient care in feeding children neatly at 
first will save many a bitter reprimand after- 
wards ; their little mouths and hands need 
not be disgusting at their meals, and their 
nurses had better take care not to let them 
touch what is disagreeable, instead of rub- 
bing their lips rudely with a rough napkin, 
by way of making them love to have their 
mouths clean. These minutiae must, in 
spite of didactic dignity, be noticed, because 
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ey lead to things of greater consequence ; 
ley are well worth the attention of a pru- 
snt mother or governess. If children are 
irly taught to eat with care, they will not, 
om false shame, desire to dine * with the 
ulgar indulgent nursery-maid, rather tliaa 
rith the fastidious company at their mother's 
ible. Children should first be taught to 
at with a spoon what has been neatly cut 
3r them ; afterwards they should cut a 
ittle meat for themselves towards the end of 
[inner, when the rage of hunger is appeased ; 
hey will then have " leisure to be good." 
The several operations of learning to eat 
lith a spoon, to cut and to eat with a knite 
md fork, will become easy and habitual if 
tuMcient time be allowed* 

Several children in a family, who were 
3arly attended to in all these little parti* 
:ulars, were produced at table when they 
ivere four or fiye years old ; they suffered 
po constraint, nor were they ever banished 
to the nursery lest company should detect 
their evil habits. Thehr eyes and ears were 
It liberty during the time of dinner, and 
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* V, Saiidm Faan. 
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instead of being absorbed in the cent 

plation of their plates, or at war with th< 

selves and their neighbours, they could lis 

to conversation, and were amused e 

whilst they were eating. Without mean 

to assert, with Rousseau, that all child 

are naturally gluttons or epicures, we m 

observe that eating is their first great s 

natural pleasure ; this pleasure should the 

fore be entirely at the disposal of those w 

have the care of their education ; it shoi 

be associated with the idea of their tutors 

governesses. A governess may perhc 

disdain to use the same means to make fa 

self beloved by a child as those which i 

employed by a nursery *maid ; nor is it mea 

that children should be governed by thi 

love of eating. Eating need not be made 

reward, nor should we restrain appetite as 

punishment ; praise and blame, and a varie 

of other excitements, must be preferred wh< 

we want to act upon the heart or unde 

standing. All that is here meant to 1 

pointed out, is, that the mere physic 

pleasure of eating should not be associate 

in the minds of children with servants ; 

should not be at the disposal of servant 
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liecdiuse they may in some degree balance 
by this pleasure the other motives which a 
tiitor may wish to put in action. ^' Solid 
"pudding," as well as "empty praise/* 
sKould be in the gift of the preceptor. 

Besides the pleasures of the tablie, there 
are. many others which usually are associated 
early with servants. After children have 
been pent in a close formal drawing-room, 
motionless and mute, they are frequently 
dismissed to an apartment where there is no 
fiirniture too fine to be touched with im« 
punity, where there is ample space, where 
they may jump and sing, and make as much 
noise as can be borne by the much-enduring 
ear-drum of the nursery-maid. Children 
think this insensibility of ear a most valuable 
qualification in any person ; they have no 
sympathy with more refined auditory nerves, 
and they prefer the company of those who 
are to them the best hearers. A medium 
between their taste and that of their parents 
should in this instance be struck; parents 
should not insist upon eternal silence, and 
children should not be suffered to make 
mere noise essential to their entertainment. 
Children should be encouraged to l^ ^X. 

VOL. J, K 
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proper times, and should have occupations \ 
provided for them when they are required i 
to be still ; by these means it will not be a 3 
restraint to them to stay in the same room i 
with the rest of the family for some houns iii i 
the day. At other times they should have 1 
free leave to run about either in rooms where 1 
they cannot disturb others, or out of doors ; 
in neither case should they be with servants. 
Children should not be sent out to Wiatik 
with servants. 

After they have been poring over their 
lessons, or stiffening under the eye of their 
preceptors, they are frequently consigned to 
the ready footman ; they cluster round him 
for their hats, their gloves, their little boots 
and whips, and all the well-known signals of 
pleasure. The hall door bursts open, and 
they sally forth under the interregnum of ; 
this beloved protector to enjoy life and 
liberty; all the natural, and all the factitious 
ideas of the love of liberty are connected 
with this distinct part of the day ; the fresh 
air — the green fields — the busy streets— 
the gay shops — the variety of objects 'which 
the children see and hear — the freedom^ ^ 
their tongucfr— >the }oy% oi \y^A^ ^i fe iq ^ ^ 



and of 'mental relaxation, all conspire t» 
make them prefer the period of the dajr^ 
which they spend with the footman, to any 
other in the four and twenty hours. The 
fix>tman sees, and is flattered by this; he 
is therefore assiduous to please, and piques 
himself upon being more indulgent than the 
hated preceptor. Servants usually wish to 
make themselves beloved by children ; can 
it bie wondered at if they succeed, when we 
consider the power that is thrown into their 
•bands ? 

In towns, children have no gardens, no 
filaee where they can take that [degree of 
exercise which is necessary for their health; 
this- tempts th^ir parents to trust them to 
<«ervantB, when they cannot walk with them 
diemselves ; but is there no individual in 
the femily, neither tutor, nor governess, nor 
Meadi nor brother, nor sister, who can im- 
'dertake this daily charge ? Cannot parents 
«Bcrifice some of their amusements in town, 
<Mr€annot they live in the country ? If none 
of these things can be done, without hesita- 
itMN^ they should : prefer a public to a private 
•isdNiWtion. In these circumstances they 
ommH fs0idu€ate their chtUben .at ViQni^\ 

K 2 
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they had much better not attempt it, but 
send them at once to school. 

In the country, arrangements miaiy easily 
be made, which -will preclude all th6se little 
dangers which fill a prudent parent's mind 
with anxiety. Here children waiit the care 
of no servant to walk out with them ; they 
can have gardens, and safe places for exer- 
cise allotted to them. In rainy weather 
they can have rooms apart from the rest of 
the family ; they need not be cooped up in 
an ill-contrived house, where servants are 
perpetually in their way. 

Attention to the arrangement of a house 
is of material consequence. Children's 
rooms should not be passage rooms for ser- 
vants ; they should, on the contr^, be so 
situated, that servants cannot easily have 
access to them, and cannot on any pretence 
of business get the habit of frequenting 
them. Some fixed employment should be 
provided for children, which will keep them 
in a different part of the house at'thoise 
hours when servants must necessarily be in 
their bed-chambers. There will be a great 
advantage in teaching children to arrange 
their . o \vn roomS) because tSavs vfv>\ ^jpc^N^j^t 
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tb^ necessity of servants being, for any 
length of time, in their apartnients ; their 
things will not be mislaid ; their playthings 
will not be swept away or broken ; no little 
temptations will arise to ask questions from 
servants ; all necessity, and all opportunity 
of intercourse, will thus be cut off. Chil.. 
dren should never be sent with messages to 
servants, either on their own business, or on 
other, people's ; if they are permitted at any 
time3j except when the person who has tlie 
care of their education is present, to speak 
to them, they will not distinguish what times 
are proper, and what are improper. 

Servants have so much the habit of talk- 
ing to childjen, and think it such a proof of 
gop4 ,nature to be interested about them, 
that it. will. be. difficult to make them submit 
to this total silence and separation. The 
certainty, that they shall Jose their, places if 
they break through the regulations of the 
fan^ily, will, however, be a strong motive, 
provide^ always that their places are agreeable 
and adyantagepus; aqd parents should be 
absolutely strict in this particular. What. is 
the loss of the service of a good, groom, or a 
goo(} .butleir, compared with the d^txget.o^ 
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spoilii^ a child? It may be feared Umt 
some secret intercourse should be carried on 
between children and servants ; but this will 
be lessened by the arrangements in the house 
which we have mentioned, and by care in a 
mother or governess to know exactly where 
children are, and what they are doing every 
hour of the day ; this need not be a daily 
anxiety; for when certain hours have once 
been fixed for certain occupations, habit is 
our friend, and we cannot have a safer. 
There is this great advantage in measures of 
precaution and prevention, that they dimi- 
nish temptation, at the same time that they 
strengthen the habits of obedience. 

Other circumstances will deter servants 
from running any hazard themselves ; they 
will not be so fond of children who do not 
live with them ; they will consider them as 
beings moving in a different sphere. Chil- 
dren who are at ease with their parents, and 
happy in their company, will not seek infe- 
rior society ; this will be attributed to pride 
by common servants, who will not like them 
for this reserve. So much the better. Chil- 
dren who are encouraged to converse about 
every thing that interests them^ will natiirally 
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tell their mothers if any one talks to them ; 
a servant's speaking to them would be an 
extraordinary event to be recorded in the 
history of the day. The idea that it is dis- 
honourable to tell tales should never be put 
into their minds ; they will never be spies 
upon servants, nor should they keep their 
secrets. Thus, as there is no faith expected 
from the children, the servants will not trust 
diem ; they will be certain of detection, ^nd 
will not transgress the laws. 

I^uch of what has been said in thi^ chap- 
t^ relates to the higher classes in society ; 
in other ranks where the mistress of a family 
is obliged to mix with the servants, the evil 
which we point out maybe prevented by 
bar presence. 

It mfiy not be impertinent to conclude 
these minute precepts with assuring parents, 
ihsLf, in a numerous femily, where they have for 
qbove twenty years been steadily observed, 
diQ servants have lived long (from seven 
to tw^nty*four years) in seeming content ; 
nor have they ever appeared degraded in 
^epr own opinions, nor in the eyes of their 
glials, by this separation from the children 
of the family. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ACQUAINTANCE. 



«' The charming little clears V^ exclaims a 
civil acquaintance the moment the children 
are introduced. " Won't you come to me, 
" love ?" At this question, perhaps, ;the 
bashful child backs towards its nurse, or 
its mother ; but in vain. Rejected at this 
trying crisis by its natural protectors, it is 
pushed forwards into the middle of the cir- 
cle, and all prospect of retreat being cut off, 
the victorious stranger seizes upon her little 
victim, whom she seats without a struggle 
upon her lap. To win the affections of her 
captive, the lady begins by a direct appeal 
to personal vanity. " Who curls this pretty 
' hair of yours, my dear ? Won't you let 

* ine look at your nice new red shoes ^ 

* What shall I give you for that fine colour 
^in your cheeks? Let us see what we can 
' find in my pocket ?" 
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rnongst the pocket bribes, the lady 
r fails to select the most useless trinkets^, 
;hild would make a better choice ; for 
ere should appear a pocket-book, which 
be drawn up by a ribbon from its slip 
a screen that would unfold gradually 
a green star, a pocket fan, or a tooth- 
case with a spring lock, the child 
d seize upon these with delight : but 
moment its attention is fixed, it is 
rupted by the officious exclamation of 
I, let me do that for you, love! Let 

I open that for you, you'll break your 
eet little nails. Ha! there is a look* 
f-glass ; whose pretty face id that ? but 

don't love people for being pretty, you 
ow (mamma says I must not tdl you, 

II are pretty) ; but we love little girls for 
ing good, and I am sure you look ad 
^ou were never naughty. I am sure 
u don't know what it is to be naughty ; 
II you give me one kiss } and will you 
Id out your pretty little hand for some 
^ plums ? Mamma sfaakes^ her head, 
t mamma will not be angry, mamma 
1 refuse you nothings 111 answer for it. 
ha spoils* you? Whose fevourite are 

K 6 
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«*you? Who do you love best tQ Ihc 
^ world ? and will you love me ? and wffl 
^you come and live with me? Shall I 
^^cany you away in the coach with me 
^to-Bight? Oh! but Vm afraid I should 
^^ eat you up, and then what would mamma 
"say to us both ?'* 

To stop this torrent of nonsense, the 
child's mother, |)erhaps, venture to in* 
terfere with, " My dear, Fm aihdd yon'Jl 
*^ be troublesome/^ But this produces only 
vehement assertions ^^that the dear little 
** creature can never be troublesome to any 
** body." Woe be to the child who im* 
plicitly believes this assertion ! frequent 
Tebufl^ from his friends must be endured 
before the error will be thoroughly rectified : 
this will not tend to make those iiiends 
more agreeable, or more beloved. That 
childii^ love, which varies from hour to 
hour, is scarcely worth coqsideratioii ; it 
cannot be an object of competition to any 
reasonable person, but in early education 
nothing must be thought beneath our atten- 
tion. A child does not retain much affec- 
tion, it is true, for every casual visitor by 
whom he is flattered and cafcesed. The 



iadiTiduak are here to-day, and gone to- 
aanow; variety prevents the impression 
from sinking into the mind ; but the general 
impression remains, though each particular 
stroke is not seen. Young children, who 
are much caressed in company, are less 
intent than others upon pleasing those they 
live with, and they are also less independent 
in their occupations and .pleasures. Those 
who govern such pupils, have not sufficient 
power over them, because they have not 
the means of giving pleasure ; because their 
praise or blame is frequently counteracted 
by the applause of visitors. That unbroken 
course of experience, which is necessary for 
the success of a regular plan of education, 
cannot be preserved. Every body may 
^ave observed the effect, which the extraor- 
dinary notice of strangers produces upon 
children. After the day is over, and the 
company has left the house, there is a cold 
blank ; a melancholy silence. The children 
tken sink into themselves, and feel the mor- 
tifying change in their situation. They look 
with disUke upon every thing round them ; 
.^wn with, ennui, or fidget with fretfulness, 
till on the^fiist check which they meet with, 
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their secret discontent bursts forth into a 
storm. Resistance, caprice, and peevish«- 
ness, are not borne with patience by a 
governess, though they are submitted to 
with smiles by the complaisant visitor. In 
the' same day, the same conduct produces 
totally different consequences. Experience, 
it is said, makes' fools wise ; but such expe- 
rience as this would make wise childrea 
fools. 

Why is this farce of civility, which dis- 
gusts all parties, continually repeated be- 
tween visitors and children ? Visitors would 
willingly be excused from the trouble of flat- 
tering and spoiling them ; but such is^ the 
spell of custom, that no one dares to break 
it, even when every one feels that it is 
absurd. 

Children who are thought to be clever, are 
often produced to entertain company ; they 
fill up the time, and relieve the circle from 
that embarrassingsilence, which proceeds from 
the having nothing to say. Boys who are thus 
brought forward at six or seven years old, 
and encouraged to say what are called smart 
things, seldom as they grow up have really 
good understandings* Children, who,. lik& 
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the fools in former times, are permitted to 
say every thing, now and then blurt out those 
simple truths which politeness conceals ; this 
entertains people, but, in fact, it is a sort of 
naivSti, which may exist without any great 
talent fcur observation, and without any powers 
of reasoning. Every thing in our manners, 
in the customs of the world, is new to chil- 
dren, and the relations of apparently dissimi-^ 
lar things strike them immediately from their 
novelty. Children are often witty, without 
knowing it, or rather without intending it ; 
but as they grow older, the same kind of wit 
does not please ; the same objects do not 
appear in the same point of view ; and boys 
who have been the delight of a whole house 
at seven or eight years old, for the smart 
things they could say, sink into stupidity 
and despondency at thirteen or fourteen.. 
" Un nom trop tdt fameux est un fard^tt 
*^ tr^ pesant,^* said a celebrated wit. 

Plain sober sense does not entertain com* 
mon visitors ; and children whose minds are 
occupied, and who are not ambitious of ex- 
hibiting themselves for the entertainment of 
the company, will not in general please. 
So much the better, they ^all escape many 
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dangers ; not only the dangers of flat(;eiy, 
but also the dangers of nonsense. Few 
people know how to converse with children ; 
they talk to them of things that are above or 
below their understandings; if they argue 
with them, they do not reason fairly ; &ey 
silence them with sentiment, or with autho* 
rity ; or else they baffle them by wit, or by 
unintelligible terms. They often attempt to 
try their capacities with quibbles and silly 
puzzles. Children who are expert at answer- 
ing these, have rarely been well educated : 
the extreme simplicity of sensible children 
will surprise those who have not been acscus- 
tomed to it, and many will be provoked by 
their inaptitude to understand the common- 
place wit of conversation. 

*' Hotv many sticks go to a rook's nest ?^' 
said a gentleman to a boy of seven years 
old : he looked very grave, and, having pon- 
dered upon the question for some minutesr, 
answered, ^' I do not know what you mean 
^' by the word go.^^ Fortunately for the 
boy, the gentleman who asked the question 
was not a captious querist ; he perceived 
the good sense of this answer ; he perceived 
ti>at the Ifoy had exactly hit upon the ambt* 
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gttous w(Hrd which was puEzling to die un- 
dentandiDg, and he saw that this showed 
QKffie capacity than could have been shown 
by the parrying, of a thousand witticisms. 
W% have aeen S — r-^, a remarkably intelli-' 
gent boy of nine years old, stand with tibe 
most .pu2ided face imaginable, considering 
for a long half hour the common quibble of 
^ There was a carpenter who made a door ; 
^ he made it too large ; he cut it and cut it, 
*' and he cut it too little ; be cut it again, and 
" it fitted/' S— — showed very little satis- 
6ction, when he at length discovered the 
double meaning of the words ^Vtoo little ;^' 
but simply said, ^^ I did not know you 
" meant that the carpenter cut too little off 
the door/' 

^< Which has most legs, a horse or no 
^* horpe ?'^ " A horse has more legs *han no 
'.* hor^/^ replies the unwary child. " But,'^ 
continues the witty sophist, ^^ a horse, ^sure- 
*.' ly, has but four legs ; did you ever see a 
'* borge with five legs ?'* ** Never," wys 
the child ; "no horse has five legs." " Oh, 
^*hoi" exclaims the en trapper, 'M have you 
^,Voow ! No hQE9e has five 1^, you say ; 
H4i«gi you, must (9i«knowledg!e that no horse 
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** has more legs than a horse. Therefore^ 
" when I asked you which has most legs, a 
** horse or no horse, your answer, you see^ 
" should have been no horseJ*^ 

The famous dilemma of " you have what 
" you have not lost ; you have not lost horns ; . 
" then you have horns :" is much in the 
same style of reasoning. Children may 
readily be taught to chop logic, and to parry 
their adversaries technically in a contest of 
false, wit; but this will not improve their 
understandings, though it may to superficia^ 
judges give them the appearance of great 
quickness of intellect. We should not even 
in jest talk nonsense to children, nor suffer 
them ever to hear inaccurate language. If con- 
fused answers be given to their questions, they 
will soon be content with a confused notion 
of things ; they will be satisfied with bad 
reasoning, if they are not taught to dis- 
tinguish it scrupulously from what is good, 
and to reject it steadily. Half the expres- 
sions current in conversation have merely a 
nominal value ; they represent no ideas, and 
they pass merely by common courtesy : but 
the language of every person of sense has 
sterling value ; it cheats and puzzles qobody^ 
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and even when it is addressed to cliil* 
dren, it is made intelligible. No common 
acquaintance, who talks to a child merely 
for his own amusement, selects his expres- 
sions with any care ; what becomes of the 
child afterwards is no part of his concern, he 
does not consider the advantage of clear ex- 
planations to the understanding, nor would 
he be at the pains of explaining any thing 
thoroughly, even if he were able, to do so. 
And how few people are able to explain dis- 
tinctly, even when they most wish to make 
themselves understood ! 

The following conversation passed be- 
tween a learned doctor (formerly) of the 
Sorbonne, and a boy of seven years old. 

Doctor. So, Sir, I see you are very 
advanc.ed already in your studies. You are 
quite expert at Latin. Pray, Sir, allow me 
to ask you ; I suppose you have heard of 
Tuily's Offices ? 

Boy. Tully's Offices ! . No, Sir. 
k^ Doctor. No matter. You can, I wilt 
venture to say, solve me the following 
question. It is not very difficult, but it hag 
puzzled some abler casuists, I can tell you 
thoqgb, than you or I ; but if you vi\\V VxnA. 
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me your attention for a very few mpnoientSy 
I flatter myself, I shall make myself intelli- 
gible to you. 

. The boy began to stiffen at this exordium, 
but he fixed himself in an attitude of anxious 
9t};ention ; and the doctor, after having take^ 
two pinches of snuff, proceeded : 

^^ In the island of Rhodes there was once, 
[^ formerly, a great scarcity of provisions, a 
^^ famine quite ; and some merchants fitted 
^ out ten ships to relieve the Rhodians : and 
^' one of the merchants got into port soonec 
'^ than the others, and he took advantage of 
^>this circumstance to sell hisgoQds^tan 
t^ exorbitant rate, finding himself in posses^ 
'^sioa of the market. The Rhodiana did 
*^not know that the other ships la4ep with 

V provisions were to be in the next day, and 
^^ they, of course, paid this merchant wbat^ 

V Boever price he thought proper ta demand* 
** Now the question is, in morality, whetibier 
*^ did he act the part of an honest man in 
'^ this business by the Rhodians ? Qr should 
^^ he not rather have informed them of the 
^* nine ships which were expected to come 
^^ with provisions to the m«u:ket the; enatdi^ 
•♦day?" 
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The boy was siknt, and did not appear 
|o compi^hend the story or the question in 
the least. In telling his story, the doctor of 
tbe Sorbonne unluckily pronounced the words 
!&€/» and ships in such a manner, that the 
ehild all along mistoois them for sheep and 
sheeps, and this mistake threw every thing 
into confusion. Besides this a number of 
terms were made use of which were quite 
jtew to (he boy. Getting into port-r-being 
ill' possession of the market-^— selling goods 
at aa exorbitant rate ; together with the 
whole mystery of buying and selling, were as 
9ew to him, and appeared to him as difficult 
to be understood, as the most abstract meta- 
pbysies. He did not even know what was 
VieenI by thie dbips being expected in the 
next day; and* ^^ acting the part of an 
honest naan," was to him an unusual mode 
d expression. . The young casuist made no 
hand of this case of conscience ; when at 
last he attempted an answer, he only exposed 
bimself to the contempt of the learned does 
tor. When he was desired to repeat the 
MxMy, he made a strange jumble about some 
people who wanted to get some sheep^ and 
dbout one mm who got i n ]iis shee]^ bdoT^ XV^ 
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Other nine sheep ; but he did not know he 
or why it was wrong in him not to tell 
the other sheep. Nor could he • imagi 
why the Rhodians could not get sheep wil 
out this man. He had never had any id 
of a famine. The boy's father, unwilli 
that he should retire to rest with his intelle< 
in this state of confusion, as soon as t 
doctor had taken leave, told the story to t 
child in different words, to try whethei 
was the words or the ideas that puzzled hj; 
'/ In the jEgean sea, which you saw t 
" other day in the map, there is an isla 
" which is called the island of Rhodes. 
*' telling my story, I take the^ opportunity 
" fix a point in geography in your memoi 
" In the iEgean sea there is an island whi 
" is called the island of Rhodes. There ^ 
^^ once a famine in this island, that is to ss 
" the people had not food enough to live upc 
'* and they were afraid that they should 
"starved to death. Some merchants w 
*'* lived on the continent of Greece filled t 
"ships with provisions, and they sailed 
" these vessels for the island of Rhodes. 
" happened that one of these ships got to t 
" island sooner than any of the others. 
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i "was evening, and the captain of this ship 
"knew that the others could not arrive till 
"the morning. Now the people of Rhodes, 
" being extremely hungry, were very eager 
"to buy the provisions which this merchant 
"had brought to sell ; and they were ready 
" to give a great deal more money for pro- 
" visions than they would have done if they 
"had not been almost starved. There was 
" not nearly a sufficient quantity of food in 
"this:oBe ship to supply all the people who 
"wanted food ; and therefore those who had 
" money, and who knew that the merchant 
"wanted as much money as he could get in 
"exchange for his provisions; offered to giVe 
" hina- a large price, the price which he asked 
"for them. Had these people known that 
"nineother ships full of provisions would 
"arrive in the morning, they would not have 
" been ready to give so much money for food, 
" because they would not have been so much 
"afraid of being starved ; and they would 
'* have known that, in exchange for their 
" money, they could have a greater quantity 
" of food the next day. The merchant, ho w- 
" ever, did not tell them that any ships were 
" expected to amve^ and he cotvse<!pL«iL^^ 
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'^ got a great deal more of their money than ji 
<' he would have done for his provisiom, if i 
<^ he had told them the £ict which he k«eW| f 
<* and which they did not know. Do you jit 
" think that he did right or wrong ?'* • \ 

The child, who now had rather more the k 
expression of intelligence in his countenance^ 3 
than he had when the same question had 1 
been put to him after the former statement ; 
of the case, immediately answered, that hfe \ 
^^ thought the merchant had done wrong, 
'^ that he should have told the people that 
" nK>re ships were to come in the morning/^ 
Several different opinions were given aflter- 
wa]:ds by other children and grown people, 
who were asked the same question ; and 
what had been an unintelligible story was 
rendered) by a little more skill and patience 
in the art of explanation, an excellent lesson, 
or rather exercise, in reasoning. 

It is scarcely possible that a stranger, who 
sees a child only for a few hours, can guess 
what he knows, and what he does nvt 
know ; or that he can perceive the course of 
his thoughts, which. depend upon associa- 
tions over which he has no command ; there- 
fore, when a stranger, Wl Vviv& U^sam^/^tLd 
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cA>ilit]es be what they will, attempts to teach 
ehildreii, he usually puzzles them, and the 
, tonsequenc€» of the confusion of mind he 
! dreates often last for years; sometimes it 
I influences their moral, sometimes their scien- 
^ tific reasoning. " Every body but my 
friends,'^ said a little girl of six years old, 
** fells me I am very pretty/' From this con- 
tradictory evidence what must the child 
have inferred ? The perplexity virhich some 
young people, almost arrived at the years of 
discretion, have shown in their first notions 
of mathematics has been a matter of as- 
tonishment to those who have attempted to 
teach them ; this perplexity has been at 
length discovered to arise from their'having 
early confounded in their minds the ideas of 
a triaiigle and an angle. In the most com- 
mon modes of expressibn there are often 
strange inaccuracies, which do not strike lis, 
because they are familiar to us ; but children, 
who hear them for the first time, detect their 
absurdity, and are frequently arixioUs to 
have such phrases explained. If they con- 
verse much with idle visitors, they will 
'seldom be properly applauded for their- pre- 
d$i6a/mid tiiefr philosophic cuTioa\ty v^'^ 
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often be repressed ' by unmeaDing' rep 
Cbilcirei], who have the habit of applyin 
tfaeir parents, or to sensible preceptors 
similar difficulties, will be somewhat hi 
received, and will gain rather more accu 

information. S (nine years old) wa 

a house where a chimney was on fire ; 
saw a great bustle, and he heard the serva 
and people as they ran backwards and 
wards, all exclaim, that ^^ the chimney 
" on fire/^ After the fire was put out, 
when the bustle was over, S said to 

fether, " What do people mean when t 
" say the chimney is on Jire 1 What ii 
<* that bums ?" At this question a silly 
quaintaiice would probably have laughs 
the boy's face, would have expressed 
tonishment as soon as his visit was ove 
such an instance of strange ignorance ii 
boy of nine years old ; or, if civility i 
prompted any answer, it would perh 
have been, " The chimney's being on \ 
^' my love, means that the chimney's 
" fire ! Every body knows what's me 
" by * the chimney's on fire ?' There'i 
'^ great deal of smoke, and sparks, i 
^^ SiBmef coming out at tVi^ \o^> ^om kA< 
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" when the chimney's on fire. And it's ex« 
^ tremely dangerous, and it would set a house 
^' on fire, or perhaps the whole neighbourhood, 
" if it was not put out immediately. Many 
'^dreadful fires, you know, happen in towns, 
** as we hear for ever in the newspaper, by 
'< a chimney's taking fire. Did you never 
" hear of a chimney's being on fire before ? 
" You are a very happy young gentleman 
" to have lived to your time of life, and to 
'^ be still at a loss about such a thing. What 
"burns? Why, my dear Sir, the chim- 
" ney burns ; fire burns in the chimney. 
" To be sure fires are sad accidents ; many 
^ lives are lost by them every day. I had 
" a chimney on fire in my drawing-room 
** last year." 

Thus would the child's curiosity have been 
baffled by a number of words without mean^ 
ing or connexion ; on the contrary, when he 
applied to a father, who was interested in his 
improvement, his sensible question was listen- 
ed to with approbation . He was told that the 
chimney's being on fire, was an inaccurate 
common expression ; that it was the soot in 
th6 chimney, not the chimney, that burned ; 
A^t the soot WB8 sometimes set on ¥ix«^\>^ 
rot. I. L 



1 
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aparks of fire, sometijooies by flame, which 
might have beep accidentally dratfiu up the 
chimney. — Some of the soot which had been 
set on fire was shown to him ; the nature of 
burning in general, the manner in whiqh % 
chimney draws, the meaning of that expres- 
sion, and many other things connected with 
the subject were explained upon this ocai« 
sion to the inquisitive boy, who was thus^ 
encouraged to think and speak accurately, 
and t;o apply in similar difficulties to the 
friend who had thus taken the trouble to 
understand his simple question. A random 
answer to a child's question does him a real 
injury ; but can we expect that those who 
have no interest in education, should have 
the patience to correct their whqle convert 
Sgation, and to adapt it precisely to the ca- 
pacity of children ? This would indeed be 
unreasonable : all we can do is, to keep our 
pupik out of the way of those who can do 
tliem no good» and who may do them a 
great deal c^ harm. We. must prefer the 
permanent advantage of our pupils to the 
transient vanity of exhibiting for the amuse- 
ment of company their early wit or " lively 
" Donaense.^^ Children s\\Q\xVi Xi^vev be in- 
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troduced for the amusement of the circle ; 
OOF yet should they be condemned to sit 
stock still, holding up their heads, and let- 
ting their feet dangle from chairs that are too 
Uigii for them, merely that they may appear 
what is called well before visitors. When- 
ever any conversation is going fonvard which 
they can understand, they should be krndly 
summoned to partake of the pleasures of 
dOGiety ; its pains and its follies we jnay 
spare them. The manners of young people 
will not be injured by this arrangement ; 
they will be at ease in company, because 
whenever tbey are introduced into it they 
will make a part of it, they will be interested 
and happy, they will feel a proper confidence 
in themselves, and they will not be intent 
upon their curtsies^ their frocks, their man- 
ner of holding their hands, or turning out 
their toes, the proper placing of Sir, Madam, 
or your Ladyship, with all the other innumer- 
able trifles, which embarrass the imagina- 
tion, and consequently the manners, of those 
who are taueht to think that they are to sit 
still, and benave in company someway dif- 
fereotly from what they behave every- day in 
Aefr own family. 

£.2 
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We have hitherto spoken of acquiiotance 
who do not attempt or desire to interfinre in 
edocatioo, hot who onlv caress and talk 
nonsense to children with the best inten- 
tions possible : with these, pareQts will find . 
it comparatiTelT easj to manage : they can 
cootnre to employ children^ or send them 
out to walk ; by cool reserve they can 
readily discourage such visitors frcun flatter- 
ing their children, and by insisting upon be- : 
coming a par^ in whatever is addressed to . 
their pupils, they can, in a great measure** 
prevent the bad efiects of inaccurate or im-: 
prudent conversation ; they can explain to 
their pupils what was left unintelligible, and 
thev can counteract false associations, either 
at the moment they perceive them, or at some, 
well-chosen oppcMtunity. But there is a 
class of acquaintance with whom it will be 
more difficult to manage ; persons . who . are 
perhaps on an intimate footing with tbe« 
family, who are valued for their agreeable 
talents and estimable qualities ; who are 
perhaps persons of general information and! 
f^ood sense, and who may yet never have- 
considered the subject of education ; or who 
having partially considered it, have forqoicd 
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some peculiar and erroneous opinions. They 
will feel themselves entitled to talk upon 
education as well as upon any other topic ; 
they will hazard, and they will support 
opinions; they will be eager to prove the 
truth . of their assertions, or the superiority 
of their favourite theories. Out of pure 
regard for their friends, they will endeavour 
to bring them over to their own way of 
thinking in education ; and they will, by 
looks, by hints, by innuendoes, unrestrained 
by the presence of the children, insinuate 
their advice and their judgment upon every 
domestic occurrence. In the- heat of debate 
people frequently forget that children have 
eyes and ears, or any portion of under- 
standing ; they are not aware of the quick- 
ness of that comprehension, which is excited 
by the motives of curiosity and self love. 
It is dangerous to let children be present at 
any ai^umentd in which the management of 
their minds is concerned, until they can 
perfectly understand the whole of the sub* 
ject : they will, if they catch but a few 
words,, or a few ideas, imagine, perhaps, 
that there is something wtong, some hard* 
ships, some injustice, practised against them 
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by their friends ; yet they will riot distinctly 
know,^ nor will they, perhaps, explicitly 
inquire what it is. They should be sent out 
of the room before any such aiguments are 
begun ; or, if the conversation be abruptly 
begun before parents can be upon thisir guard, 
they may yet, without offending against the 
common forms of politeness, decline entering 
into any discussion till their children are 
withdrawn. As to any direct attempt prac- 
tically to interfere with the children's educa- 
tion, by blame or praise, by presents, by 
books, or by conversation, these should be 
resolutely and steadily resisted by parents ; 
this will require some strength of mind. 
What can be done without it ? Many 
people, who are convinced of the danger of 
the interference, of friends and acquaintance 
in the education of their children, will yet, 
from the fear of offending, from the dread 
of being thought singular, submit to the 
evil. These persons may be very wejl re- 
ceived, and very well liked in the world: 
they must content themselves with this re- 
ward ; they must not expect to succeed in 
education, for strength of mind is absolutely 
necessary to those who would carry a plan 



of educntion into effect. Without being 
tied down to any one exclusive plan, -and 
■with universal toleration for different modes 
of moral and intellectual instruction, it may 
be safely asserted, that the plan which is 
most steadily pursued will probably- succeed 
die best. People, who are moved by the 
advice of all their friends, and who endea- 
voufto adapt their system, to every fashion •• 
able change in opinion, will inevitably repent 
ef their weak complaisance ; they will lose 
All pow€^ over their pupils, and will be 
forced to abandon the education of their 
faibHies to chance. 

It will be found impossible to educate a 
child . at honde, unless atl improper inter- 
ference from visitors and acquaintance is 
precluded. But it is of yet more conse- 
quence, that the members of the iamiff 
must entirely agree in their sentiments, or at 
least in the conduct of the children under 
their care. Young people perceive very 
quickly, whether there is unanimity in their 
government ; they make out an alphabet of 
looks with unerring precision^ and decijJier 
with amazing ingenuity all that is for their 
interest to understand. When chrldren are 
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blamed or punished, they always know 
pretty well who pities them, who thinks 
that they are in the wrong, and who thinks 
that they are in the right ; and thus the in- 
fluence of public opinion is what ultimately 
governs. If they find that, when mamzpa 
is displeased, grandmamma comforts theoii 
they will console themselves readily under 
this partial disgrace, and they will suspect 
others of caprice, instead of ever blaming 
themselves. They will feel little confidence 
in their own experience, or in the assertions 
of others ; they will think that there . is 
always some chance of escape aaK)ngst the 
multitude of laws and lawgivers. No tutor 
or preceptor can be answerable, or ought to 
undertake to answer for measures which he 
does not guide. Le Sage, with an inimitable 
mixture of humour and good sense, in the 
short history of the education of the robbers 
who supped in that cave in which dame 
Leonardo officiated, has given many excel- 
lent lessons on education. Captain Rolando's 
tutors could never make any thing of him, 
because, whenever they reprimanded him,, 
he ran to his mother, father, and grandfather, 
for consolation ; and from them constantly 
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received ' pfotectibn in rebellion, and com- 
miseration for the wounds which he had 
ityflicted upon* his own hands and face^ 
purposely to excite compassion and to ob-^ 
tain revenge. 

It is obviously impossible that all the 
world, the ignorant and the well-informed^ 
the man of genius, the man of fashion, and 
the manof business, the pedant and the philo-> 
so]^er, should agree in their opinion upon 
any speculative subject ; upon the wide sub- 
ject of education they will probably diflFer 
eternally. It will therefore be thought 
absurd to require this union of opinion 
amiongst the individuals of a family ; but, 
let there be ever so much diflference in their 
private 6piuions,.they can surely discuss any 
disputed point at leisure, when children are 
absent, or they can in these arguments con- 
verse in French, or in some language which 
their pupils do not understand. The- same 
caution should be observed, as we just now 
redonimended, with respect to acquaintance. 
It is much better, when any difficulties occur, 
to send the children at once into another 
rodtv and to tell them that we do so, be- 
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eauw we have something to say that we do 
not wish them to hear, than to make fabe 
excuses to get rid of their company; ^ to 
begin whisperings and disputing in their 
presence. 

These precautions are advisable, whilst 
our pupib are young, before th^ are capa^ 
ble of comprehending arguments of this 
nature, and whilst their passions are vchet 
mently interested on one side or the other. 
-As young people grow up, the greater va^ 
riety of opinions they hear upon all subjects 
the better ; they will then form the habit of 
judging for themselves : whilst they are very 
young they have not the means of forming 
correct judgments upon abstract subjects^ 
nor are these the subjects upon which their 
judgment can be properly exercised : upon 
the subjiect of education they cannot be 
competent judges, because they cannot, till 
they are nearly educated, have a complete 
view of the means, nor of the end ; besides 
this, no man is allowed to be judge in his 
own case. 

Some parents allow their childrea a vast 
deal of liberty whilst they are young, and 



festmin. tbem Ijy absolute Authority vAieti 
thefir newon is or ought to be a suflkieM 
gnide for. their coeduct. The contmty prac^ 
tice witl make parents much more beloved, 
»id will make children both wiser and hap^ 
pier. Let no .iiXb^ visitor, no intrusive, 
rirjiidicious friend, for one* moment interfere 
to lessen the authority necessary for the 
purposes of education. Let no weak jea« 
lou^jT, no unseasonable love of command^ 
restrain young people after they are sufB^ 
ciently reasonaUe to judge for themselves. 
In the choice of their friends, their acquaint- 
ance, in all the great and smalt afikirs' of life^ 
let them have Kfeerty in proportion as they 
aoquife feason^ Fathers do not commonly 
intatferer with their sons' anftusements, nor 
with the oboice of their acquaintance, oo 
BMioh^B'in the regulation of tiieir ^ciiniary^ 
aifairs; but mothers, who have had any 
eoilsideiuble dbare in the education of. boysy 
nre^ apt to^-make mistakes to to the proper 
MasMS fopifiidul^nee and eontroL They 
do net watdh the moments when dangerous 
pMgudie^n Md tastes begin ta be formed ; 
they di(y hot percteiviB hoW the slight con- 
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versationitf of dcquatntance operate upon the 
ever open ear of childhood ; but when .the 
age of passion approaches, and approaches, 
98 it usually does, in storms and tempests^ 
then all their maternal fears are suddenly 
roused, and their anxiety prompts them to 
use a thousand injudicious and ineffectual 
expedients. 

. A modern princess, who had taken con- 
siderable pains in the education of her. son, 
made both herself and him ridiculous by her 
anxiety upon his introduction into the worlds 
She travelled about with him from place to 
place, to make him see every thing worth 
seeing ; but he was not to stir _from her 
presence ; she could not bear to have him 
out of sight or hearing. In all companies 
be was chaperoned by his mother. Was he 
invited (b a ball, she must be invited blsoy 
or he could not accept of the invitation ;' he 
must go in the same coach, and return iii the 
same coach with her. ^^ I should like e:^* 
'^ tremely to dance another daqce/^. said he 
one evening to his partner, *^ but you see 
\' I must go ; my mother is puttiqg on h«r 
^^ cloak,"" The tall young man called for 
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Bome n^us, and had the glass at his lips, 
when his mamma called out in a shrill voices 
through a vista of heads, ^' Eh ! My son no 
" drink win^ ! My son like milk and 
" water U^ The son was at this time at 
years of discretion. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON TEMPER. 
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We have already, in speaking of the early 
care of infants, suggested that the temper 
should be attended to from the moment of 
their birth. A negligent, a careless, a pas- 
sionate servant, must necessarily injure the 
temper of a child^ The first language of an 
infant is intelligible only to its nurse ; she. 
can distinguish between the cry of pain, the 
note of ill-humour, or the roar of passion . 
The cry of pain should be listened to with 
the utmost care, and every possible means 
should be used to relieve the child's suffer- 
ings : but when it is obvious that he cries 
from ill-humour, a nurse should not soothe 
him with looks of affection : these she should 
reserve for the moment when the storm is 
over. We do not mean that infants should 
be suffered to cry for a length of time with- 
out being regarded; this would give them 
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kthki of ill-hilaidui^; we only* wish thM 
tk^ nurse would, as soon as possible, teacfar. 
the child that what he waiits can be obtained 
without his putting himself in a paission. 
Gteat care should be taken to prevent obciq^ 
sions for ill^humour ; if a riurse neglects hef 
charge, or if she be herself passionate, the 
ehild will suffer so much pain, and so many 
disappointments, that it must be in a con- 
tinual state of fretful ness. A n active, <;heerful, 
good-humoured, intelligent nurse, will make 
a child good-humoured by regular affectionate 
attendance, by endeavouring to prevent all 
unnecessary sufferings, and by quickly ctim^ 
prehending its language of signs. The best- 
humoured woman in the world, if she ia 
stupid,, is not &t to have the care of a child v 
the child will not be able to make her 
undienstand any thing less than vociferaM 
tion. By way of amusing the infent, she 
will fatigue him with her caressei^ ; without 
ever discovering the real cause of his woe,' 
she will sing one universal lullaby upon aU 
occasions to pacify her charge. 

It requires some ingenuity to discovei' 
Aci cause and cure of those long aiid loud fita 
of crying, which frequently- arise fix)m imagi* 
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loas. A littie boy of 

old used to crv rioleatlv when 

• • • 

wakeoed in the middle of the ni^ht. and 
a candle :d the room. As children are c 
ape to cry when tfaer waken in the d 
pains were taken to discover the cause o1 
uneasiness : it was observed, that the sha 
of the person who was moving about in 
room frightened him, and as soon as 
cause of his cr%'insr was found out, it 
easy to paci^" him : his tear of shadows 
efifectually cured, by playfully showing 
at different times diat shadows had no p< 
to hurt him. 

H , about nine months old, when 
first began to observe the hardness of ha 
l^t her hand fall upon a cat which had c 
un perceived upon the table; she was 
prised and terrified by the unexpected sc 
tion of softness ; she could not touch 
cat, or any thing that felt like soft fur, \ 
out showing agitation, till she was near 
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H , used to cry bitterly when he was left 

alone in a room in which there was some old 
family pictures. It was found that he was 
much afraid of these pictures : a maid who 
! took care of him, had terrified him with the 
notion that they would come to him, or that 
they were looking at him, and would be 
angry with him if he was not good. To cure 
him of his fear of pictures, a small-sized por- 
trait, which was not amongst the number of 
tbosQ which had frightened him, was pro- 
duced in broad day-light. A piece of cake was 
put upon this picture, which the boy wa^ 
desired to take ; he took it, touched the pic- 
ture, and was shown the canvas at the back 
of it, which, as it happened to be torn, he 
could easily identify with the painting : the 
picture was then given to him for a play- 
thing ; he made use of it as a. table, and 
became very fond of it as soon as he was 
convinced that it was not alive, and that it 
CQuld do him no sort of injury. 

By patiently endeavouring to discover the 
causes of terror in children, we may proba* 
bly prevent their tempers from acquiring 
many bad habits. It is scarcely possible for 
any one, who has not constantly lived with 
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a child, and who has not known 'the whole 
rise and progress of his little characterr to 
trace the causes of these strange apprehen- 
sions ; for this reason, a parent has advan* 
tages in the education of his child which no 
tutor or schoolmaster can enjoy. 

A little boy was observed to show signs 
of fear and dislike at hearing the sound of a 
drum; to a stranger such fear must have 
seemed unaccountable ; but those who lived 
with the child knew from what it arose. He 
had been terrified by the sight of a merry*- 
andrew in a mask, who had played upon a 
drum ; this was the first time that he had heard 
the sound of a drum ; the sound was associate 
with fear, and continue to raise apprehen- 
sion in the child's mind after he had forgot- 
ten the orginal caute of that apprehension. . 

We arewell aware that we have laid our*- 
selves open to ridicule by the apparently 
trifling anecdotes which have just been men- 
tioned ; but if we can save one child from 
an hour's unnecessary misery, or one parent 
from an hour's anxiety, we shall bear the 
hiugh, we hope, with good humour. 

Young children who have not a great 
number of ideas, perhaps for that reason 
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associate those which they acquire with tiena- 
city ; thiey cannot reaison concerning general 
causes ; they expect that any event, which 
has once or twice followed another, will 
always follow in the same order ; they do 
not distinguish between proximate and re- 
mote causes r between coincidences and the 
r^ular qonnexion of cause and effect ; hence 
children are subject to feel hopes and fears 
from things which to us appear matters of 
indifference. Suppose, for instance, that a 
child is very eager to go out to walk, tliat his 
mother puts on her gloves and her cloakt 
these being the usual signals that she is going 
<mt, he instantly expects, if he has been acl* 
customed to accompany her, that he shaH 
have the pleasure of walking out ; but if she 
goes out, and forgets him, he is not only dis^ 
appointed at that moment, but the jdisap^ 
pointment, or, at least, some indistinct appre- 
hension, recurs to him, when he is in a simi^ 
lar situation : the putting on of his mother'^ 
cloak and gloves are then circumstances of 
vast importance to him, and create anxiety, 
perhaps tears, whilst to every other sp^ctatot 
tbey are matters of total indiffertsnce. Every 
one, who has bad any experience in the edu^ 
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cation of such children as are apt to form 
strong associations, must be aware that many 
of those fits of crying, which appear to arise 
:soIely from ill-humour, are occasioned by as- 
sociation; When these are suffered to become 
•habitual, they are extremely difficult to coi>- 
quer ; it is therefore best to conquer them 
as soon as possible. If a child has, by any 
accident, been disposed to cry at particular 
times in the day, without any obvious cause, 
we should at those hours engage his attention, 
occupy him, change the room he is in, or by 
any new circumstance break his habits. It 
will require some penetration to distinguish 
between involuntary tears and tears of ca- 
price; but even when children are reaJiy 
cross, it is mot, whilst they are very young, 
prudent to let them wear out their ill-humour, 
as some people do, in total neglect. Chil- 
dren, when they are left to weep in solitude, 
often continue .in .woe for a considerable 
length of time, till they quite forget! the origi- 
nal cause of complaint, and they . continue 
their convulsive sobs, and whining note of dis- 
tress, purely from inability to stop themselves. 
Thus habits of ill-humour are contracted; 
it is better, by a little well-timed excitation, 
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to turn the course of a child's thoughts, and 
tomake him foi^t his trivial miseries. " The 
" tear forgot as soon as shed" is far better than 
the peevish whine, or sullen lowering brow, 
which proclaims the unconquered spirit of 
discontent. 

Perhaps, from the anxiety which we hai'e 
expressed to prevent the petty misfortunes 
and unnecessary tears of children, it may be 
supposed that we are disposed to humour 
them ; far from it. We know too well that 
a humoured child is one of the most unhappy . 
beings in the world ; a burthen to himself 
and to his friends ; capricious, tyrannical, . 
passionate, peevish, sullen, and selfish. 

An only child runs a dreadful chance of 
being spoiled. He is born a person of con- 
sequence; he soon discovers his innate 
merit; every eye is turned upon him the 
moment he enters the room ; his looks, his 
dress, his appetite, are all matters of. daily 
concern to a whole family; his wishes are 
divined ; his wants are prevented; his witty- 
sayings are repeated in his presence ; his 
smiles are courted ; his caresses excite jea- 
lousy, and he soon learns how to avail him- 
selfof his central situation. His fatiier and 
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itlOther make him alternately their idol, and 
their plaything ; they do not think of educae* 
ilig, they think only of admiring him ; they : 
imagine that he is unlike dll other children ' 
in the universe, and that his genius and Ihs 
temper are independent of all cultivation. 
But when this little paragon of perfection  
has two or three brothers and sisters, tbe 
sdene changes ; the man of consequence 
dwindles into an insignificant little boy. W^ 
shall hereafter explain more fuily the danger 
of accustoming children to a large share of 
our sympathy ; we hope that the oeoonomy 
of kindness and caresses, which we have 
recommended, will be found to increase 
domestic affection, and to be esseiitialiy ser- 
viceable to the temper. In a future chapter, 
*• On Vanity, Pride, and Ambition,*' some 
i^marks will be found on the use and abuse 
of the stimuli of praise, emulation, and am- 
bition. The precautions which we have 
already mentioned with respect to servants, 
and the methods that have been suggested 
for inducing habitual and rational obedience, 
will also, we hope, be considered as service- 
able to the temper, as well as to the urcder* 
standing. Perpetual and contradictory -com- 
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mands and probibitioos not only make chil- 
dren disobedient, but fretful, peevish, and 
passionate. 

Idleness amongst children, as amongst 
men, is the root of all evil, and leads to no 
evil more certainly than to ill-temper. It is 
said* that the late king of Spain was always 
90 cross during Passion-week, when he 
was obliged tQ abstain from his favourite 
VDUsement pf hunting, that none of his 
courtiens liked to approach his msyesty. 
There is a great similarity between the con* 
dition of a prince flattered by his courtiers 
wd a child humoured by his family ; and 
we niay observQ, that both the child and 
prinqe are most intolerable to their depen- 
dants aiid friends, when any of their daily 
amusements are interrupted. It is nQt that 
the amusements are in themselves delightful, 
but; the pains and penalties of idleness are 
insupportable. We have endeavoured to 
provide a variety of occupations, as well as 
amusements, for our young pupils, that they 
may never know the misery of the Spanish 
monarch^ When children are^ occupied, 
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We Inve sometiaies seen -ckiMrflii toQ0i9f^ ^ 
ftexM fion the ccHistaiit teaaiog^ ^tS^t\q( ^ 
mnme slie:faft inooDFenienoes 10 tktw dwem 
«e hare pitied poor little hojSi mborWffl^ 
CBmmiaUy exhorted to produce their haqd* * 
kenJiicis and who couM scaroely «v€r||f| 
ihoBe fanidkercfaiefr out of the tight pool^ 
into niiich cbey had been stnflfed ; ^ iaia.rjsMcj^ 
p oc heis the hand can never enter, or witbdnfff 
ilKlf without as much diflkultyj^.TreqqJF 
had i n gettin? lid of his handcuff, s . Thi^ff^ 
tnie of' tight shoes, of back-boorda, ecJlaiH^ 
and stocks^ ^re hope is nearly abaBdoqi94i; 
surely all these are unnecessary trials oC |q& 
titndef; the%^ exhaust that patience t>^hich 
might be exercised upon things of cona4^ 
quence. Count Rumford tells us, that be 
observed a striking melioration in the temper 
of all the mendicants in the establishment aC 
Munich,' when -thfey were relieved fjx>m the 
constant torments of rags and vermio^ f 

iSome people imagine that early sulieringSf 
that a number of small iQconventeacesv bar 
bitual severity of reproof, and frequent coofara^ 
dictiotil afeid dislrppoirftmentriniire chjltllfrnjtP 
pain, and cdAsequetitly imptom Ihetr tmnp^r. 
4Sarly mflSoikigsv' mhicfa latis nmfMarymtdttii^ 



eVlttA^^; tiHiy improve children in fortitude ; 
but' Ite conttadkrtions and disappointtneott 
^ivtttch ^rite immediately from the wiU<«f 
olfters, have not the same effect. Children^ 
>^h^t^' their own interests are Gonoemod^ 
)kk>A distinguish between these two classes 
lef^^yits ; they submit patiently when they 
khcfw that it'would be in vain to struggle; 
tbe^ murmur ai!ld rebel, if they dare, wheoiBver 
tfa^^^ the hand of power press upon tiiem 
\f^r}l6i6u$Iy. ' We should not invent tnali 
6f^ tficnper for our pupils; if they can bear 
i^i¥b i^pobd humour the common course xyf 
^nts, ' we should be satisfied. 
*' '^f tumbled down, and I bored it very 
trell,'* said a little boy of three years fsAd 
vfiiSlk a look of great satisfaction. If tbjs 
Ifftl^ boy had been thrown down on purpote 
ty 4iis parents as a trial of temper, it probli'' 
blywoiild not have been borne so welK ^. As 
to inconvt^niences, in general it is rather ^ 
^gfi'bf indolence than a proof of good, ieiii))er 
in^ children, who submit to them quietljr ^ rif 
they caii be remedied by exertion, '^t 
Should they be passively endureA? Iftbrif 
HPiStUit be remediied, uhdoubtedty St is^lsimofi 
bl^tl9^1«t(9 ^abstract the jfltbntion fno8lf;thviiic- ^ 
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by our ^l^pla^Md^Vg tNJf ^xerj^^^^)j^ 
«*niggte fgfiMost -up.oecf^sarjf I evU, ,by <^Jffif 

eodune^ in^?i<a|»la p^a vy^^thft ut cpfnp}ai{t^ :: 

. lUoesui, for ioj^lancgi is a^ iI]^v^a^l9 e](vl« 
To prevent chUdfieii froij[i,^Qipj|[tg,feqyifjj|j|. 
wtiaathey.^ffeiji, we sboHliql.give.Pur»pity,»flii 
iyilifM)thy; .with an inprea^ app^^i^c^.tttf 
affetTtion, wh^iiever thisy bear theif ill^^^ wf|i 
patieqee. : No artifice is i^ecessary ; i^e j^eqd 
not affect any increase of pjty : pati^nge a^ 
g€K>!d-hualpur^ili Uie sutkiref naturallj^ e^^it^ 
the afieetion and esteem o^ the specmtpjn^. 
Xhe s«(U^oiDplac€incyt wWcjti th^ young, pii- 
tient^Tinuat feel iiiOm,.^ se^se ^f his qi^H^ fq^ 
tude^ and the ; pproeptioi? thHt.hi^ CQWfpsiGif^s 
tlie ^wilting hearts of all'whp attend /.hji||,,<iilP 
redly altevjsjbi^njs of ^hipi ,bc4ily siifferjinga.^ 
the only aUeviatiops .whjchi; i^ soin^ricas^. 

can poswfely.ilw^ffwdfWl/r. ; .* • . - -/r- 

The iittentton .whiebJ^ tJipMght.necesaAry 
in. learning) .janguagftf .pften. b^cooif^s ex- 
tremely jpaioltilf tP ^\9 P4pil?»,|tad tkfi 
is, oftan juirt ^^by*^ ine^^jUMfl lAtteii^ijtyii 



improve th^ understanding: ^ We Iiftve ^en-^ 
diaMmftSd to explain the methbds of inanif lug. 
d^ iatteiitioii of clitldren Tf ith the least* posai^ 
IfeMq^rte' of pa)h/ Y^sfeitiay a little boy of 
(fcree .yeahj old, W-^, was iearaiK^. hi* 
^aber frbiiiiiis fhthe^ : after hebad looked 
at tifie lettJB^ ibr some time \vi th great atteiH 
tieti, ike Raised his leyea^ bnd with a looko£ 
iitaidi i^dihiiniouiS Mid to hift fethev,^ It 
Mfce^ ni^ tired to atand/' ' Hiis fittberlaeated 
llRD^ tipliik hiA 'knee, atid said -thftt^be dwl 
fHMs^hf ietyng wkiat ttVed bitti!:' jtjte ebi4dv> 
ike niooient lie Wai stetiS^:^ fixisd^iis ittteiltivfj 
<9Jlte:Bgi!ihi!upoh.his%tt6rs M^ithfrefth. eeg^ 
bbufi aJA^'sdciseedH):-^ Sutely 'it' w* n»t 
b8Bimirl% this iiby'tc^ let iiint sitidowR wbe«i, 
kc^ivMia'titsdt" If w^ teach- adiildthtt our, 
i ta a btaAeb hi' to -be jpniVdiesed^ l^y ijre^Mt^ 
itttzedliii ; if Ve'shOW tilbyithbt «« int afraid 

df'a^dlbiy,' N'wjirtnak^' ifc(^<C |>urttppve^. 
biifMfdbito ec^tDfrfi^h'^hirt^po^es. Qq 

tfai^dDfWry, f f bf^ Hkts tliM%« «tan M«4di)y; 
resist fais tears and ilii}Hl«($$Ur,'iind-<itepieeMly^ 
if <«^' iiifiiehv • ^ilidifll^rttif^' iT^lftm^ttiMfiaat 
Wvim^^^SfiS^vrH %ieX fmN4llKl'<ftefSM<Hi«y^ bis 



ikS tKACTicJifi'iiiiSVCArion, 
emy^IKfi&ndifficUlty W6 assiMfftd l^etthiMt. 

«i^ ttii^ assisAtiee' is ttoO 'iilitfw4kf«% 

^er^? Xbfiik at a hinnoiired''bliihli tkyittg 

fo^pu^'i chair along the<»rpets' if>»PvmiflUt 

fk'^Hh^-^tiktpet stops- iAk pregreM^'^^ooeidwr 

beats the chair, of instantly «ii^fiir^4ith'!ati 

i^gifi'^ ap^Iing^ look to^ -fab' iii«!thiar^fbr 

^iStalR$& fund- if 'she doetf^ rto«>getH|i » 

^4lp iiim',- he ^11 try:  A&otiMi^ UAty yiAiDi 

Itas'xidt'h^n' butnoiilred, -vHIt «eifberiltaat 

^' chair, 'nor 'angtrly Idok reufld ii9v<iliel{li, 

i>ot fae'Wiii look immediately *o> sm) «sii«t it 

is '^t'^bjjS lihe ehair^ and i»te» 6^ MiOtehb 

wHliki^ iil'tbe cariiet, Me'vfm ^i^ef'^bvel 

-bt^^ufihomrt the obistacle ; diuiag tfaiei whole 

jBp^dfi he-will n'otrfee! in the leastlncllWid 

it> iii^: <6i^th thdie \ehildreh might<4id«lAttl 

'Jn^cf^tV %^ same origlnaf stdcfi-dPiilltib^, 

^ItAfl^ip^ifl^nt fflahagement the'(^^ 4«fild 

oi^dmepa^ionate {^nd peevish> th&idither^f^th 

^^oodf-lfi^md'ui^^^^^ ThtSl^ta- 

''^v(k^stil[:6ess pays children, Hf weH a^ttteii^ 

^l^r' li^£'tbfl and labotir. Siicces^ Isi'ithfr 

^rop^ Toward bf'pcirtevertincet b^St'lP'-we 

^mitiniyi (^^rilcibvlsly-giane, tod aame^SUika 




8MtfMidi^p^dfk;^pon!t^e(i9[iii 0f4>^r8,mQ|{) 
!;Bllllit>Mld^io^,Qwn. effioffto., .A child ^du- 

«»ra)f^e««|B§ illAuHiQured. , ,. ,,,,.j 

latSfaritolri «ltildren, ,. who were . reding 
^^M|^^8t Hppie,'Vobserv(Bd, t^iat in |;||i<e 
^M^iyyi^^Uet »^ the fairy Order, '^ it.w:^ 
i^)«frrf«igi iip OH*e tbp fairy coiRf wheney^ 
.tflJ^liii l^rlod) wA, cojuld not do heir tas^,. 
j1*ilwSe«U»fttfctet;wa^.;tbe way (sai4,,;the<qliil- 
^iApw) tp BwliLe t^e little girtillrhumqupe^^ 
(9Y-3!ir*Ji$lire fi?Fjnerly obaeryed^ that cbildrep, 
^H^ JiW T*Wf5h with.^cQiopanions .pf.jthfiir 
Wwrirxigfte fln^, pndof .but ^ttjie halkitH«4,|!9- 

3(t|iil*'eft,,^5v{lt learn, vtp. b^ .positive ,jif,tji^ 
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248 PRACTICAL £X>rCATION. 

tbcsli to copverse witliout re^^TFe, , ibf^y 
meet with exact justice ; ^hey itmy see 
tbdr respective talents and ,good qua] 
wte appreciated ; they may acquire the 
oTargttteg, withbut disputing, and they 
tatto that species of mutual fi^rbearan^ 
trifles, as well as m matters of consequ 
which tends so much to domestic happi 
Dr. PranlLlih, in one of his letters 
young female friend, after answering 
questidns which she had asked him, \ 
rently referring to an argument which 
passed some time before, concluden 
this compttehensive complimeiit : ^* So, 
^* see, 1 think you bad the best of the i 
'* metfi; and,r as you gave it up in 
<^ ptaisance to the company, I think ycA 
" also the bej^t of the dispute/* \ 
young peqiple p^^ceiv^e that tliey gaiin c 
by keeping '.tj^eir temper in convenes 
ri^ wiA AiQt he ^lirious for victory, be< 
moderatic^i, during the time of battle, 
alone entitle them to, the honoum 
rnumph, 

IS particularly necessary for etrl 
ao^uirei comnwpapf, temper m arguing 
caiiM niiuc^ of the ^^s^ of their powc 



,-, «4.» 

reasoning, and of tlfeir nit, .wb^p tbey.gTftjf; 
upi will depeiiti iipoo'la^.g^nije'^e^ .an^ 
»ood-hutnotir with wtiith '.^ey ^coh^uc^ 
them^eTv^-s, A 'WoniaA, wlip Bhpjild a^' 
tempt lo tttunder like Demosthenes, ivpulg 
tMt'.fitjd liereloquetice increase her dptnestk;. 
UppiiieBs^ ' ' We by ho means wish t^at, 
women' fl^putd yield Uieir better judgment 
to thej^ J&th'^ii qr .husbands t but« without, 
uwDg any of thdt debasing cunning, wbich 
Roiias^hi' recoiiim^dv, tliey may support 
the cause of reason With all the graceEt of 
female geptlehess. ' 

A.ma4 ui a furious passion is terrible lo- 
his enemijeflt but a woman in a pqssiob is 
disgiistitig to her friencis : she loses th^ re- 
spect due to her sez,' and she has not mas-, 
culine. strength and' courage to enforce any 
other species of respect. These circum- 
stances should be considered by writers who 
advise that no difference shoufd be made iir, 
the educatipnof the two sexes. Wecani^ot' 
help, thinking that^ their happiness is of 
more consequence than their speculative 
lights^ Qnd we wish to educate women so 
thst .tbey jpi^y be happy iii tbe situations in 
which, ^hey are napstrijieiy .to be placed.^ 



4b6 PBACTlAXlil^MUCATIOK. 

*»rt« f e tf,' t to l? ii'<M^tqto> bd^tiifiMif oaroMiy 
dtaltiVMaii 4tfly life * glttothoiildctfe'wne 
murdii ^^rdfnStf- tltoM '^jgf' '■ hecaaa^nimy 

-iedeiyn: GlHs^ho&kt^adfWvthtf'iMMA of 

bdtrrin^flNgfat i«p#ot>ft»r bat tbeirtb^ AaQU[ 

itfihiyst>6 jiefiMtted M^eAetiieit m^iiwwlB, 

«ntf^lfidj<l^hbli!d'>l^iere^e tiiilojusiioeMs 

'idKMiif'i&^eiJliV «nd ^batlimf iiaenmetabe 

^ifamfii '^(^- 'MDpigK ^ ifafi;^ fassfoiuNv^Hin 
at^e^" ^tretaeiy-' good-0atttred-j-'aattr )|n4l& 
amends -ftr'-tfteii* «SCrtUragbn«ieB- iifKtliefr 
^sM^nr^and'iefidr ^^gcime^to idenriiAose^ 
'viibi6A  iti^ Hd9e< tiijiiitetf ( dyvto^' tlieii»<te«f> 
^itff^eK 'It vi^\d thatrtb'e -septantr a|(OeaD 
=S#ift ifiied «''ffa^§ws«Hein8^ir«s iw>iii»«i^ 
"Virhendf Ihr h& Mfba^ in k:ipe»ftio«,4»e8siBaMr!niiKy' 
kto<dWtba£%i^ii«»«sil$« -tHM^etoeofaipMiae. 

■A Wotdan '^tf<iM)%ime!d'h«s«if tir<ti«iltitir 
\eiim\» #1Wi ilt4nn^uW%n<ti«rbo>:bialieM 
't&lEitrfttfeli^6ld' f%'t&em (i»<mmsffip^voM : 

husband and her childreifiWfildkhMffier «AciBi 



^(iii%wo tiMMhd)! pan o^^qi i^^q^^yV^ 

tBuffptgnHhQ vmii^(0Cifeemp^4« the foiB«l^ «MI. 
to j|rf4isfefidearilC'»tlteimtur^of.j^ 

iriMiU^ghito oarly tx) ouif f^pakv^-pi^ptlf^. 
aMQDjtBi%OMll^, -vKo are tiot;>di»ppipe4»nl<> 
J i fo l MMil 'flfT t^iiiliensiBrfiect a cer tatn 4<9gl|^ltpf 

mfinifimfimeateiy b^qciwse tbqy ifaagine ^t^te 
4teig«nii0f is itoh^'.mtmf- anrjd^ jthat |9 list^ 

utoADbq^bg ^4h!&; wid9iBtan4»ig« of. yoi^if$ 

itnfln^iGexB^OQs )wh)qH iji^ritate thos^.;^bo 

^iskl^rv^diRlj^ .tr^kb of; tfmpec:.!^ 

sBokyulmiita^imiii' fof h7^ ^9gv.<^il4i^t 
thiwo ftntkl§f> wtficiii ^^ isoisystupes prejpi^jM^ 

lisAtt(totfoiH!\^m['«io|;w^ayipi,ii^ ^>PI^«<)Ui 



not sbo«Mii»99od««na«(fBitli»x/«diin»^ifliaf 
JUtd 'KaHmJik .^^lifne^;, iflMira^ ; f<iim|^i/l9n» 

But wfay should a visit be madftlMWrttiftfi' 
•ilrii 4D%ht)<oeaii8e^itdqfl6 ttt»gMil F^^AVfay 
aboiMiJtbcw dkauffmiBtxi&aA ti05|<tipni*twi>>i< 

odMk of dMuioelT Thig3Mrtbod») ofot—lriiif 
timigiAptMMhIivbKMiiat t^aynsraiaoW tMBattii^ 
]Mt«dia«ttmM)9Kiba|c<; iiaKai noil Mwto ^ cr 



Mdkci|i^^uO(gr i^^ 4te 8tat0'«Msp6M^ 

ittei^4a^)l|NiibUc imOMbieiito woubLo^ftfil! 
Ite^Aiftfiald-iuiagiiiatioftv ' lif tfaeyi inreo npt 
eM)|P¥0|M>estetid:'aft siushvi^baraiiag. tbiiigsi 
0udi great rewards, to girls, by their i&q^u* 

:>iT&e'' teii;{>0rr depeo^^ iiimcl(i(i|paii \iA» 

ol^3leM^^ w^ {krepareiobUmla MDUdieiTai^ 
qtudmn^ disodntgn fa ^ { ?^ YeoaAiigbt it^Jfe 

common PXtyCTsioDa^jwiiigti do JiQt Jjzune^-; 
diatety chaDge^tbOjilsitat^tiSHpiBon's feelings^ 



a$i "PRACTRSKSA^XDUCATIOK* 

yon cii!|i<§It»'^h« \f9elif)^. g^t^MiiH^ 

ttiic«»>^4e&fiied't6ltt^gitie tharffS^ JH^soWife 
Viftst f>l^£^(ir^tft goitig to am^sqUe^i^diSlbsr^^ 
i^ vam 1^t€<ll^ her, iii' the moindiji«^h«t^4be 
h didap^oiM^ c&bout hei^'niaJMitiemde^'dfMi; 
Hiat ""^it is a-tfifl^, afk] sli«dugMto>b6ldb«f« 
*» trifles/*'^ She' cannot be a)K>i'e:theili*Jttti^ « 
in6ftient^ft 'warning' ; bist rf ^shei'^hio) n&m 
been inst^fred With^a'tbl^nt^^dedr^fA gotH 
It<tite9iqum<4ei;^tbe disappc^M^ trofttM 
feally ap^f* trMing/'' We tftiy calcMlale 
the^roibtilbifity of any person ^»'«iortifkat!i*tt 
by obser^^ttg* : the vcfhetifience of bifv}io|fefl* 
thus we are led to observe, that the imBi^ 
nation inflii^nces the temper. Upori Hhis 
^abject M% ^dli' speak more fiitty when ^ we 
ii^at"ofliiifl[ginati6to fend 'Judgment. ' rin.i 
''T6 ricAsiite the *' degnees of ^iridulgeneii 
which m4y1)e safe for tojHgiveii pupUtd^ .W^ 
must' atteWd to the -efFect prodacgd'»by 
pled^nre'fipoft thdt* hnagrnation and t&iUper. 
If ^a sni&tt ditffinulion of their nistfir eiijoy:* 
itienfis disturbs th^th, they havebeeh rerid^r^ 
not ttxyhapi^; but tod SUsceptiWe;- Happy 



4»^iliCit fieet^^yeryi flight variatioii in- external 
I9i{pumfl|siqc^. We may safely allow cbiU 
^twa^to h^-^^ happy as they* possibly « can be 
l^ltbottt^aaetifieing the future to the' present. 
Sush praspertty will not enervate their minda* 
rfTV^ tnake^rtbia assertion. witb>:som&.<:o»» 
fidefice, rbecause experience has, in many 
kistiiiiGeS) confirmed our opinion., Amongst 
a largQ &mily of children, who have never 
been tormented with artificial trials of jken^- 
per) ^nd who have been made as happy as it 
9tas in tfae< power of^ their pareats^ to caake 
ihiQQi)' there is ndt one ill-tempedfcid child. 
<We i>ave. exam pies every day before ^ms of 
different ages, from three years ie>ld. to 
fifteejB. ' 

? /Befoi^ parents adopt either £picur^n pr 
Stoical doetzines in the education of the 
temper, it .may be prudent to calculate . the 
probabilities '^of the good . and ^vil, which 
Iheir^pitpils areJikely to meet with in lite. 
XhetJSyba^rite, whose night's r^st was dis- 
tufi|pi^by a doubled rose-leaf^ deserves to be 
prtieid^^ia^st as much as^ th$iyo\}j[)g map 

WSi§f,l#proaeM b^ his m^fyM^^ ft*" 



haviog collected a heap of nrnow to tni 
himself a pillow. Unless we could for e 
ensure the bed of roses to our pupils, 
should do very imprudently to make it ea 
necessary to tbeuBxeuMa^ipless the pill 
of snow is likely to be ttieir lot, we m 
not inure them to it from their infancy. 
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^ OK OBEDIENCE. ^ 



0»fii>iEiitiE has been often called the: 
virtue of childhood. How far it is entitled 
to the name of virtue we need not 1^ present 
stop, to exflimine; obedience is expected 
froni dbildren . lobg before they can reason 
upoil the Justice of our comniands ; coMe- 
qu^aUy it must be taught as a habit. By 
associ'attqja; pleasure with those things which 
we first desire children to do, we should" 
make ihem oeoessarily like to obey ; on the 
colitfary» if we begin by ordering them to 
do what is difficult and disagreeable to them^ 
tJiey: must 'dislike obedience. The poet 
seems to understand this subject whea^ 
be^ flays, 

^ Of bid ber wear your necUaoe rowed with pearly 
* TimH And y«ur Faiuiy an obedieat giri*** 



  HlfO * I 



,iktt.^ 



v£ftig3r mt'mM BeAnif <-^*aihitL. 



Vi& PRACTJ»«.7«D*»^TI0N. 

[ The f twte fo^ a ne^klsK^etfOif fd: 5vjki^ r(|e§i| 

principle j^ good, r. oojtiwith^od^p^ui Rid 
your child da tthiqg^.ilbd^ wi ^gtf^eslb^t^Q 
htgi, mid you may W sure pf his obe^l^cei 
Bid a buqgry l^Qjh Mtja]iple^av < Ord^iA 
vhivering tnrchto:: to. warmi A.hniiself: dUnrf^ 
g€bd file ; tdemni him.tto go f)(^jb€4ywhwi|iWi 
9ra him yawn i^}thiJkt^^A ^^994 ^ f udh 
teatdnabfte. xouQniands ^}90U<]^ftt. 0Mtt< fmm 
aMociatiOQs of pteamii^in'W.iiiHid mth tim 

fihoiald /never rl>Qtfthi^di4eiiiiigV'' oroala^ 
hdbioaldr^be ge«de$ btlt decidl)d>K WlbbodMsr 
it Jbecomw.'Xiecejemiij;! d:ba^ 8'phtf doaho 
vhat ibet fedsi dtegoomfalc^ bcfttar tM 

mabrbito:aiibQiikj^te0ineti 9€ic^98i«j?, Ibtirto 
^enaate aQ32;ifl<>tifti:»id$t»(^Ie^«n^hte woAilpfjr 

]N»w a UMeisbyjntiAiia to^M^ bAetitilpM 
ihe^ihouriafeayiKicb yi»u think i|irepei> ctiMltiii^ 
eho^ goLtOfb^ itis-most ptiuj^nt (M^Aribe 
liim to h0dri<al^ithe:.ei^>Qmted aiD^^ 

Mying oB€(mord(ladiim,,ieidifQr ia^{^ Msgr 
lof jontoea^ oort^sxMntaMfDd^ .. If. youdeBtOBBl, 
ftouh 'ghziei 1I10 dnMfW idw .that he Jiaaoit in 



1il8'«po#wt(|) refuse • you :- if you command, 

afffd be *doed not instantly obey, you hazard 

yOQMiutfaorityi and you teach him that he 

Aui suoceMfUlly set his will in opposition to 

ybuTBi 'The boy wishes to sit up ; he sees 

nb''li^easoh^ ^n the moral fitness of things, 

why ib6 Bhouki go to bed at one hour more 

riiatr at another; all he perceives - is, that 

MMh'is- your 'Will. What does «he gain by 

dteying' yoo ? Nothing ; he loses* the plea«- 

mm of mting up half an hour longer. '- How 

«8la y^n then: expect, that he should^ in cen- 

le^eadfeiof these reasonings^ give up his 

obvious 'immediate interest,' and march off 

fv'bed faisroically, at the wdrd of command r 

fietihim> not be put to the Imal^ when he has 

filr aottie tune been regularly taken to bed at 

ajLiMd hour; he will acquire the habit of 

^ftittring ^t he must go at thai) hour : asso- 

eitii&>n wiUimake 4>im' expect it ; aod if his 

•Ajjlferknce has been uniform) be imlU witb>- 

oiitknowiQg'why, think it necessny that he 

shoukt do as he had been used to do^ When 

thuKillabit of obedience to eustomaiy aeoes* 

ritf ia/thur formed, we mayy^'withaut imuoh 

liriB^engraft upon it obedience to the: voice of 

authofity« -for instance, when the boyh^ra 



90^ PEACTft^AL K0TOATIOX. 

the ddek Vdrftfi^ Ifae wdil ^«lgtMl Ibr bs 
depaftnr^^ yoA toayfi Wyovt sot tbu we it: 
fubimSly ttx^f ko obey ^ivs^gild, inibciati^. 
your cdttHuHdl wiiOi Aat^ t» "iirbidi- hfe- bas 
already leafned lo |Vay attentioiu ■'*^Gb i'ii- 
** is trcfte that t6u shodid go to bed isiiit'f*: 
will only ateftt to the ichild a 'cmifiiinntioar 
of the 9e0feeD«6 iartteady i*onouDC!6d by 'tHfe 
dock: by (AegM^, your cOiniinnids;>.ihfMli* 
tbey'bai^ b^M regularly repinted,- wbearliiij 
dHld fed* lid hbpe of evadii^< tbem; '~wii»;i 
ereA ih x^sW iAtedaHfiaibtiai bav« lk>nr aasox 
cititioir'tHi! '|}ow^ of <S>iii)idii9g obedienice. "r 
WHlStitiv^ We desire a i^M to dff eny 
tbf^,'%% sbOdM'be'^Mirfeetry -eeicmtt;^ aoe 
oMy tbA¥4t'i» a tMng Whidibe is cepdUe of 
doiftgf, btit ilsb, tbat it is aonMridg #e«aii>; 
iif CAM it OMhsB to'^tat* altiittate'argamMt, 
lbi«e biM %6'6ib{* Y6tf i^nnottoblige aleihiid 
to stand' up, if bfe kw^-ttindtiy sit daivto, lor 
to'iiMlbr^' ti^^don'npt'dkoobe to ««eift fai» 
fffCMdW 'ftMHhM ^pose t  but yob >«Mi''||)Scn 
lutdly p(i^«nli>hiMl 'ftom Muebin|^ '^Ifiitevclr 
yotf<desk:irM<ffi4ilrtt«>«icddleHiq«bj bj^^yoiir 
stfpMrMr^iilfifelli^lHiii lt>iis b«8^»'tb«fNi/<t»t^}«|: 

you c^Di Md will steadily, perseviere t» 



mittingr atter>Mop^.r^ ^^tf^rt^?, Kuqc^ual 
obs$|ryanc^ : pf ,ft varic^. . of . pfo^ibi tiQivs» i t 
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at, hia b«i« ,withom .a^fcjfg ; tibflxfootlMP , la 
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reach it fi^him^ from its ioeccnBible bsightJl^ 
The simple expedient of hanging the batoid 
a place where die hoy can leach it^ witf 
save you the troubie of continuaHy repeattngi 
^ Don*t ask Williani, child, to readi your 
^' hat ; can't you come and ask me }*^' Yes* 
the boy can come and ask you ; but if lyon 
are busy, yon will not like to go in q«est of 
the hat ; your reluctance will poesibljjr^^Bp^ 
pear in your countenance, and the cbiUk 
who understands the langui^ of looks better 
than that of words, will clearly comprehendl 
that you are displeased with him at the very 
instant that he is fulfilling : the letter w: of 
the law, . i .• .' . •« 
A lady, who was fond of having her house 
well arranged, discovered, to the amasement 
of her acquaintance, the art of making all her 
servants keep every thing in its |»lace. £ir«n 
in the kitchen, from the most minute article 
to the most unwieldy, every thing^was invar, 
riably to be found in its allotted* station ; <the 
servants were -thought miracles (^ obedience ; 
but, in fact, they obeyed b^auseitwaa.tbe 
easiest thing they could possibly vd<^». O^o 
 "■■ ' " ' ■'  '  ? ! > .   :  — -:fl rrrrvr-^-^^ 

* Housseau. 
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wa9 ^uhviiraUy well peffytfmA^ felit.iiibi: ,^ 
occasion could there l)e lor io lRiicb.eM« a 
trivance aqd deceit ? If bis piipil hkd Bit > 
beea uncommoDly deficient in pMttmttoii, e 
he would soon have discovered bis p?cice|itor ' 
iii some of his artifices ; then adietf. hodi to ; 
obedience and confidence, A falpv^ jdM of - 
the pleasures of liberty misled .HtiiiiKau. 
Children have not our abstract ideiis. of the 
pleasures of liberty ; they dp not, until th^ 
have suffered from ill-judged restrain^, fe^ 
any strong desire to exercise what we c^U 
free will ; liberty is, with thenit the liberty 
of doing certain specific things which they 
have found to be agreeable; liberty i^ not 
the general idea of pleasure, in doing what- 
ever they WILL lo do. Rousseau dci^ires, 
that we should not let our pupil knin^ thai 
in doing our will he is obedient to ua* But 
why ? Why should we not let a child know 
the truth ? If we attempt to conceal it, we 
shall only get into endless absurdities and 
difficulties. Lord Kaimes tells us, that he 
Was acquainted with a couple, whQ 1(1 the 



^ RmMin, rol. L p* S9. 
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education of theirfomily pursued ias much as^ 
piOBsible JRoUsseau's piau. One evening, as; 
the father was playing at chess with a friend,, 
doe of his children, a boy of about four years, 
old, took a piece from' the. board, and ran. 
away to play with it. . The father, whose 
|irinciples would not permit him tp assert 
his right to his own chessma;n, began to 
bargain for his * property with bis. son. 
" Harry,'* said he, " let us have back the 
** man, and there's aii apple for you." The 
appi^ was, soon devoured, and the child 
returned to the chesd-boat*d, and kidnapped 
another chessman. What this man's ran- 
som might be we are not yet informed ; but. 
Lord Kaitnes tells us, that the father was 
obliged to suspend his gdrae at chess till his. 
son .was led away to his supper. Does it 
seem just that parents should become slaves 
to the liberties of their children r If one set 
of beings or another should sacrifice a por- 
tion of happiness, surely, those who are the 
most useful, and the most capable of in-^ 
creasing the knowledge and the pleasures of 
life, have some claim to a preference ; and 
when the power is entirely in their own. 
hands, it is most probable that they Will 

VOL; I. N 
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defend their own intepests. We shall iiol, 
like many who have spoken of Rotlsiseaii, 
steal from him after having abused him ; his 
remarks upon the absurd and tyrannical 
restraints which are continually imposed 
upon children by the folly of nurses and 
siervants, or by the imprudent anxiety of 
parents and preceptors, are excellent ; when- 
ever Rousseau is in the right, his eloquence 
is irresistible. 

To determine what degree of obedience it 
is just to require from children, we must 
always consider what degree of reason they 
possess: whenever we can use reason, we 
should never Use force; it is only whilst 
children are too young to comprehend rea- 
son,* that we should expect from them im- 
plicit submission. The lAeans which have 
been pointed out for teaching the kabk of 
obedience must not be depended upon for 
teaching any thing more than the mere habit. 
When children begin to reason, they do not 
act merely from habit ; they will not be obe- 
dient at this age, unless their understanding 
is convinced that it is for their advantage to 
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be 80. Wherever we can explain the fea^ 
sons fbr any of our requests, we should 
attempt it; but whenever these cannot be 
fullj explained, it is better not to give a 
paitial explanation; it will be best to say 
staadijy, *' You cannot understand thiis now, 
^* you will perhaps understand it some thfne 
" hence/^ Whenever we tell children, that 
we forbid them to do such and such things 
for any particular reason, we must take care 
that the reason assigned is adequate, and that 
it will in all cases hold good. For instance, 
if we forbid a boy to eat unripe fruit because 
ii iffill make him ill^ and if afterwards the 
boy should eat some unripe gooseberries 
without feeling ill in consequence of his dis- 
obedience, he will doubt the truth of the 
persdn who prohibited unripe fruit ; he will 
issthet trust his own partial experienee than 
any assertions. The idea of hurting hi& 
hedhh is a general idea, which he does not 
yet comprehend. It is more prudent to 
keep him out of the way of unripe goose* 
berries than to hazard at once his obedience 
and his integrity. We need not expatiate 
farther ; the instance we have given may 
be readily applied to all eases in which chil- 

N 9 
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dren have it id their power to disobey, with 
immediate impuoity, and, what is still more 
dangerous, with the certainty of obtaining 
immediate pleasure. The gratification of 
their senses, and the desire of bodily exer- 
cise, ought never to be unnecessarily res. 
trained. Our pupils should distinctly per- 
ceive that we wish to make them happy; 
and every instance, in which they discover 
that obedience has really made them hap- 
pier, will be more in our favour than all 
the lectures we could preach. From the past 
they will judge of the future : children, who 
have for many years experienced that their 
parents have exacted obedience only to such 
commands as proved to be ultimately wiise 
and beneficial, will surely be disposed from 
habit, from gratitude, and yet more from 
prudence, to consult their parents in all the 
material actions of their lives. 

We may observe, that the spirit of contra- 
diction, which sometimes breaks out in 
young people the moment they are able to 
act for themselves, arises frequently from 
slight causes in their early education. Chil- 
dren who have experienced that submission 
to the will of others has constantly made 
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th^m unhappy, will necessarily, by reaspning 
inversely, imagine that felicity consists in 
following their own free will. 
• The French poet, Boileau, was made very 
unhappy by neglect and restraint during his 
education ; when he grew up, he never 
would agree with those who talked to him of 
the pleasures of childhood.* ** Peuton (disoit 
** ce pbete amoureux de Tind&pendance), 
^* ne pas regarder comme un grand malheur 
^* le chagrin con tin uel et particulier k cet age 
^^ de ne jamais faire sa volont^ ?'^ It was in 
Vain, continues his biographer, to boasts to 
him of the advantages of this happy con* 
sttaint which saves youth from so . many, fpl- 
ties. ^' What signifies our knowing tbs 
«« value of our chains when we have sh^^ft 
"them off, if we feel nothing but ^thi^lr 
" weight whilst we wear them?" th^' gidled 
poet used to reply. Nor did Boileau eivjoy 
bis fireedom, though he thought with such 
horror of his slavery. He declared, that if 
be. had it in his choice, either to be .born 
again upon the hard conditions of again 



^ Hbtdredes Membres de FAcad^nde, |)ar M. d'AIam- 
bsrt TkiDie troiiihne, p. S4. 
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going fliroi^h his childbood, ot not to exisf) 
he woold rather not exist : but he was not 
happy during any period of bis existence i 
he qnanelled with all the seasons of life ; 
all seemed to him' equally disagreettbte b 
^ youths manhood, and old age, are eenckt 
*^ subject," he observed, "to impetuous pas* 
*^ sions, to care, and to infirmities.'^ Henee 
we may conclude, that the severity of Us edit- 
catibn had not succeeded in teaching idflv to 
stibmit philosc^bicaUy to necessity, aov yet 
in giving him much enjoyment irom 4hat 
iUferty which he so much coveted. Thw it 
Wo often happens, that an in(iagin»ry valu^ia 
sbt upon the exercise of the free will by 
Aose, who, during their childhood, have m^ 
tet^ under injudicious restrictions. Sowe- 

"tim^ the love of free will is so uneontrollably 
ekcited, even during childhood, tbttt itbceilcg 
Mt, unfertunatety both for the pufMls 4tMl 

' ih^ preoeptovs, in the formidaUs Bhiq>e ^ 

'tibstinacy. - ; , 

'' 4Jf all the feults to. which children^iue 
subject, there ict none wjiiicb is more difikRdt. 

>to cure^ or mooe^ easy* ta prevent tbaa dbali" 
nacy. As it is ear(^' observed by thos^ who 

'we engaged in .edupatioot it ii^ aovetifnos 



Supposed to k0 inherent id the temper ; but, 
90 f^r ftoim beiog naturally obstinate, infiuats 
da^ow those strong propensities to sympathy 
and io)itation which prepare them for an 
opposite character. The folly of the nurse, 
however, makes an intemperate use of these 
bftppy propensities. She perpetually tor- 
Qients the child to exert himself for her 
af&usement, all his senses and all his muados 
she commands. He must see, hear, talk>'Or 
b$^ Client, move or be still, when she thinks 
piwper ; anfl often with the.desiireof amuatog 

:hcr;4d|aige, or of showing him off to the 
.Msipaoj, she disgusts him with voluiitHy 
cflbertion. Before young <;hildrep bay« com- 
fkftely acquired the use of their limbs, ikey 
,e&axU>t perform feats of activity or of dexte- 
jrity at a moment's warnit:^* Their musdea 
'do not instantaneously obey their will ; the 
i«£Rirts they make are psrinfdl to l^mselveif^ 
the4nvkwardne»s of their attempts is painftil 
to others; the delay of the body is often 
tnislatetl for tiie reluctance ^ the mind, and 
the impatient tutor pronounces the xshild to 
be^iibBtiiiate, whilst all the time he may be 
:ddiDg \M utn^ost to obey, instead of grow- 
iJIg.MJpg^ With <b6 taripleis :i^ilcl^ it would 
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be sarely more wise to assist his feeUe and 

inexperienced eflForts. If we press him to 

'make unsuccessful attempts, we shall 'asso- 

•'ciate pain both with voluntary exertion and 

•with obedience. 

Little W (a bby of three years old) 

' was one day asked by his father to jump. 
•Thef boy stood stock still. Perhaps he 

did not know the meaning of the word 

jump. 

f - The father, instead of pressing him farther, 

' aslced several other children who happened 

to be in the room to jump, and he jumped 
-along with them ; all this was done playfully. 
- The little boy looked on silently for a short 
-.time, and seemed much pleased. ^^Papa 

*' jumps !" he exclaimed. His brother Ir-*~ 
; lifted him up two or three times, and he then 
' tried to jump, and succeeded : from sympa^ 

thy he learned the command of the muscles 
' which were necessary to his jumping and to 

his obedience. If this boy had been import 
' tuned, or forced to exert himself, he might 

have been thus taught obstinacy, merely from 

the imprudent impatience of the spectator$. 

The reluctance to stop when a child is once 
' in motion is often mistaken for obstinacy; 
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wb^ ^k^ k trunm'tigi sioging, Jaugfaing, or 
tsliungi if you suddenly :t:ommaDd him to 
fttOP) jh^ eanqpt instantly obey you. If we 
r^^ect upon our own minds, we may per- 
ceive tiiat .wer cannot, without considerable 
e0<^,;;;tuGR our thoughts suddenly from any 
subj§et op '.which we have been long intent. 
If .w$ haiN^ been long in a carriage, the noise 
of ttv^, wheels sounds in our ear, and we seem 
to be yet going on after the carriage has 
stopped. We do not pretend to found any 
accurate reasoning upon analogy ; but we 
may observe, that the difficulty :with which 
our minds : are stopped . or put in motion 
resembles the vis inertiw of bofdy. 

W: (three years old) had for some 

minutes vociferated two or three words of a 
soog, tjJl the noijse couM be no Jonger patit 
enlly endured ; bis father called to him, and 
d^ired th$t he would not make so much 
noijse. iWT— ■; — paused for a moment, but 
then wenton siugingithe same words. Hid 

brother .said » Hush! , W paused for 

anqtbei: ^oond or two ; but then went on 
with bis roundelay; in his countenance 
there was not ^ the sljghjtfirtv appearance of 
ill-humour. One of his sisters put him 

N 5 
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Upon a board which was lyiDg on the floor^ 
and which was a litde unsteady : as he 
walked cautiously along this board, his 
attention was occupied, and he forgot his 
song. 

This inability suddenly to desist from 
any occupation may easily grow into obsti* 
nacy, because the pain of checking theni' 
selves will be great in children, and this pair 
will be associated with the commands oi 
those who govern them ; it is better to stO{ 
them by presenting new objects to their at 
tention, than by the stimulus of a peremptory 
Voice. Children should never be accused 
of obstinacy ; the accusation cannot cure 
but may superinduce the disease. If, unfor 
tunately, they have. been suffered tocontrac 
a disposition to this fault, it may be curec 
by a little patience and good temper. Wi 
have mentioned how example and sympathy 
may be advantageously used; praise anc 
looks of affection, which naturally express 
<3ur feeling when- children do right, encou 
rage th^^ightesl efforts to obey: but wi 
ifiinst carefcilly "avctid showing any triumpl 
' in our vicU^ry < dv^r yielding stubbornness. 
M( «t Aye,f HM(*w that you would do whil 
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^we dedired at last, yoo might » well 
^' have done it at first/* is a cotntiiDil nursery- 
maid's speech, which is well calculated to 
pique the pride of a half-subdued penitent. 
When children are rnads^ ashamed of <£^b- 
mission, they will become intrepid, probably 
unconquerable, rebeLi. 

Neither rewards nor punishments wHl Chen 
avail ; the puful perceives that both tfie wit 
and the strength bf his master are set in 
competition witji hi§ ;' at the expense of a 
certain degree of pain lie has tbe power to 
resist as long as he thinks proper, arid there 
is scarcely any degree of pain that a tutor 
dares to inflict, which an obstinate hero is 
not able to endure ; with the spirit of a 
martyr he sustains reproaches and torture. 
If, at length, the master changes his tone, 
and tries to soften and win the child to his 
purpose, his rewards are considered as bribes ; 
if the boy really thinks that he is in the right 
to rebel, he must yield his sense of honour 
to the force of temptation when he obeys. 
If he has formed no such idea of honour, he 
perhaps considers the reward as the price of 
submission ; and upon a future occasion he 
:>;|,*lHIl know how to raise that price by pro. 
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longing his show of resistance. ' Where the 
child has formed a jfalse idea of honour, his 
obstinacy is only mistaken resolution ; w« 
.should address ourselves to his understani^- 
jtig, and endeavour to convince him of bis 
'^for. Where the understanding is cqq- 
vinced, and the hahit of opposition still coq- 
tinties, we should carefully avoid calling bi^ 
false associations into action ; we should not 
ask him to do any thing for which heba^ 
acquired an habitual aversion ; we should 
alter our manner of speaking to him, that 
neither the tones of our voice, the words, or 
the looks which have been his customary 
signals for resistance, may recall the same 
feelings to his mind ; placed in new circum- 
stances, he may acquire new habits, and his 
old associations will in time be forgotten, 
Sufficient time must, however, be allowed ; 
we may judge when it is prudent to try him 
on any old, dangerous subjects, by many 
symptoms: by observing the degree of 
alacrity with which he obeys on diflFerent oc- 
casions ; by observing what degree of com^ 
mand he has acquired over himself in gene- 
ral ; by observing in what manner he judgesf 
of the conduct and temper of other children 
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in similar circumstances ; by observing whe- 
ther the consciousness of bis former self con- 
tinue in full force. Children often comi- 
pletely forget what they have been. 

Where obstinacy arises from principle, if 
we may use the expression, it cannot be 
cured by the same means which are taken 
to cure that species of the disease which 
depends merely upon habit. The same 
courage and fortitude which in one case we 
reprobate and try to conquer with all our 
might, in the other we admire and extoL 
This should be pointed out to children ; 
and, if they act from a love of glory, they 
will, as seon as they perceive the diflFerericej 
fc^ow that course which will secure to them 
the prize. 

Charles XII. whom the Turks, when in- 
censed by his disobedience to the grand 
seignior, called Demir-bash, or headofiron^ 
showed early symptoms of this headstrong 
nature; yet, in his childhood, if his pre- 
ceptor* named but glory, any thing could 
be obtained from Charles. Charles had a 
great aversion to learning Latin, but: when 
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he was told that the kings of Poland a 
Denmark understood it, he began to stu 
-it in good earnest. We do not mean 
infer, that emulation with the kings of 1 
land and Denmark was the best poasii 
motive which Charles the Twelfth's p 
ceptor could have used, to make the yot 
prince conquer his aversion to Latin ; 1 
we would point out, that where the love 
glory is connected with obstinate temp 
the passion is more than a match for 1 
temper. Let us but enlighten this love 
glory, and we produce magnanimity in : 
place of obstinacy. Examples, in conii 
sation and in books, of great characters ¥i 
have not been ashame^d to change tt 
opinions, and to acknowledge that tl 
have been mistaken, will probably mak< 
great impression upon young people ; tt 
will from these learn to admire candour, 8 
will be taught that it is mean to persist 
the wrong. Examples from books oki 
however, be also uniformly supported 
examples in real life; preceptors and pare: 
must practise the virtues which they preai 
It is said, that the amiable Fenelon acquii 
jh|^ most peonanent influence over bis pu 
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by the candour with which he always treated 
htm. Fenelon did not think that he could 
lessen his dignity by confessing himself to 
be in the wrong. 

Young people who have quick abilities, 
and who happen to live with those who are 
iiifeHor to them either in knowledge w in 
capacity, are apt to become positive and 
self*willed ; they measure all the world by 
the individuals with whom they have mea- 
sured themselves; and; as they have beep 
convinced that they have been in the right 
in many cases, they take it for granted that 
their judgment must be always infallible. 
This disease may be easily cured ; it is only 
necessary to place the patient amongst his 
superiors in intellect, his own experience 
will work his cure: he liked to follow his 
will, because his judgment had taught him 
that he might trust more securely to the tact 
of his own understanding, than to the de- 
cision of others ; as soon as he discovers 
more sense in the arguments of his com- 
panions, he will listen to them, and if he 
"finds their reason superior to his own, he 
• wiU submit. A preceptor, who wishes to 
''<^iti ascendancy ovfer a clever, positive to 
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.must reason with, all posisible precision, and 
must always show that he is wiUing to 1)^ 
decided by the stropgeat arguments which 
can be produced. If he ever prophecies, be 
sets his judgment . at stake; therefore he 
should not prophesy about matters of chance, 
but rather in affairs where he c^q calculate 
with certainty. If his prophecies are fr^ 
quently accomplished, his pupil's confidence 
in him will rapidly increase; and if he de- 
sires that confidence to be permanent, he 
will not affect mystery, but he w4ll honestly 
explain the circumstances by which he 
formed his opinions. Young people who 
are accustomed to hear and to give reasons 
for their opinions, will not be violent and 
positive in assertions ; they will not think 
that the truth of any assertion can be mani- 
fi?sted by repeating over the same wofds a 
thousand times ; they will not ask how 
noany people are of this or that opinion, but 
rather what arguments are produced on e^ch 
side. There is very little danger .that any 
people, whether ypupg or old, should con- 
tinue to be positive who are in the habit of 
e^^cising tb(=^ir reasoning faculty. 
;»J|t has been often observed, that extremdy 
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good-humoured, compkisant children, when 
thqy grow up, become ill-tempered ; and 
ypuqg men who are generally liked in society 
as; pleasant companions, become surly, tyran- 
nical masters in their own families, positive 
about mere trifles, and anxious to subjugate 
the wills of all who are anywise dependent 
upon them. This character has been nicely 
touched by De Boissy in his comedy, called 
" Dehors Trompeurs.'* 

We must observe, tliat whilst young people 
are in company, and under the immediate 
influence of the excitements of novelty, 
numbers, and dissipation, it is scarcely pos* 
sihle to form a just estimate of the goodness 
of their temper. Young men who are the 
most ready to yield their inclinations to the 
.humour of their companions, are not there- 
fere to be considered as of really compliant 
dispositions ; the idle or indolent, who have 
nOrresources in their own miods, and no 
independent occupations, are victims jto the 
yawning demon of Ennui the moment they 
are/Je)R; in solitude* They consequently 
dread, so heartily to be left ^lone, that they 
p^ily give up a portion of their liberty to 
purohi^ the pleasures and mental support 
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which society affords. When they gfw \i|^ 
their wishes, and follow the lead of the 6ot» 
pany, they in feet give up but very little ; 
their object is amusement, and this obtained^ 
their time is sacrificed with6ut regret 'On 
the contrary, those who are engaged in lite- 
rary or professional pursuits, set a great vrfiie 
upon their time, and feel considerable reluci- 
tance to part with it without some adequate 
compensation ; they *must consequently be 
less complaisant companions, and by the ia 
generality of fiuperfi(;ial obsefters wo6ld ht  
tiiought perhaps less comjUyiiiig ill their ^ 
tempers than the idle and dissipated. But H 
^when th^ idle man has passed the common p 
i^son for dissipation, and is settled indd- p 
inestiq life, his spirits flag fr6m the lirant'cff ji 
his usual excitements ; and as there ar6 no jj 
amusements in his own femily to be p^ i 
chased by the polite sacrifice of his opioioti 
or his will, he is hot inclined to c6mplaisilnc^; 
the pleasure of exercising his free will beoonieb 
important in his eyes ; he has fi^w plea8tirU> 
and of those few he is tenacious: He h* 
been accustomed to submit to others *k 
society, he is proud to be master at liodiei; 
he has few emotions, attdthe eoiidti^ ^aittii^ 
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hy the ex^on of command becomes agree- 
Me and necessary to him. Thus many of 
tlie same causes which make a young man a 
l^jeasant companion abroad, tend naturally 
to make him a tyrant at home. This perver- 
sity and positiveness of temper ultimately 
arise iirom the want of occupation, and from 
deficient energy of mind. We may guard 
l^inst these evils by education ; when we 
s6e a playful, active child, we have little 
fear of his temper. " Oh, he will certainly 
*^ be good-tempered, he is the most obedient 
'' complying creature in the world ; he'll do 
^'any thing you ask him.'' But let us 
cultivate his understanding, and give him 
tastes which shall occupy and interest him 
agreeably through life, or else this sweet 
implying temper will not last till he is 
thirty. 

r An ill-cured obstinacy of temper, when 
it iM'eaks out after young people are arrived 
«t years of discretion, is terrible. Those 
^wfap attempt to conquer obstinacy in children 
iq; bodily pain, or by severe punishments of 
my kind, often appear to succeed, and to 
hftve eptirely eradicated the disease, when in 
ikfit it has only remitted for a time. As 
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socMi as the child that is intimidated bv 
Cff fear is relieved from restraint^ he 
resuDe his fonner habits: he mav c) 
the JDode of sbowiog: it, but the dispo 
will commue die same. It wiil appc 
ranoiis parts of the cooduct, as the lin 
the giaot appeared unexpectedly at dif 
periods, und io differoit parts of the i 
ofOtraoto. 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 



ON TAUTH. 



It is not necessary here to pronounce a 
panegyric upon truth ; its use and value is 
thoroughly understood by all the world ; but 
we shall endeavour to give some practical 
advice, which may be of service in educating 
children, not only to the love, but to the 
habits, of integrity. These are not always 
found, as they ought to be, inseparable. 

Rousseau *s eloquence, and Locke's rea- 
soning, have sufficiently reprobated, an<l it is 
to be hoped have exploded, the system of 
lecturing children upon niorality : of giving 
them precepts and general maxims which 
tliey do not understand, and which they- 
cannot apply. We shall not produce long 
quotations from books which are in every 
body's hands.* There is one particular in 



• We refer to Locke's Thoughts concerning Education, 
and }\iAif99BU*» MmiUuM, YoLL 
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which Rousseau especially, and most 6th^ 
authors who have written upon education; 
have given very dangerous counsel ; they 
have counselled parents to teach truth by 
falsehood. The privilege of using con- 
trivance, and ingenious deceptions, has been 
uniformly reserved for preceptors; and the 
pupils, by moral delusions, and the theatric 
effect of circumstances treacherously ar- 
ranged, are to be duped, surprised, and 
cheated, into virtue. The dialogue between 
the gardener and Emilius about the Maltese 
melon-seed, is an instance of this method of 
instruction : Honest Robert, the gardener, in 
concert with the tutor, tells poor Emilius a 
series of lies, prepares a garden, " choice 
" Maltese melon-seed," and " worthless 
" beans,'* all to cheat the boy into just 
notions of the rights of property, and the 
nature of exchange and barter. 

Part of the artificial course of experience 
in that excellent work on education, Ad^Ie 
and Thfeodore, is defective upon the same 
principle. There should be no moral delu- 
sions ; no ariijicial course of experience ; 
no plots laid by parents to make out the 
truth; no listening fathers^ mothers^ or 
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gtK^emesses ; no pretended confidence, or 

perfidious friends; in one word, no false- 

liood should be practised. That magic 

wfaicb cheats the senses, at the same time 

confounds the understanding. The spelb 

of Prpspero, the strangenesses of the Isle, 

Picrplex and confound the senses and under. 

standing of all who are subjected to his 

magic? till at length, worked by force of 

wonders into credulity, his capti\^es declare 

that they will believe any thing ; '* that 

'' there are men dewlapt like bulls ;'^ and 

" what else does want credit," says the 

Duke Anthonio, ^' come to me, and I'll be 

" sworn 'tis true." 

Children, whose simplicity has been prac- 
tised upon by the fabling morality of their 
preceptor^, .begin by feeling something like 
the implicit credulity of Anthonio ; but the 
arts of their preceptors are quickly suspected 
by their subjects, and the charm is for ever 
reversed. When once a child detects you 
in falsehood, . you lose his confidence; his 
incredulity will then be as extravagant as his 
former belief was gratuitous. It is in vain 
to expejCt, by the most eloquent manifestoes, 
or by the most secret leagues offensive ^.vv^ 
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defenstre, to conceal yottr real views, ftenti- 
tnents, and actions, from chiklreil. ' TActt. 
interest keeps their attention continnany 
awake ; not a word, not a look, in wbfc^lr 
they are concerned, escapes them ; they *e, 
hear, and combine, with sagacious rapidity : 
if Iblsehood be in the wind, detection hunts ' 
her to dis€Overy. 

" Honesty is the best policy,*' must' be J 
the maxim in education, as well as in all the 
other affairs of life. We must not only be 
exact in speaking truth to our pupils, hut 
to every body else ; to acquaintance, to 
servants, to friends, to enemies. It is not 
here meant to enter any ovtfrstraineScI protest 
against the common phrases arid forms of 
politeness ; the current coin may not. be 
pure, but when once its alloy has been 
ascertained and its value appreciated,, there 
is no fraud, though there may be some folly, 
in continuing to trade upon equal terms 
with our neighbours, with money of high 
nominal, and scarcely any real, value. • No 
fraud is committrd by a gentleman's saying 
that he is not at home^ because no deception 
is intended ; the words are silk, but they 
mcBiif and are underslood \o xucwcl^ aothing' 
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messes ; no pretended confidence, or 
dious friends; in one word, no false* 
. should be practised. That magic 
b cbeats the senses, at the same time 
>unds the understanding. The spelb 
rospero, the strangenesses of the Isle, 
ex and confound the senses and under. 
ling of all who are subjected to his 
c? till at length, worked by force of 
lers into credulity, his captisres declare 
they will believe any thing ; '* that 
^re are men dewlapt like bulls ;'^ and 
lat else does want credit,'' says the 
a Anthonio, '^ come to me, and Til be 
orn 'tis true." 

lildren, whose simplicity has been prac- 
upon by the fabling morality of their 
!ptors, begin by feeling something like 
OQplicit credulity of Anthonio ; but the 
)f their preceptors are quickly suspected 
leir subjects, and the charm is for ever 
sed. When once a child detects you 
Isehood, you lose his confidence; his 
dulity will then be as extravagant as his 
3r belief was gratuitous. It is in vain 
pect, by the most eloquent manifestoes, 
y the most secret leagues, offeuswe ^xA 
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^obliged to you/^or << I eball be very happy 
«^ to see you at dinner/' &c. We do vast 
mean to include in the haimless list of com 
pliments any expressions that are meant t 
deceive , .ne common custom of the countfj 
and of the society in which w^ live, snffic 
ently regulates the sQ^le of complimenta 
langui^ ; and there are few so ignorant 
die world as seriously to misundeistand tbi 
or to mistake civility for fri^idship. 

There is a story told of a Chinese man^ 
rin, who paid a visit to a friend at Paris, 
the time when Paris was the seat of poll 
ness. His well-bred host, on the first eve 
ing of his arrival, gave him a handsome st 
per, lodged him in the best bedchamber, a 
when he wished him a good night, amoii( 
other civil things, said, he hoped the mi 
darin would, during his stay at Paris, cog 
der that house as bis own. Early the im 
morning the polite Parisian was awaken 
by the sound of loud hammering in i 
mandarin's bed-chamber; on entering t 
room, he found the mandarin and ap 
masons hard at work throwing down- : 
walls of the house. ^' You rascals, ar#f jj 
^^inad?'' excUieaed th« . SVeuchman Cq. 



' masons. *^ Not at all) my dear friend/' said 
(be Chinese man, soberly ; ''I set the poor 
*' fellows to work ; this room istoo small for 
'' my taste ; you see I have lost no time in 
*^ availing myself of your goodness. Did not 
*^you d^ire me to use this house as if it 
*' were my own, during my stay at Paris ?" 
^^ Assuredly, my dear iriend, and so I hope 
^^you will/^ replied the French gentle- 
man ; " the only misfortune here is, that 
^^ / did not understand Chinese, and that 
*' / bad no interpreter.^' They found an 
interpreter, or a Chines^ •didltonary, ^nd 
when the Parisian phrase was properly trans- 
lated, the mandarin, who was an honest man, 
begged his polite host's pardon for having 
pulled down the partition. It was rebuilt ; 
the mandarin learned French, and the two 
friends continued upon the best terms possi- 
ble with each other during the remainder of 
the visit. 

The Chesterfieldian system of endeavour- 
ing to please by dissimulation, is obviously 
distinguishable by any common capacity fk>m 
the usual tbrms of civility. There is no hope 
of educating young people to a love of tnte- 
pitjr ia aajr family where tlhis . ^t»ctiiKs^ \% 

o 8 
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adopted ; if children observe that their 
rents deceive common acquaintance, by 
rending to like the company, and to estv 
the characters, of those whom they re 
think disagreeable and contemptible, I 
can they learn to respect truth ? how 
(children believe in the praise of their 
rents, if they detect them in contii 
flattery towards indifferent people ? It r 
be thought by latitudinarians in politen 
that we are too rigid in expecting this si 
rttlhorenct* to truth from people who live 
H\v»otv ; it nwv be said, that in Pract 
KvKk\u»04\ no auch l-topian ideas of pei 
iK»a4 ;itKH»K( bo augj^ested. If we thought d 
t u^^aii we certainly should not waste 
Line ujxm rbcm : but we do not here sp 
iiK-uj eticaliy of' what naay be done, we spea 
»v;iac has been done. Without the afiectatio 
us; 11^ a more sanctitied language than oi 
:j^ opits without departing tixxm the come 
'bi'uis of society, widiout any painftil, a' 
ward edbrts, we believe that pan?ats may 
all their converfiaf i^vn in private and in pul 
^et their childr^-n the uniform example 
truth and int^^jrrity. 

W^. do not mean tWaX xVve e^fi^xEi^ 
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parents can alone produce this effect ; a num- 
ber, of- other circumstances must be com- 
bined. Servants must have no communica- 
tion with children, if you wish to teach them 
the habit of speaking truth. The education, 
and custoib, and situation of servants, are at 
present such, that it is morally impossible to 
depend upon their veracity in their inter- 
course. with children. Servants think it good- 
natured to try to excuse and conceal all the 
little faults of children, to give them secret 
indulgences, and even positively to' d^ny 
facts, in order to save them from . blame or 
punishment. Even when they are not fond 
ef the children, their example must be danger- 
ous, because servants do not scruple- to 
feisify for their own advantage : if they break 
any. thing, what a multitude of equivocations! 
if they n^Iect any thing, what a variety- of 
excuses! What evasions in action, or in 
woids, do they continually invent ! 

It may. be said, that as the Spartans 
taught t(ieir- children to detest drunkenness, 
by. showing them intoxicated Helots, we can 
make fidsehood odious and contemptible to 
pur pupils, by the daily example of its mean 
dffoj;q9/4^«i .But ifcbil^ l^e^ t^:^ 
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peroehre ttogenend advaati^ of integr 
and before they can uDdentand the utilit 
truth, see tbcifartial immeduite ncccci 
febehood, how can they aroid believii^ 
their own experience ? If they aee that 
Tanta escape blame, and screen themac 
from punishment, by telling fidsehoods, \ 
not only learn that fdsehood preserves i 
paiD, but they feel obliged to those who p 
tise it for their sakes : thua it is conned 
Willi the feelings of affection and of gratis 
in their hearts, as well as with, a seosi 
pleasure and safety. When servants 1 
eicacted promises from their ^ro/^^, tl 
promises^ ^cannot be broken without ( 
chery ; thus deceit briogs on deceit, and 
ideas of truth and felsehood become conft 
and contradictory. In the chapter u 
Servants we have expatiated upon this^i 
ject, and have endeavoured to point out 1 
all communication between children 
servants may be most effectually preven 
To that chapter, without further repetit 
wo refer. And now that we have adjusted 
prclimmaries concerning parents and 
vants, we may proceed with confidence. 
When yoUng cbildceDi first be^ia to w^ 



fiMil not hating a sufficieat Dumber of words 
(6 express their ideas, or from not having 
tiHiexed precise ideas to the words which 
tbey are taught to use, they frequently make 
mistakes, which are attributed to the desire 
of deceiving. We should not precipitately 
suspect them of falsehood ; it is some time 
before they perfectly understand what we 
mean by truth. Small deviations should not 
be marked with too much rigour ; but when- 
ever a child relates exactly any thing which 
he has seen, heard, or felt, we should listen 
with attention and pleasure, and we should 
not show the least doubt of his veracity. 
Rousseau is perfectly right in advising that 
children should never be questioned about 
any circumstances in which it can be their 
interest to deceive. We should, at least, 
treat children with the same degree of 
wise lenity, which the English law ex- 
tends to ail who have arrived at years of 
discretion. No criminal is bound to accuse 
himself. If any mischief has been com- 
mitted, we should never, when we are uncer* 
tain by whom it has been done, either directly 
accuse, or betray injurious suspicions. We 
$hould neither say to the ehiVd^ ^^ \\^^\^n^ 
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yoa bare done this," nor ^- 1 believe } 
bare not ciooe this ;" we should sav notfaii 
the mischief is dooe, we cannot repadr 
becarase a glass is brokeo, we need not ^ 
a child ; we may pat glasses out of his le; 
in fotore. If it should, however, happ 
that a child voluntarilv comes to us wit 
history of an accident, may no love of got 
or chatteb, of windows, of china, or even 
looking-glasses, come in competition w 
our love of truth. An ansjv word, an an: 
Jook, may intimidate the cbild, wbo bas si 
moned all his little courage to make this c 
fession. It is not requisite that pare 
should pretend to be pleased and gratil 
with the destruction of their furniture, 1 
they may, it is to be hoped, without dii 
mutation, show that they set more value u{ 
the integrity of their children, than upo 
looking-glass, and that they have suffici 
strength of mind to keep their temper si 
though china " fall." 

H , one day when his father and r 

ther were absent from home, broke a lo 
ing-^lass. As soon as he heard the sounc 
the returning carriage, he ran and posted hi 
9e}fat the hall-door. H\s f?L\.V\e\ , tVv^ mora 
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t out of the carriage, beheld his erect 
', and pale, but intrepid countenance; 
her/' said the boy, " I have broke the 
looking-glass in your house V* His 
' assured him, that he would rather all 
►oking-glasses in his house should be 
n, than that one of his children should 
tpt to make an excuse. H— — was 
agreeably relieved from his anxiety by 
ndness of his father's voice and manner, 
till more so, perhaps, by perceiving that 
se in esteem. When the glass was ex- 
*d, it appeared that the boy had neg- 
r to produce all the circumstances in his 
avour. Before he had begun to play 
I, he had the precaution to turn the back 
looking-glass towards him ; his ball, 
irer, accidentally struck against the 

5n back, and broke the glass. M 

3t make out this favourable state of the 
or himself at first ; he told it simply 
he business was settted, seeming much 
interested about the f^te of the glass, 
?ager to exculpate himself. 
2re is no great danger of teaching chil- 
o do mischief by this indulgence to 
accidental misfortunes. When thejf 

a5 
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l>reak, at waste 9ny things from. piu« qire^ 
lespoess, let thetn, even whea they speak the 
truth about it, suffer the natural consequences 
pf their carelessness ; but at the same time 
praise their integrity, and let them distinctly 
feel the difference between the slight incon- 
venience to which they expose themselves by 
speaking the truth, and the great disgrace- 
to which falsehood would subject them. 
The pleasure of being esteemed and trusted 
is early felt, and the consciousness of de- 
serving confidence is delightful to children ; 
but their young fortitude and courage should 
never be exposed to severe temptations. It 
is not sufficient to excite an admiration of 
truth by example, by eloquent praise, or by 
the just rewards of esteem and affection ; we 
must take care to form the habits at the same 
time that we inspire the love of this virtue. 
Many children admire truth, and feel all the 
shame of telling falsehoods, who yet, either 
from habit or from fear, continue to tell lies. 
We must observe, that though the taste for 
praise is strong in childhood, yet it is not a 
match for any of the bodily appetites^ when 
they are strongly excited. Those children, 
who are restrained as to the choice^ or the 
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qiiaDtity, ^of their food, usually think that 
eating is. a matter of vast consequence, and 
they are strongly tempted to be dishonest to 
gfratify their appetites. Children do not 
imderstand the priidential maxims concern* 
iog health, upon which such restraints are 
founded; and if they can, *^ by any indi- 
** rection,*' obtain things which gratify their 
palate, they will; On the contrary, young 
people who are regularly let to eat and drink 
as much as they please, can have no temp- 
tation from hunger and thirst to deceive : if 
they partake of the usual family meals, and 
if there are no whimsical distinctions be* 
tween wholesome and unwholesome dishes, 
or epicurean distinctions between rarities and 
plain food, the iipagination and the pride of 
children will not be roused about eating. 
Their pride is piqued if they perceive that . 
they are prohibited froiti toudiing what grown- 
up people are privileged to eat; their imagi- 
nation is set to work by seeing any extraor- 
dinary differencje made by judges of eating 
between one specie^ of food and another. Ih 
families where a r^ularly good table is kept, 
children accqstomed to the sight and taste of 
all kinds of food are seldom delicate^ ca^i< 
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cious, or disposed ta exceed ; but in hou 

where entertaininents are made from time 

time with great bustle and anxiety,, f 

clothes and fine company-manners, and cc 

pany-faces, and all that politeness can dG 

give the appearance of festivity, dece 

children, and make them imagine that tfa 

is some extraordinary joy in seeing a gres 

number of dishes than usual upon the tal 

IJpon these occasions, indeed, the pleas 

is to them substantial ; they eat more, tl 

eat a greater variety, and of things that pk 

them better^ than usual ; the pleasure of • 

ing is associated with unusual cheerfuln 

and, thus the imagination and the reality c 

spire to make them epicures. To chile 

in such a situation the temptations to dec( 

about sweetmeats and dainties are beyi 

measure great, especially as ill-bred stranj 

commonly show their affection for them 

pressing them to eat what they are 

allowed to say ?' if you please ^^^ to. : R< 

seau thinks all children are gluttons. 

children may be rendered gluttons ; but 1 

who are properly treated with respect 

food, and who have any literary tastes, cai 

ip danger of continuing to be fond of eat 
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We therefore, without hesitation, recommend 
it to parents never to hazard the truth and 
honour of their pupils by prohibitions, which 
seldom produce any of the effects that are 
expected. 

• Children are sometimes injudiciously re- 
strained with regard to exercise ; they are 
required to promise to keep within certain 
boundaries when they are sent out to play ; 
these promises are often broken with impu- 
nity, and thus the children learn habits of 
successful deceit. Instead of circumscrib- 
ing their play-grounds, as they are sometimes 
called, by narrow inconvenient limits, we 
should allow them as much space as we can 
with convenience, and at all events exact no 
promises. We should absolutely iiiake \t 
impossible for them to go, without detection, 
into any place which we forbid. It requires 
some patience and activity in prec^tors to 
take all the necessary precautions in issuing 
orders ; but these precautions will be more 
useful in. preserving, the integrity of their 
pupils than the most severe punishments 
that can be devised. We are not so unrea- 
soiiable as to expect, with som6 theoreitic 
iwarhers on eduoftio^ , that tutors t&nd i^at^tit^ 
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duMild sacrifice the whole of their time tti 
the convenience, amusement, and education 
oftbdr pupils. This would be putting one 
set of beings *^ 9adljf over the head of ano* 
" iher :** but if parents would, as much as p06>» 
sible, mix their occupations and recreations 
widi diose of their children, besides many 
other advantages which have been elsewhere 
pointed out with respect to the improvement 
of the understanding, they would secure 
them from many temptations tolfolsefaood. 
They should be encouraged to talk freely of 
all their amusements to their parents, and to 
ask them for whatever they want to complete 
dieir little inventions. Instead of banishing 
all the freedom of wit and humour, by the 
austerity of his presence, a preceptor, wkh 
superior talents, and all the resources of pro- 
perty in his favour, might easily become the 
mrbiter deliciarum of his pupils. 

When young people b^in to taste the 
pleasures of praise, and to feel the strong 
excitations of emulation and ambition, their 
integrity is exposed to a new species of temp- 
tation. They are tempted, notoniybythe 
hope of obtaining ** well-earned praise,**"but 
by the desire to obtain praise ^thour the 
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Jibour of earning it. In laige schools, where 

boys assist each other in their literary exer« 

oises, and in all private families where mas- 

tenr are allowed to show off the accomplish-- 

ments of young gentlemen and ladies, there 

are so many temptations to fraudulent exbi*^ 

bitions, that we almost despair of guarding* 

against their consequences. The best pos-^ 

sible method is to inspire children with a 

generous contempt for flattery, and to teach 

them.to judge impartially of their own merits. 

If we are exact in the measure of approba-^ 

tion. which we bestow, they will hence form 

a scale by which they can estimate the sin-^ 

cerity of other people. It is said* that the 

preceptor of the duke of Burgundy succeeded 

so well in inspiring him with disdaiii for un-* 

merited praise, that when the duke was only 

nine years old, he one day called his tutor 

to account for having concealed some of his 

childish faults ; and when this promising boy, 

this singular prince, was asked " why he 

disliked one of his courtiers,^' he answered, 



• V. the Life of the Duke of Burgundy^ in Madame de la 
ttte'd agreeable and instructive wod[ fur duUren^ *' Cbateap 
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'f Because he fiatter^i xne." Anecdotes such 
as these will make a uaeliii impressioQ upqil 
cUIdree. Tke life of Cjrmr in the Cjw^ 
pmdm ; aef«al poasa^cs in Roteich's Lives; 
and the iively, interestiiis pictme which 
Sidif dxaws c>f his iioble4icartBd ooaslei^s love 
of tnilh, will atnx^ij- coanBand the admi^^ 
ncioo of yomg people, if diey read them at 
a propo' time of life. We must, however, 
wait for this proper time ; for if these things 
are read too earijr, they lose all their eflfect. 
Without any lectures upon the beauty of 
truth, wemay, now and then, in conversation,^ 
when occurrences in real life naturally lead 
to the subject, express with energy our esteem ' 
forint^rity. The ap(Mrobation which we 
bestow upon those who give proofs of inte- 
griqr should be quite in a different tone, in a 
much higher style of praise, than any com- 
mendations for trifling accomplishments; 
hence children will become more ambitious, 
to obtain a reputation for truth, than fw my. 
other less honourable and less honouredqua"- 
lification. 

We will venture to give two or three 
slight instances of the unaffected truth and 
simplicity of mind which we have seen inr 
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Iren educated upon these principltes; 
^ood-natured reader will suspect, that 
are produced from ostentation : when*- 
the children, who are mentioned^ see 
iti print, it is ten to one that they will 
ye surprised at their own good deeds; 
r will be a little surprised^ probably, that 
3uld have been thought worth while to 
•d things, which are only what they see 
feel every day. It is this character of 
(T-day goodness which we wish to repre- 
not any fine thoughts, fine sentiments, 
le actions, which come out for holiday 
ration. We wish that parents, in read-^ 
ny of these little anecdotes, may never 
lim, " Oh, that's charming, that's sur- 
ging for a child /'* but we wish that 
may sometimes smile, and say, "That'» 
y natural ; I am sure that is perfectly 
e ; my little boy, or my little girl, say 
1 do just such things continually/^ 
arch, 1792. We were at Clifton ; the 
Avon ran close under the windows of 
lOuse in Prince's place, and the children 
to be much amused at looking at the 
Js which came up the river. One 
' a ship that was sailing by t\ie v?\\Aw^w^^ 
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fired some of her^bna ; the diildreiW wild p 
were looking out of the windows, were asked P 
** why the light was seen when the gnoi ^ 
^' were fired, before the* noise was heard ?^' 
C - , who at this time was nine years old, 
answered, ^^ Because light comes quicker to 
««the eye, than sound to the ear." Her 
father was extremely pleased with this anr 
swer : but just as he was going to kiss her, 
the little girl said, *^ Father, the reason I 
'^ knew it was, that L— -— « (her elder brotbep) 
" had told it to me just before/^ 

There is, it is usually found, most tetnpla- ^ 
tion for children to deceive when they are 
put in competition with each other, when 
their ambition is excited by the same object; 
but if the transient gloiy of excelling in 
quickness, and abilities of any sort, be much 
inferior to the permanent honour which is 
secured by integrity, there is even in com- 
petition no danger of unfair play. 

March, 1792. — One evening — — — 
called his children round the tea-table, and 
told them the following story, which he bad 
just met with in ^^The Curiosities of Liters^ 
ture.^' 

When the queen of Sheba went to visit 



Idiig Sobdion, shc^ one day presented herself 
befere his throne with a wveath of real flowers 
itr oqe hand, and a wreath of artificial flowers 
in dxe other hand.; tlie artificial flowers were 
oiade so. exactly to resemble nature, that at 
tbe distance atVhich they were held from 
Sclbmon :it was scarcely possible that his 
e]re could distinguish any difference between 
them and tlie natural flowers; nor could he 
at the. distance at which they were held from 
Um^ ; know them asunder by their smell. 
*' Which of these two . wreaths," demanded 
tbe.queeaof Sbeba, ^^ is the work of nature ?" 
$<i4oaion reflected for some minutes, and 

llQV. did he discover which was resrl ? S^ 

(five years old) replied^ *^ Perhaps he wenti 
^Ottt of the roon^ very softly^ and if tbe 
fy ivpman stood near the door, as he went 
/^ n^x her be might see better.^* 
; FAiher. But Solomon was not to move 
from bis place. 

S . Then he might wait till the 

;Wpm^a was tired of holding them, and then 
.perhaps she might lay them down on the 
table, and then perhaps he might, see better. 

Father. Well, C , what do you say ? 

G — -•.. I think he might have ioqked at 
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the stalks, and have seen which looked stiflf 
like wire, and which were. bent down by the 
weight of the natural flowers. 
: Father. Well, H > - 

H (ten years old). I think he might 

send for a great pair of belfows, and blow, 
blow, till the real leaves dropped off. 

Father. But would it not have been 
somewhat uncivil of Solomon to &/ov, blow^ 
with his great pair of bellows, full in the 
queen of Sheba's face ? . . 

H (doubting). Yes, yes. Well, then 

he might have sent for a telescope, or a 
magnifying glass, and looked through it ; 
and then he could have seen which were the 
real flowers, and which were artificial. 

• Father. Well, B-; , and what do you 

say ? . 

B (eleven years old). He might have 

waited till the queen moved the flowers, and 
then, if he listened, he might hear the rustling 
of the artificial ones. 

. Father. S , have you any thing more 

to say ? 

- S repeated the same thing that B . 

had said; his attention was dissipated by 
hearing the othec children sp^k. During 



V \ 



his pause, whilst S — — was trying to collect 
lis' thoughts, Mrs. E—— whispered tosome^- 
K>dy near her, and accidentally said the 
^ord animal loud enough to be overheard. • 
i ' Father. Well H — ^— , you look as if you 
lad 'something to say? » 

> H — ^. Father, I heard my mother say 
iomething, and that made me think of the 
rest. , 

• :.Mrs. E  shook hands with H -, 

md praised him for this instance of integrity. 
H  then said, that, "he supposed Solo- 
^^ nbon thought of some animal which would 
'* feed upon flowers, and sent it to the two 
" nosegays ; and then the animal would stay 
•' upon the real flowers.^^ 

Father. What animal ? 

iff—. A fly. 

Father. Think again. 

H . A bee. 

Father. Yes; ^ 

• The story says, that Solomon, seeing some 

bees hover about  the window, ordered the 

window to be thrown open, and watched 

upon whichwreathofflowers the bee settled. 

> When children^ have -'formed habits- of 

• 

speaking truth, and when we see that these 
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habits are grown quite eaBy ltd <thea^ ^ ' 
jnay venture to question them about their 
thoughts and feelings ; this must, bowidv^, 
be done with great caution, but without the 
appearance of anxiety or suspicion. Chil- 
dren are alarmed if they see that you are 
very anxious and impatient for their aoiwer; 
they think that they hazard much by -their 
reply ; they hesitate and look eagerly in jour 
.£ice, to discover by your countenance what 
they ought to think and fed, ^d what sort 
of answer you expect; All who are gov^imed 
by any species of fear, are disposed to 
equivocation. Amongst the lower class 
of Irish labourers, and under-ienahiSj ia* class 
of people who are much oppressed, ytin can 
scarcely meet with any man who will give 
you a direct answer to the most . indifierent 
question ; their whole Ingenuity, and they 
have a great deal of ingenuity, is upon the 
^ui Vive with you the instant you begin to 
speak ; they either pretend not to hear, that 
they may gain time to think, whilst you 
repeat your question, or they reply to you 
with a fresh question to draw out your remote 
meaning ; for tliey, judging by their own 



meaaing, and they never can believe that 
jrour words have no intention to ensnare: 
wnplicity puzzles them much more than 
wit. For instance, if you were to ask the 
most direct and harmless question, as, ^* Did 
** it rain yesterday ?'' the first answer would 
probably be, " Is it yesterday you mean ?*' 
*^ Yes/' ♦* Yesterday I No, please your 
*'■ honour, I was not at the bog at all yester- 
>^ day. Wasn't I after setting my potatoes ? 
*^ Sure I did not know your honour wanted 
^' me at all yesterday. Upon my conscience 
'^ there's not a man in the country, let alone 
** all Ireland, Pd sooner serve than your 
*^ honour, any day in the year; and they 
^^ have belied me that went behind my back 
^* to tell your honour the contrary. If your 
^' honour sent after me, sure I never gol ihe 
^^ word^ Vl\ take my affidavit, or had been at 
*« the bog.*' " My good friend, I don't know 
. '^ what you mean about the bog, I only ask 
.*' you whether it rained yesterday.*' " Please 
*^ your honour, I couldn't get a car and horse 
•* any way, to draw home my little straw, or 
V I'd have had the house thatched long ago.'' 
'>^ Cannot you give me a plain answer to this 
vj^pl^i;) question ) Okl.it T^a jgeaXexAiK|^^ 
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"Oh sure,'! wouldn't go to tfiUyour honour 
" a lie about the matter. Sarrah, much it 
" rained yesterday after twelve o'clock, ba«- 
". ring a few showers ; but in the night these 
" was a great fall of rain any how ; and that 
" was the reason prevented my going to 
^\ Dublin yesterday, for fear the mistreats 
" band-box should get wet upon toy car. 
" But, please your honour, if your honour's 
". displeased about it. Til not be waiting for 
^' a loading ; PU take my car and go to 
" Dublin to*morrow for the slates, if that be 
" what your honour means. Oh, sure, 1 
** would not tell a lie for the entire price of 
": the slates ; I know very well it didn't 
rain, to call rain, yesterday. But after 
twelve o'clock, I don't say I noticed it 
" one way or other." 

: In this perverse and ludicrous method of 
bjE^ting about the bush, the man would per- 
sist till he had iairly exhausted your patience ; 
and all this he would do partly from cunning, 
ajtid partly from that apprehension of injus- 
tice which he has been taught to feel by hard 
experience. The efiects of the example of 
their parents is early and most strikingly 
visible ia the children of this class of peopfe 
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ift Irelaod. . The children, who are remark- 
ably quick and intelligent, are universally 
addict^ to lying : we do not here scruple 
or hesitate in the choice of our terms, because 
we are convinced that this unqualified asser- 
tion would not shock the feelings of the 
parties concamed ; these poor children are 
not brought up to think falsehood a disgrace ; 
they are praised for the ingenuity with which 
they escape from the cross-examination of 
their superiors ; and their capacities are ad- 
mired in proportion to the acutenessj or, as 
their parents pronounce it, 'cutenessj of their 
equivocating replies. Sometimes (the gos^ 
soaHj the little boy of the femily is dispatched 
by his mother to the landlord's neighbour- 
ing bog or turf rick, to bring home in their 
phraseology, in ours to steals a few turf : if, 
upon this expedition, the little Spartan be 
detected, he is tolerably certain of being 
whipped by his mother, or some of his friends, 
upon his return home. '^ Ah, ye little brat ! 
'' aiid what made ye tell the gentleman when 
" he met ye, ye rc^ue, that ye were going to 
'4he rick ? and what business had ye to go 
'^%tad belre me to his honour, ye unnatural 
'^"^Asee of goods! I'll^teach you to make 

VOL. I. p 
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^^ miflchief through the coundy ! So I will. 
*' Have jre got no better lenae and Bansen 
** at this time o'day, dian to behave, when 
^* one trusts ye abroad, ao like an innooeotr 
An innocent in Ireland, as fonnerij in £i^ 
land, is ayncmymous with a fooL *'TIr 
'^ fitir and innocent dudl still bdieFe.'^ 

f leaauie and g^aiely Me bo atno^. ano* 
ciated dn the minds of these children with 
ideoeit, that diey somedmes expect Ibe nxj 
lieople, who suffer by ^dieir dufaoiiesQrf 
flhouid sympathise in the sel^complaoeDcy 
^liey feel .fixffid roguery • A geotfeman riding 
joear his own house in Iielaad, isaw a eow-s 
bead and fore feet appear at due tap ef a 
dkck through a gap in the bedge by tiie 
i^oad's side, at the same time he heurd a 
voice sdtemately threatening and encourag' 
ing the cow : die geutlanan rode np. dner 
ito the scene of action, and he saw a boy's 
head appear behind the cow. ^ JMy good 
^' boy/^ said he, " that's a fine cow.'^ 
" Oh, faith, that she is,^' replied the boy, 
'^ and I'm teachiag her to get her own 
" living, please your honour." The gende- 
Ikian did not precisely understand the mean* 
Wg of die expression, and had he directly 
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a^ked for an explaoatioo, would probably 

bave died in ignorance ; but the boy, proud 

of his cow, encouraged an exhibition of her 

talents : she was made to jump across the 

ditch several times, and this adroitness in 

breaking through fences was termed ^' getting 

'^ her own living/' ^ soon as a cow's e4u« 

oation is finished, ^e m^y be sent looi^ ii)to 

the world to provide for herself; turner} to 

graze in the poorest pasture, she will be able 

and willing to live upon the £it of the land ; 

and what is scarcely credible, tiiis charaptex 

is openly given of a cow, tp enhanx:e h/er 

y^liie at a fair, by one poor person to anx>jtb^ 

of his own rank. 

It is curious to observe how regularly th^ 
same moral causes produce the same temper 
and character ; we talk of climate, and fr^ 
queatly attribute to climate the different 
dispositions of different nations ; the cli- 
mate of Ireland, and that of the W^ 
Indies, are not precisely similar; yet th^ 
following description, which Mr. Edward^, 
in his History of the West Indies, gives of 
the propensity to falsehood amongst the 
negro slaves, might stand word for word for 
a character of that £;la3s of the Irish people, 

p S 
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who, till very lately, actually, not metaphor jtyi 
rioally, call themselves slaves. ;u 

'^ If a negro is asked even an indifferent in 
^' question by his master, he seldom gives an lie 
'^ immediate reply ; but affecting not to un- ca 
^^ derstand what is said, compels a repetition of 
^' of the question, that he may have time to la 
^' consider, not vi^hat is the true answer, but \ 
^^ what is the most politic one for him to Iti 
" give/' ic 

Mr. Edv^rds assures us, that many of |l 
^these unfortunate negroes learn cowardice 
and falsehood after they become slaves. 
When they first come from Africa, many of 
them show ^^ a frank and fearless temper \'* 
but all distinction of character amongst the 
native Africans is soon lost under the level- 
ling influence of slavery. Oppression and 
terror necessarily produce meanness and de- 
ceit in all climates, and in all ages ; and 
wherever fear is the governing motive in 
education, we must expect to find in chil- 
dren a propensity to dissimulation, if not 
confirmed habits of falsehood. Look at the 
true-born Briton under the government of a 

* Edwards's History of the West ladies^ toL ii. 
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fyraanical pedagogue, and listen to the lanh^ 
guageof inborn truth ; in the whining tone,- 
in the pitiful evasions, in the stubborn false* 
hoods which you hear from the schoolboy, 
can you discover any of that innate dignity 
of soul which is the boasted national cha- 
racteristic ? Look again ; look at the same 
boy in the company of those who inspire no 
terror ; in the company of his school-fellows, 
of his friends, of his parents ; would you 
know him to be the same being ? his coun-' 
tenance is open, his attitude erect, his voice 
firm, his language free and fluent, his 
thoughts are upon his lips, he speaks truth 
without eflFort, without fear. Where indivi- 
duals are oppressed, or where they believe 
that they are oppressed, they combine against 
their oppressors, and oppose cunning and' 
falsehood to power and force ; they think 
themselves released from the compact of 
truth with their masters, and bind themselves 
in a strict league with each other ; thus 
schoolboys hold no faith with their school- 
master, though they^ would think it shame- 
ful to be dishonourable amongst one ano-' 
ther. We do not think that these maxims 
are the peculiar growth of schools ; in pri- 
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Yfeife families the same fedings dre to be foimd 
under the same species of culture ; if pre^ 
eepCors or parents are unjust or tyraiiniea), 
their pupils will contrive to conceal ftom 
tbein their acticHis and their thoughts. On 
the contrary, in families where sincerity has 
been encouraged by die voice of praise and 
affection, a generous freedom (>f Mnversa- 
tion and countenance appears, aihi the yoting 
pebfile talk to each other, and io their pa- 
retotd, without distinction or reserve ; witfc^ 
out any distinction but such as ^tiptttor 
esteem and respect dictate : these anft ffeeBftgsr 
totally distinct flrom servile fear ; these fed*- 
ings inspire the love of truth, ttie ^a^tiofi 
to acquire and to preserve chsr^act^* 

The value of a character for truth i^houMf 
be distinctly felt by children in their eWn 
family; whilst they were very young, we 
advised that their integrity shouW not be 
tempted ; as they grow up^ trust should by 
degrees be put in them, and we shotrM dis** 
tinctly eitplain to them that our confidence 
is to be deserved before it can be given, our 
belief in any person's truth is not a matt^ 
of affection, but of experience and necessity ; 
we cannot doubt the assertions iyf atiy person 



'riiom w« have fouiid tot spmk> unMbrmlf the 
Midi ^ we cannot believe any p«|«d0^ fet tis 
iijtth to do 11 ever so miiek^^ if we hav« db^ 
tected brm in fabtthood^ Before we Im^e 
bad experience of a personTg 'mtegvity, we* 
may hope, or take it for granted, that be i-^- 
peiiectly sincere and boiafest; but we eannot 
feel.mdre thfan belief up^m trusty ttU ti^ have 
a^uatly seen bis iartej^ity tiRed< We ^hrnHd 
not pretend that we harre feith m our piqrils' 
batee w^ have trii^d theoai r we nns^ bope 
iMniL tbeir habits^ fpom the essaniplei) iheyi 
iNHrefean^ aiid Jrom t^ adt^ncagemfs mem^ 
nw itii wiiicb troKh baa* dtw^y9 beer* isepv^-' 
iS^ited to thei*^ that tbey wik act hanoup^ 
a^y ,' thisi hope- i^ n^t^trai) and jas< ; bM 
confidence ii( anotber feelmg of the mindv 
Th«^ tint tii£»e we trose a cbiid^ we sbo^M 
not aoy^ '' I urti snre you \vi)il no^ daceiv^ 
'^ me ^ 1 cam t^nst you with any thing' v» the^ 
" W)rid^^^ This is flartti^y w foUy; it m 
paying befomband ^ which i» not llie ws^ ti» 
get bosineasi done } wbj? eannot we^ espe** 
ckiUy as we are teattbvng tnidt, s»y tbi$ thiii^ 
that isw ^' I Aojp« you will not decade tnev 
'* I£ i find diat yott may be tested, ym 
^ know I shall be able to^ trust you aootliiar 
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^ time: this miist depend upon you, not 
** entirely upon me." We must make our- 
selves certain upon these occasions how the 
child conducts himself; nor is it necessary 
to use any artifice, or to affect from felse 
delicacy any security that we do not feel ; it 
is better openly to say, " You see I do you 
** the justice to examine carefully, how you 
'* have conducted yourself ; I wish to be 
" able to trust you another time/^ 

It may be said, that this method of strict 
inquiry reduces a trust to no trust at all, and 
that it betrays suspicion. If you examine 
evidently with a belief that a child has de- 
ceived you, certainly you betray injurious 
suspicion, and you educate the child very iW; 
but if you feel and express a strong desire to 
find that your pupil has conducted himself 
honourably, he will be glad and proud of 
the strictest scrutiny; he will feel that he 
has earned your future confidence ; and this 
confidence, which he clearly knows how he 
has obtained, will be more valuable to him 
than all the belief upon trust which yoii 
could affect to feel. By degrees, after your 
pupil has taught you to depend upon himV 
your confidence will prevent the necessity bf 
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my examination into his conduct. Tbia ia 
the just and delightful reward of int^rity : 
children know how to feel and understand it 
thoroughly : besides the many restraints from 
which our confidence will naturally relieve 
them, they feel the pride of being trusted, 
the honour of having a character for inte^ 
grity ; nor can it be too strongly impressed 
upon their minds, that this character must be 
preserved, as it was obtained, by their own 
conduct. If one link in the chain of confi- 
dence be broken, the whole is destroyed. 
Indeed, where habits of truth are early 
formed we may safely depend upon them : 
a young person who has never deceived, 
would see that the first step in falsehood 
costs too much to be hazarded. Let this 
appear in the form of calculation rather than 
of sentiment: to habit, to enthusiasm, we 
owe much of all our virtues; to reason, 
more: and the more of them we owe to 
reason, the better : habit and enthusiasm are 
subject to sudden or gradual changes, but 
reason continues for ever the same. As the 
understanding unfolds, we should fortify illi 
Our pupils' good habits and virtuous enthu* 
■Aiasm by the conviction of their utility, 6 

p5 
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their being cMential to the hi^iiiiaess «f ^^ 
society in general, awl conduttve kntnedi- 
ately to the happiness of ereiy Hiibvidiial : 
possessed of this eoBTictioiif and provided 
with substantial acguments in its si;q[>port, 
youog people wiU not be exposed to dangear 
eidier from s(q[)histry or ridicnle. 

Ridicule certainly is not the test of truth ; 
but it is a test which truth sometimes finds 
it difficult to stand. Vice never '* bolta her 
«« arguments'' with more success than when 
she assumes the air of raillery and the tooe 
of gaiety. All vivacious young people are 
fond of wit ; we do not mean children, for 
they do not understand it : those who have 
the best capacities, and the strictest habits of 
veracity, often appear, to common observers, 
absolutely stupid, from their aversion to any 
play upon words, and from tlie literal sim- 
plicity with which they believe every thing 
that is asserted. A remarkably intelligent 
little girl of four years, but who had never in 
her own family been used to the common 
phrases which sometimes pass for humour, 
happened to hear a gentleman say, ag he 
looked out of the window one rainy morning, 
<^ It rains cats and dogs to-day :" the ehild. 



with a mafmed but bdfeviiig coantenMrai', 
mmediately w^nt to* took «t at tke imichiiip 
tO! aee lh6 phaenoiMMoa.^ Thifli aclitMt 
sffiplicky ill chddktfod ian sontciaiesi rac> 
ce^AsA in youth bf a frtfong' taMfim vmt and 
hmmnRT yoong peafie««^ intte&tlplwe^ 
proud te» shmg that th^ vndecstaiid tbein^ 
and they am gvati&sd by tfare peiceptkw ef a 
new inteUectufll pleasuce; At thw fietiod^of 
tbeir education) great attentibn must be paid 
ta tliein, test their isdnmation for wit «id 
ftohc should diminiah their reverence and 
^rciF love fer sober trothi^ I n SMcny eiigs^pm 
ebafaeteiainf society, and m WAnyemHTtsam^ 
ing books, deceit send dishonei(99 areassa^ 
ciated with superior abrhties^^ wiifai e«m and 
gai«ty of manners, and witk a^ ct^t^iw an" d 
frasak earelesBness^ wldch cam wawsly ^lil' to 
ptMse^ Gi) Blm,^ Tom Joneav Lovelaee,. 
Cmnt Fathoinv are all of this daa». of chaM 
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* A lady of good sense, who read'this'Stor^ &i iheftnt 
eStSm, esfiraised some dMibt ju Co tlie- pooBfl^Htjn 6i swit 
lAnatilkafl^i. anadiar lad)", who wit i^xesenti. called.«at sud^ 
denly,. that it rained cats and dogs, and. the cfaQd of tl|e 
fonaet lady instanti^ ran ta the window to* flee tHe {tteno^ 
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netns: Aey dKxikl not be introduced to 
our popiis till their habits of integrity are 
tkoronghlj fiHmed, and till they are suffix 
deotty skilfid in analysii^ thdr own feel*^ 
iagg, to distinguish whence their approbation 
and pleasure in readii^ of these characters 
tfiae. In books, we do not actually suffer 
by the tricks of rogues, nor by die lies they 
tell ; hence their truth is to us a quality of 
no value ; but their wit, humour, and the 
ingenuity of their contrivances, are of great 
vahie to us, because they afford us entertain- 
ment: the most honest man in tlie universe 
may not have had half so many adventures 
as the greatest rc^ue in a romance; the 
history upon oath of all the honest man's 
bargains and sales, law-suits and losses, nay, 
even a complete view of his ledger and day- 
book, together with the regular balancings 
of his accounts, would probably not afford 
quite so much entertainment, even to a 
reader of the most unblemished integrity 
and phlegmatic temper, as the adventures of 
GtI Bias and Jonathan Wild, adorned with 
all the wit of Le Sage and humour of Field- 
ing. When Gil Bias lays open his whole, 
heart to uS) and tells us all bis sins, uawbipt 



of justice, we give him credit for making i» 
his confidant, and we forget that this sia- 
cerity, and these liberal confessions are not 
characteristic of the hero's disposition^ but 
essential only to the novel. The novel 
writer could not tell us all he had to say 
without this dying confession, and incon- 
sistent openness, from his accomplished 
villain ; the reader is ready enough to for- 
give, having never been duped. When 
young people can make all these reflections 
for themselves, they may read Gil Bias with 
as. much safety as the life of Franklin, or 
any other the most moral performance. 
" Tout est sain aux sains,^'* as Madame de 
Sevign6 very judiciously observes in one of 
her letters upon the choice of books for her 
grand-daughter. We refer for more detailed 
observations upon this subject, to the chap-' 
ter upon Bboks. But we cannot help here 
reiterating our advice to preceptors, not to 
force the detestable characters which are 
sometimes held up to admiration in ancient 
and modern history, upon the cotnmon* 
sense, or, if they please, *the nioral feelings 



* Eveiy tfaiiig is healthful to the healthy. 
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of tbetr jmpih. The bad aetioM of g^eah 
dbaraeters: should not be palliated; by ek>* 
quenee, and fraud and villainy should nefa 
be explahied away by the hefo'» of wankir^ft 
code; a code which coi^ounds att justidtas 
of right and wrong. Boys» in reading the 
classics, must read of a. variety of erinica; 
but that is no reason why they steiild 
approve of them, nor why their tutors shook! 
undertake to vindicate the cause of false* 
hood and treachery. A gentleman, who 
has taught his sons Latin, he& unilwrnly 
pursued the practice of abandoning to tbe^ 
just and prompt indignation of his youog 
pupils all the smeient heroes who are defv 
cient in moral honesty : his sons, in leading 
Coreetiufik Nepoa, absdiutely could not comr 
prebend that the treachery of TbemistQcted 
or of Alcibiadea could be applauded by » 
wise and polished natiqn.r Xe^fifi^n. has 
made an eloquent attempt to explain the 
aatuce of military good faith ; CMibys^a 
tells his son, that,, in taking advantage <^ aa 
enemy, a man must be ^^ crafty, ^sceitful^ 
^ a dissemUer, a thief, and a robber.^- 
*^ CXh Jupiter !^^ exclaims the young Cyrus, 
** what a wasok^ my fiither, you< say I must 



^^bef* Ami he yc£y •ensibly asks Us 
SsihBij why^ if it be necessary in some cases 
to enssnare and deceive men^ he had not in 
bis childhood been taught by his preceptors 
the artof doing harm to his fellow-cieatures^ 
as well as of doi^ them good.. ^ And why/' 
says. Cyrusy ^^ have I always been punished 
" whenever I have been discovered in prac«> 
'' tisii^ decdt ?" The answeis of Cane^yses 
are by no means satisfactory upon this sob* 
ject : nor do we think that the conversation 
beti^n the old general and Mr. Williams* 
could have made the matter perfectly intel* 
ligible to the young gentleman, whose scru- 
pulous integrity made him object to the 
military profession.. 

It is certain that many persons, of strict 
honour and honesty in some points, on others 
are utterly inconsistent in their principles : 
thus it is said, that private int^rity and 
public corruptioo frequently meet in the 
same character ; thus some gentlemen are 
jockies, and they have a convenient latitude 
of conscience as jockies, whilst they wou)^ 

I - - - - .....•■..  ... — : .   : ., ... 

* See Mr. Wiffiams's Lecttses on Educati o n, trfaere 
Xenophon is quoted^ p. Id^ te. vok li.— also p. 31. 
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not for the universe cheat a man of a guipea 
in any way but in the sale of a horse '.others 
in gambling, others in love, others in war, 
think all stratagems fair. We endeavour to, 
think that these are all honourable men : but 
we hope that we are not obliged to lay down 
rules for the formation of such moral prodigies 
in a system of practical education. 

We are aware that with children,* who 
are educated at public schools, truth and 
integrity cannot be taught precisely in the 
same manner as in private families ; b^ause 
ushers and schoolmasters cannot pay the 
same hourly attention to each of their pupils, 
nor have they the command of the necessary 
circumstances. There are, however, soine 
advantages attending the early commerce 
which numbers of children at public semi- 
naries have with each other ; they find that 
no society can subsist without truth ; they 
feel the utility of this virtue ; and, however 
they may deal with their masters, they learn 
to speak truth towards each other. This 
partial species of- honesty, or rather of 
honour, is not the very best of its kind, bi\t 



Vide WiUiams. 
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it may easily be improved into a morp 
rational. principle of action. It is illiberal to 
assert, that any virtue is to be taught only, 
by one process of education ; many different 
methods of education may produce the same 
eflfects. Men of integrity and honour have 
been formed both by private and public 
education ; neither should be exclusively 
supported by those who really wish well to 
the improvement of mankind. All the errors 
of each system should be impartially poiqted 
out, and such remedies as may most easily 
be adopted with any hope of success should 
be proposed. We think, that if parents paid 
sufficient attention to the habits of their chil- 
dren, from the age of three to seven year^ 
old, they would be properly prepared for 
public education ; they would not then bring 
with them to public schools all that they have 
learned of vice and falsehood in the company 
of servants.* We have purposely repeatec} 
all this in hopes of impressing it strongly. 
May we suggest to the masters of these 
important seminaries, that Greek and Latin, 
and all the eloquence of classical literature. 



- —  — :  — r 

* V. Servants and '' Public and Frirate Bducatjw^/' 
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me matters but of ieeondwry ^^onBe^pi^ce 
compared with those habits of truth, wfaidt 
aire essential to the eharaeter aad bappims^ 
cf their pupils ? By rewarding tkt mord 
virtues more highly than the itrer^ dfdplfty 
of talents^ a generoiQs emaiatioii' to 6Jtc^ 
in these virtues may With C^tfUiaty he 
excited. 

Many prweptors and pdfgnfe ttiU iMifilj 
agree, that Bacon, it^ his- *^ getmni disCrUMftion 
<^ of humm knowHedge^^ WM p^^fectly tighft 
AM to omit th^brandi ^ ^ilcMe^yi^ wh Jeir 
h}# lordship teriiSd '^ ike 4Mimte' #f min^ 
^^m ihe w4rW* To this Ort-tef^irHjf «( 
letigth^ beclnencfs «tcitHlary \ fbf jUliM^, ttA«« 
ther fot business e$ for o^sitoiy, aro now 
becoitte ^o^ chedp^ Ibiat tliey <*ftntiOI alcMfer 
eiiidttre pi^-emin^ticietd their po^sessoi^* Thd 
public opinion $ which' in England bestftwsr 
d^lebrity^ dnd nec^sarily leads t€^ h^noui^^ t» 
ri!^timately connected with the public confix 
d^fice. Public cdnfidei^ce is ]l6t Ae satne 
thing as popularity ; the oiie may be won, 
the other must be earned « Tbirs i» amoilglW 
aH parties at present an unsatisJSed deoasmi) 
fcMT honest men. Those who speculate in 
this line tot their childisen will do wisely to 
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k«ep this fact in their remembranee dmiil^ 
their whole education. 

We have delayed^ from a full comcioiis- 
ness of the difficulty of the undertaking, to 
speak of the method of curing either the 
habits or the propensity to fklsehood. Phy* 
sicians^ for mental as well as bodily diseases^ 
can gire long histories of roaladies ; but wrtf 
surprisingly concise when they come to treat 
of the method of cufe« With pcitienti of 
different ages and difft^rent tetoperamenta^ tor 
sp«ak with doe m€fdieal solemnity, we shonkl 
adviie di iSetrat rmidKttSi With ymm^ ehit' 
dreo ^m shonld be mdtH anxious f6 bi^k the 
habits; with chil^A At a finoie advaneetf 
period t>f their ^ucMion, we should be moit 
careful to rectify the princip)^. Children') 
beibre they reason, act merely from Imbit^ 
and "^i^ithdKit hdving acquit cominialid otef 
thenmetv^, they have no pov^r to bfeEik 
their own habits ; but w|ien yoong peo|^ 
begin to reflect and dciiberate, th^ir ptiiH 
cipdes are of much m<^e in^ortance tbMl 
their habits, becaus3 th«ir principles^ i« feM^ 
in many cases govern their future habitir ; ii 
is in consequence of their deliberatiiHis and 
reflections that tbc^ Hct^ and before we can 
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chaoge their way of. acting, we must change 
their way of thinking. . 
. To break Jiahits of falsehood in young 
children, let us begin by removing the temp* 
tation, whatever it. may be. For instance, 
if the child has the habit of denying things 
which he has seen, heard, and done, we 
must not, upon any account, ever question 
bim about any of these particulars, but we 
should forbear to give him any pleasure j 
which he might hope to obtain by our faith 
in his assertions. Without entering into any 
explanations, we should absolutely* disre- 
gard what he says, and with looks of cool 
contempt .turn away without listening to his 
falsities. A total change of occupations, 
new objects, especially such as excite and 
employ the senses, will be found highly 
advantageous. Sudden pleasure, from strong 
expressions of affection, or eloquent praise, 
whenever the child speaks truth, will operate 
powerfully io breaking his habits of equivo- 
cation. We do not advise parents to try 
sudden pain with children at this early age, 
neither do we advise bodily correction, or 
  1  ' I  . 



lasting penitences, meant to excite shame, 
because these depress and enfeeble the 
mind; and a propensity %to falsehood ulti«* 
mately arises from weakness and timidity. 
Strengthen the body and mind by all means : 
try to give the pupils command over them- 
selves upon occasions where they have no 
opportunities of deceiving ; the same com- 
mand of mind and courage, proceeding from 
the consciousness of strength and fortitude, 
may, when once acquired, be exerted in any 
manner we direct. A boy who tells a fiailse- 
hood to avoid some trifling pain, or to procure 
some trifling gratification, would perhaps 
dare to speak the truth, if he were certain 
that he could bear the pain, or do without 
the gratification. Without talking to him 
about truth or falsehood, we should begin 
by exercising him in the art of bearing and 
forbearing. The slightest trials ^re best for 
beginners, such as their fortitude can bear ; 
for success is necessary to increase their 
courage. 

Madame de Genlis, in her Adele and 
Theodore, gives Theodore, when he is about 
seven years old, a box of sugar-plums to take 
care of, to teach him to comma-viA \v\% \»&' 
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sions. Theodore produces the unt< 
tieasuie to his mother, from time t( 
with great self-complacency. We thi 
a good practical lesson. Some yea 
the experiment was tried, with co 
success, upon a little boy between fi^ 
six years old. This boy kept raisins 
monds in a little box in his pocket, da 
day, without ever thinking of touching 
His only difficulty was, to remember, 
appointed time, at the week's end, to p 
them ; the raisins were regularly o 
from time to time, and were, when 
to be right, sometimes given to the chi 
not always. When, for several wee! 
boy had faithfully executed his tru 
time was extended for which he was t 
the raisins, and every body in the 
expressed that they were now certain, 
they counted the raisins, that they i 
find the number exact. This confi 
which was not pretended confidence, f 
the child, but the rest he considere( 
matter of course. We think such 
trials as these might be made with cl 
of fivQ or six years old, to give then 
habits of exactness. The boy we ha\ 
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nenttoDed has grown up with a more 
wiblemished reputation for truth than any 
child with whom we were ever acquainted^ 
This is the same boy who broke the looking* 
glass [page 296.] 

When a patient far advanced in his child- 
kood h yet to be cured of a propensity to 
^toewcj the business becomes formidable* 
it is dangerous to sit our vigilance in direct 
Oppositicm to his cunning, and it is yet more 
dangerous to trust, and give him opportuni* 
ties of fresh deceit. If the pupiPs temper is 
timid, fear has probably been his dbief in- 
ducement to dissimulation. If his temper 
is sanguine, hope and success, and perhaps 
the pleasure of inventing schemes, or of 
<Hitwitting his superiors, have been his mo* 
tives* In one case we should prove to the 
patient that he has nothing to fear from 
speaking the truth to us ; in the other case 
we should demonstrate to him, that he has 
nothing to hope from telling us falsehoods* 
Those who are pleased with the ingenuity 
of cunning, should have opportunities of 
showing theip ingenuity in honourable em*" 
ployments, and the highest praise should be 
given tp their successfiil abilities whenever 
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they are thus exerted. They will compare 
their feelings when they are the objects of 
esteem and of contempt, and ' they wiU be 
led permanently to pursue what most tends 
to their happiness. We should never dc^ 
prive them of the hope of establishing a 
character for integrity ; on the contrary, m 
should explain distinctly to them, that ^ 
is absolutely in their own power. Examples 
from real life will strike the mind of a young 
person just entering into the world, much 
more than any fictitious characters, or moral 
stories; and strong indignation expressed 
incidentally, will have more effect than any 
lectures prepared for the purpose^ We do 
not mean, that any artifice should be used 
to make our lessons impressive ; but there 
is no artifice in seizing opportunities, which 
must Qccur in real life, to exemplify the ad* 
vantages of a good character. The opinions 
which young people hear expressed of actions 
in which they have no sliiire, and of cha- 
racters with whom they are not connected, 
make a great impression upon thetn. The 
horror which is shown to falsehood, the 
shame which overwhelms the culprit, they 
have then leisure to contemplate : they see the 
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effects of the storm at a distance ; they dread 
to be exposed to its violence, and they will 
prepare for their own security. When any 
such strong impression has been made upon 
the mind, we should seize that moment to 
connect new principles with new habits of 
action : we should try the pupil in some 
situation in which he has never been tried 
before, and where he constantly may ffeel 
hope of obtaining reputation, if he deserves' 
itj ,by integrity. All reproaches upon his 
fonmer conduct should now be forborne, and 
he should be allowed to feeU in full security, 
the pleasures and the honours of his new 
character. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OK REWARDS ASD PUNISHMENTS^ . 

To avoid, io education, all unnecessary 
severity, and all dangerous indulgence, . we 
must form just ideas of the nature and use 
of rewards and punishments. Ijet us begin 
with considering the nature of puoisfamenty 
since it is best to get the most disagreeable 
|Kirt of our business done the first. 

Several benevolent and enlightened au- 
tbors* have endeavoured to explain the use 
of penal laws, and to correct the ideas- which 
^rmerly prevailed concerning public justice. 
I'unishment is no longer considered, except 
biy the ignorant and sanguinary, as vengeance 
from the injured, or expiation from the guilty. 
.We now distinctly understand^ that the 
g^^atest possible happiness of the whole so- 
c|e|ty must be the ultimate object of all ju9t 
Jegi^tion ; that the partial evil of punistK 



Ynent is consequently to be tolerated by the 
wise and humane legislator, only so far as it 
is proved to be necessary for the general 
good. When a crime has been committed, 
it cannot be undone by all the art, or all the 
power of man ; by vengeance the most san- 
guinary, or remorse the most painful. The 
past is irrevocable; all that remains is to pro- 
vide for the future. It would be abdurd, 
2fiet an offence has already been committed, 
to increase the sum of misery in the world by 
inflicting pain upon the offender, unless that 
pain were afterwards to be productive of hap- 
piness to society, either by preventing the 
criminal from repeating his offence, or by 
deterringothers from similai^cnormitiesJ^With 
this double view, of restraining individuals 
by the recollection of past sufferings from 
fbture crimes, and of teaching others by 
public examples to expect, and to fear, cer- 
tain evilsas the necessar;^ consequences of 
certain actions hurtful to society, all wise 
laws are framed, and all just punishments 
are inflicted* It i^ only by the conViction 
that^cetrtain putiiiihth^iitsikre essential to'tfab 
general security and happiness, that a person 
of buman^yjvr(MMl)l.:l^c?^:li8ilg^tf^^ V^ 
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mind against the natural feelings of compas- 
sion. These feelings are the most painful 
and * the most difficult to resist, when^ as it 
sometimes unavoidably happens^ public jus- 
tice requires the total. sacrifice .of the happi<« 
ness, liberty, or perhaps the life, of a fellow* 
. creature, whose ignorance precluded him: from 
virtue, and whose neglected or d^raved. 
education prepared binx, by inevitable de- 
grees, for vice and all its miseries. How 
exquisitely painful must be the feelings of a 
humane judg^ in pronouncing sentence upon 
such a devoted being ! But the law permits 
of no refined metaphysical disquisitions : 
it would be vain to plead the neces8itarian''8 
doctrine of an unavoidable connexion; be* 
tween the past ajud the future in all .human 
actions; the same necessity: compela the 
punishment thftfe compelled! the- crime ; nor 
could, nor ought, the most doquent. advocate 
in a court of justice to obtain, a criminal's 
acquittal by entering into: a minute history 
of the, errors of his education. 

It is the b^ainess of education to prevent 
crinfies, . and to prevent: all . those habitual 
propensities which necessarily lead to theii 
QO£pn}is9iO(i • The legisUtitSH: . ct^^ constdei 
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only the large interests of society ; the pre- 
jceptor*s view is fixed upon the individual 
interests of his pupil. Fortunately both 
must ultimately agree. To secure for his 
pupil the greatest possible quantity of hap- 
piness, taking in the whole of life, must be 
the wish of the preceptor : this includes 
every thing. We immediately perceive the 
connexion between that happiness and obe- 
dience to all the laws on which the prosperity 
of society depends. We yet farther perceive, 
that the probability of our pupiPs yielding 
not only an implicit, but an habitual, rational, 
voluntary, happy obedience, to such laws, 
must arise from the connexion which he be- 
lieves, and feels that there exists, between his 
social duties and his social happiness. Ho\(r 
to induce this important belief is the question. 
It is obvious, that we cannot explain to 
the comprehension of a child of three or four 
years old all the truths of morality ; nor can 
we demonstrate to him the justice of punish- 
ments, by showing him that we give present 
pain to ensure future advantage. But 
though we cannot demonstrate to the child 
that we are just, we may satisfy ourselveis 
vpbn this subject^ and we may cotvA>\cX oxvx- 
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selres^ during bis ootvaga of utidemtadding, 
with the scrupulous iut^ity of aguardian. 
Before we can govern by reason, we can, by 
associating pain or pleasure with certain 
'actions, give habits, and these habits will be 
either beneficial or hurtful to the pupil-: we 
must, if they be hurtful habits, conquer them 
by fresh punishments, and thus we nciake the 
helpless child suffer for our negligence and 
mistakes. Formerly in Scotland th^!e;ex^ 
isted a law, which obliged every farrier, who 
through ignorance or drunkenness pricked a 
horse's foot in shoeing him, to deposit the 
price of the horse till he was sound, to fur- 
nish the owner with another, and in case the 
horse could not be cured^ the farrier was 
doomed to indemnify the injured owner. At 
the same rate of punishment, what indemni- 
fication should be demanded from a cureless 
or ignorant preceptor? 

When a young child puts his finger too 
near the fire, he burns himself; the pain im- 
mediately follows the action, and they 
become associated together in the child's 
memory ; if he repeat the experiment often, 
>'?and constantly with the same result, the 
' ^sociation will be so strongly ^formed,, that 



th« (ihilcf will ever afterwards expect • tiiSemi 
two thirds to happen together ; whenevcff Wt» 
puts : his 'finger into fire^ he will expect 'to 
feel pain ; he will yet farther, as these things 
regularly follow one another, learn to think 
<jne the cause, and the other the effect. * Ho 
wiay not have words to express these ideas ; 
nor can wo explain how the belief, that events 
which have happened together will ^ain 
happen together, is by experience induced ^in 
^he mind. This is a feet whieii no meta- 
iphysicians pretend to dispute, but it -has not 
.yet, that we know of, been accounted for by 
:any. It would be rash to assert, that it will 
^ot in future be explained ; but at ppceent 
we are totally in the dark upon the subject. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to observe, 
ithat this association of iisicts, or of idcias, 
-affects the actions of all rational beings, and 
of many animals who are <;aUed irrational. 
Would you teach a dog or a horse to obey 
you ? Do you not associate pleasure or pain 
%vith the things you wish that they abpuld^ 
jpractise or avoid ? The impatient and igno- 
rant give infinitely more pain than isneoes- 
Bary to the animals t bey educate. If^he 
fttini^ which -we would associate. /witfaf;«ny 
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action, do not immediately follow it, the 
child does not understand us ; if several 
events happen nearly at the same time, it is 
impossible that a child can at first distinguish 
\¥hich are causes and which are effects. Sup- 
pose, that a mother would teach her ; little 
son, that he must not put his dirty shoes 
upon her clean sofa ; if she frowns upon him, 
or speaks to him in an angry tone, at the 
instant that he sets his foot and shoe upon 
the sofa, he desists, without knowing, that 
the dirt of his shoes was the motive of his 
mother's prohibition ; but he has only learned, 
that putting a foot upon the sofa, and his 
mother's frown, follow each other; his 
mother's 'frownv . firpm • former assoctatiomi, 
^ives him perhaps some'pain, or the expccti- 
tion of some pain j and conseq^uently be avoids 
repeating the action I4^hich immediately ^pre>- 
ceda<l<tb^ frown. If, a Short time afterwards, 
the little boy, forgetting the frown, accidert- 
tally getjs upon the &o{9iwithout his rihoe^^ no 
evil follows ; but it is not probable rthat he 
c^Xi, by this single experiment^ "discover that 
his shoes have madevall the difference in: the 
tw0 cases. Ghildren are frequently so. much 
puzzled by their confused experiience of ini^ 
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punity and punishment, that they are quite 
at a loss how to conduct themselves. When*- 
ever our punishments are not made intelli- 
gible, they are cruel ; they give pain, without 
producing any future advantage. To make 
punishment intelligible to children, it must 
be not only immediately^ but repeatedly and 
uniformly^ associated with the actions which 
we wish them to avoid. 

When children begin to reason, punish- 
ment affects them in a different manner from 
what it did whilst they were govemedi like 
irrational animals, merely by the direct asso- 
ciations of pleasure and pain. They distin- 
guish in many instances, between coincidence 
and causation ; they discover that the will 
of others is frequently the immediate cause 
of the pain they suffer ; they learn by expe- 
rience, that the will is not an unchangeable 
cause, that it is influenced by circumstances, 
by passions, by persuasion, by caprice. It 
must be, however, by slow degrees,* that 
they acquire any ideas of justice. They 
cannot know our views relative to their' 
future happiness: their first ideas of the' 
justice of the punishmeiits we; Inflict cannot- 
therefore. be* accurate. They regolate these* 

Q 5 
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-finrt judgmcnte by the aimpte idba,? Aat^cMf 

pmusbioeDts ought lobe exaeily thevsaroe 

always in the same circuniBtirtioesii mhen 

. tb^y undeistand words, they leara lo^ezpect 

that our words and actions should preciaeiy 

agree, that we should keep our promises, 

mdfuffii our threats. They next learn that 

ae^ they are punished for voluntary . faults, 

.they cannot justly be punished liU it has 

been distinctly explained to. them, iwbat is 

wrong ov forbidden, and wbjat .is righi or 

permilied. The words rigAt^ox wrongs and 

permitted oxforbidden, are bynonymous at 

fir$t in the apprehension$^.of,^^ildren ; and 

obedience and disobedience ve jdieir only 

ideas of. virtue and vice. .Whatfpver we com* 

mand to be done, or rather. , whatever we 

associate with pleasure, .tbey.;i(^agine to be 

nght, whatever we prohi^:; Provided we 

ha^ve unifornxly associated.it wjtb pain^ they 

believe jtQ be wrong. This implicit silbroissiou 

to Qur.autbority, and tbes^ confined ideas of 

ifightand wrong, ar? con yen^nt, .or apparently 

<jOf}vei;ient, tp indok^t x^ tyrapnical gover-^ 

norp ; aqd they ^somj^jliro^s e^Rdeavwr to 

M^\93 -^^^^ fiW/^f igjfH)isi8«^>with..th^ 

ho^.j(i|( establishing in^th^ miod.ftfi opinion of 



ttbeir-lnvs hriallibility. Btit tht^|i»aIda«ger-' 



>a8^e)tas an unjust system. Ifycompa* 
fiaon with the conduct and opinions of of h<^rs, 
cbiAdren learn to judge of their paints an<! 
preceptors ; by reading and by conversation 
they acquire more enlarged notions of right 
and wrong; and their obedience, unless it 
then arise from the con?ictioti of their under- 
standings, depends but on a very precarious 
foundation. The mere association of pleasure 
and pain, in the form of reward and punish- 
^ment, with any given action, will not govern 
them ; they will now examine whether there 
is any moral or physical vecessary connexion 
between the action and puriishment ; nor will 
they believe the punishment they suffer to bo 
the consequence of the action thigy have ccTni- 
mitted, but rather a consiequi^rice of their beii\:: 
obliged to sujbmit toihe will of^those whdSn^ 
stronger or nibre poWerftil IhianThcy arc thdni- 
selves. Unjust ^Mirii^menfsf *do ' not efiftf?ct 
^err intended |1ufposfe,-bwausc'' ifRe pyin is 
mot associated #ith the actioVr wJrfch \rt v^Olfl[l 
pr^^ibit; but, Oli the fcoritfai^, it is associaf^l 
witbuhe kkal 6P ottf-'fyratitiy ;* Vt' cons'^- 
qW(^ntlyvei^c*te# flie lentffir8At "** hafel' 
ttowardft w/^li^a ftli%9fcawr-t^HKe tcit^K^:' 
den action. When once, by \e^%QN\\\\^ 
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children acquire even a vague idea that t 

who educate them are unjust, it is 

either to punish or reward them : if 

submit, or if they rebel, their eduGati< 

equally spoiled ; in the one case they bee 

cowardly, in the other headstrong. 

avoid these evils there is but one metl 

we must early secure .reason for our fr 

else she will become our uncopque 

enemy. As soon as children are abl 

any instance, to understand the mec 

and nature of punishment, it should in 

instance be explained to them. Just pu 

ment is pain inflicted with the reasoj 

hope of preventing greater pain in fu 

In a family, where there are several chi 

educated together, or in public sell 

punishments may be inflicted with jii 

for the sake of example, but still the ] 

mation and future good of the suffer 

always a principal object ; and of thi 

should be made sensible. If our pra 

upon all occasions correspond with 

theory, and if children really perceive 

we do not punish them to gratify our 

spleen or passion, we shall not become, 

when we give them pain, objects of 

hatred. The pain will not be assoc 
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with US, but, as it ought to be, with the 
fault which was the real cause of it. As 
much as. possible we should lei children feel 
the natural consequences of their own con- 
duct. The natural consequence of speaking 
the truth is the being believed : the natural 
consequence of falsehood is the loss of truth 
and confidence ; the natural consequence of 
all the useful virtues is esteem, of all the 
amiable virtues love, of each of the pruden* 
tial virtues some peculiar advantage to their 
possessor. But plum-pudding is not the 
appropriate reward of truth, nor is the loss of 
it the imtui^l or necessary consequence of 
falsehood. Prudence is not to be rewarded 
with the affection due to humanity ; nor is 
humanity to be recompensed with the esteem 
claimed by prudence. Let each good and 
bad quality have its proper share of praise 
and blame, and let the consequiences of each 
follow as constantly as possible. That young 
people may form a steady judgment of the 
danger of any vice, they must uniformly j)ei'- 
ceive^ that certain painful consequences result 
from its practice. It is in vain that we inflict 
punishments, unless all the precepts and all 
the examples which they see confirm them in 
the same bchef. - . 



} 
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'^ In the unfortunate son of PeteF the Giieftir 
we have a striking instance of the effects of 
a disagreement between precept andexam-' 
pie,* which> in a less elevated situation, 
might have escaped our notice. It seems 
as if the different parts and stages of his 
education had been purposely contrived to 
counteract each other. Till he was eleven 
years old, he was committed to the care of 
women, and of ignorant bigotted priests, who 
were continually inveighing against his fa- 
ther for the abolition of certain barbarous 
customs. Then came baron Huysen for his 
governor, a sensible man, who had just begun 
to make something of his pupil, when prince • 
Menzikof insisted upon having the sole ma-> 
nagement of the unfortunate Alexey . Prince 
Menzikof abandoned him to the company of 
the lowest wretches, who encouraged him in 
continual ebriety, and in a taste for every 
thing mean and profligate. At length came : 
£uphrosyne, his Finlandish mistress, who, 
upon his trial for rebellion, deposed to every 
angry expression which, in his most ud« 
guarded moments, the wretched son had 
uttered against the tyrannical father. Amidst . . 

— 'i L ' . '  '' — :* — rf. % ' .. - > rH —    l > -f ; 
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^Mok Jceiles 6f contradictory experience, tf^n 
"^^^ be surprised that Alexey Petrovitcb be* 
<:afne feeUe, ignorant, and profligate ; that he 
rebelled against the father whom he had early 
b^en taught to fear and hate ; that he listened 
to the pernicious counsels of the companions 
M'ho Itad, by pretended sympathy and flat- 
tery, obtained that place in his confidence 
^vbich no parental kindness had ever secured? 
Tliose historians, who are zealous for the 
glory of Peter the Great, have eagerly refuted, 
a»,a most atrocious calumny, the report of 
liis baving Imd any part in the mysterious 
death of his son. But how will they apolo-^ 
gi«e for the Czar's neglect of that sons edu- 
cation, from which all the misfortunes of his 
lifo.arose? 

fBiJt all this is past for ever ; the only ad- 
vatitage we can gain from recalling these 
eifcumstaftces is a confirmation of this im- 
portant principle in education ; that when 
precept and eixample counteract one another, 
tb^re is no hope of success. Nor can tbd 
ntmost severity effect J|ny useful purpose, 
whtbi; the daily experience of the pupil ton- 
tradieis : hi^ preceptor^s lessons, in f\sct; 
severity is seldom necessary in a wcll-coa- 
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ducted education. The smallest possible 
degree of pain, which can in any case prci- 
duce the required effect, is indisputably the 
just measure of the punishment which ought 
to be inflicted in any given case. This sim- 
ple axiom will lead us to a number of truths 
which immediately depend upon or result 
from it. We must attend to every circum- 
stance which can diminish the quantity of 
pain, without lessening the efficacy of pu- 
nishment. Now it has been found from 
experience, that there are several circum- 
stances which operate uniformly to this pur- 
pose. We formerly observed, that the effect 
of punishment upon the minds of children, 
before they reason, depends much upon its 
immediately succeeding the fault, and also 
upon its being certainly repeated whenever 
the same fault is committed. After children 
acquire the power of reasoning, from a va* 
riety of new motives, these laws with respect 
to punishment derive additional force. A 
trifling degree of pain will answer the pur- 
pose, if it be made inevitable ; whilst the 
fear of an enormous proportion of uncevtairi 
punishment will not be found sufficient to 
govern the mind. The contemplation of » 
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distant punishment, however severe, does 
not afiect the imagination with much terror, 
because there is still a secret hope of escape. 
Hence it is found from experience, that the 
most sanguinary penal laws have always been 
ineffectual to restrain from crimes,* Even 
if detection be inevitable, and consequent 
punishment equally inevitable, if punishment 
be not inflicted as soon as the criminal is 
convicted, it has been found that it has not, 
either as a preventive, or a public example, its 
-proper power upon the human mind. Not 
only should the punishment be immediate 
after conviction, but detection should follow 
the offence as speedily as possible. Without 
entering at lai^e into the intricate ar^mdnt 
couceroing identity and consciousness,* we 
may observe, that the consciousness of bav>- 
ihg committed the offence for which he 
suffers, ought, at the time of suffering, to be 
strong in the offender's mind. Though 
proofs of his identity maiy have been legally 
established in aicourt of justice, and though 
as iar as it rektes to public justice, it matters 
not, whether the offence for which he is pu- 
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fiidhed has been committed yesterday;^ ofli 
year ago; yet> as to the effect whieh'tte ^* 
punishment produces on the culprit-s owli 
mind, there must be a material diflFerdnCie. ' 
1 desire you to judge of me, not by what 
I was, but by what 1 am,** said n piiildisc)' 
pher whefj he was reproached for some of his 
past transgressions* If the interval betweeti 
«n offence and its punishment be long, it lis 
possible that during this interval a complete 
change may be made in the views and hnbits 
of the offender ; such a change as shall aitwo- 
lutely preclude all probability of bis repeat- 
ing the offence. His punishment must then 
be purely for the sake of example to others. 
He suffers pain at the time^ peirbaps, when 
he is in the best social dispositions possible ; 
and thus we punish the present good man 
for the faults of the former offender. ^ We 
readily excuse the violence which a man in 
a passion may have committed, when upon 
his return to his sober senses, he expresses 
•contrition and isurprise at his own excesses ; 
he assures us, and we believe him, that he is 
now a perfectly different person. If we do 
not feel any material ill consequences from 
his late anger, we are willing; and even de« 
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>us, that the passionate man should nott 
bis sober state be punished for bis mad- 
8 ; all that we can desire is, to have, some 
urity against his falling into any fresh fit 
tnger : could his habits of temper be in- 
itly changed, and could we have a moral 
tainty that his frenzy would never more 
us any injury, would it not be malevolent 
[ unjust to punish him for his old insanity? 
ve think and act upon these principles 
h respect to men, how much more indul- 
it should we be to children ? Indulgence 
perhaps, an improper word ; but in other 
rds, how careful should we be never to 
in children to their dead faults !♦ Chil- 
n, during their education, must be in a 
itinual state of progression ; they are not 
same to-day that they were yesterday ; 
y have little reflection, their consciousness 
;he present occupies them, and it would 
extremely difficult from day to day, or 
n hour to hour, to identify their minds. 
' from wishing that they should distinctly 
lember all their past thoughts, and that 
^ should value themselves upon their 
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continuing the same, we must irequently 
desire that they should forget their fonner 
errors, and absolutely chans^e their manner 
of thinking. They should feel no interest 
in adhering to former bad habits, or false 
opinions ; therefore their pride should not be 
roused to defend these by our making tbeih 
a part of their standing character. The chi^ 
racter of children is to be formed ; we should 
never speak of it as positively fixed. Man 
has been defined to be a bundle of habits ; 
till the bundle is made up, we naay conti- 
nually increase or diminish it. Children, 
who are zealous in defence of their own per- 
fections, are of all others most likely to beJ- 
come stationary in their intellectual progress, 
and disingenuous in their temper. It woold 
be in vain to repeat to them this sensible 
and elegant observation, *' To confess that 
you have been in the wrong, is only say- 
ing, in other words, that you are wiser to- 
" day than you were yesterday/' This re- 
mark will rather pique than comfort the pride 
of those, who are anxious to prove, that they 
have been equally wise and immaculate in 
every day of their existence. 

It may be said, that children cannot too 
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jsariy be made sensible of the valtie of repu- 
taiioD, and that they must be taught to oon- 
"^^^ nect the ideas of their past and present selves, 
Qthenvise they cannot perceive, for instance, 
'^f yfhy confidence should be placed in them in 
'"^B plOportion to their past integrity, or why 
iis496hood should lead to distrust. The force' 
of this argument must be admitted ; yet still' 
"'Z'M we nmst consider the age and strength of 
^him mind, in children, wheii we apply it to prac- 
fr? K tice. Truth is not instinctive in the mind, 
3t>B and^tbe ideas of integrity, and of the advan-' 
?c.  tages of reputation, must be very cautiously 
?r- J introduced, lest, by giving children too per- 
fect a theory of morality before they have 
, ^ sufficient strength of mind to adhere to it in 
practice, we make them hypocrites, or else 
give them a fatal distrust of themselves, 
fouodedupon too early an experience of their 
own weakness, and too great sensibility to 

shan&e-. 

Shame, when once it becomes familiar to 
themrnd, loses its effect ; it should not there- 
fore be used as a common punishment for 
slight faults. Nor should w6 trust very earfy 
in eduoation to the delicate, secret influence 
of conscience ; bat we should take every 
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precaution to prevent the necessity of baviAg 
recourse to the punishment of disgrace; and 
we must, if we mean to preserve the power 
of conscience, take care that it be never dis- 
regarded with impunity; and we repeat thit 
we should never expose the integrity of chil- 
dren to strong temptation, except in situations 
where we can be perfectly certain of the re- 
sult of the experiment. We must neither run 
the risk of injuring them by unjust suspi- 
cions, nor by unmerited confidence. By 
prudent arrangements, and by unremitted 
daily attention, we should absolutely pre- 
vent the possibility of deceit. By giving 
few commands or prohibitions, we may 
avoid the danger of either secret or open 
disobedience. By diminishing temptations 
to do wrong, we act more hunvanely 
than by multiplying restraints and punish- 
ments. 

It has been found, that no restraints or 
punishments have proved adequate to'ensure 
obedience to laws, whenever strong temp- 
tations^ and many probabilities of evasion, 
combine in opposition to conscience or fear. 
The, terton o(^ the. la# Have beeii for Vear» 
ineffectually directed against a ^ce ofoeuig^ 
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csilled smugglers ; yet smuggling is still an 
extensive, lucrative, and not universally dis- 
creditable, profession. Let any person look 
into the history of the Excise laws,* and he 
will be astonished at the accumulation of 
penal statutes, which the active, but vain in^ 
genuity of prohibitory legislators has devised 
in the course of about thirty years. Open 
war was declared against all illegal distillers^ 
yet the temptation to illegal distilling con- 
tinually increased, in proportion to the heavy 
duties laid upon the fair trader. It came at 
length to a trial of skill between revenue 
officers and distillers, which could cheat, or 
which could detect the fastest. The distiller 
bad the strongest interest in the busrness, 
and be usually came off victorious. Coura- 

• 

ijfig officers^ and watching officers (once ten 
watching officers wete set upon one distiller) 
and surveyors^ and supervisors^ multiplied 
without end : the land, in their fiscal maps, 
was portioned out 'mto divisions and disirictSy 
and each ganger had the charge of all the 
distillers in his division ; the watching officer 



,,fTr-y^ M Inquiij into Uie Prinripim. of T«iadoii» p. St, 
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went first, and the coursing officer went after 
him. and alter him the supervisor ; and they 
had tahlt^books^ and gauging-rods^ and 
dockcU. ^Lnd permits; permits for sellers, and 
permits for buyers, and permits for foreign 
spirits printed in red ink, and permits fix 
British spirits in black ink ; and they went 
about night and day with their hydrometen 
to ascertain the strength of spirits, and with 
their gauging-rods to measure wash. But 
the pertinacious distiller was still flouncing; 
permits were forged, concealed pipes ivere 
tabricated, and the proportion between the 
icash and spirits was seldom legal. The 
commissioners complained, and the legisla- 
tors went to work again. Under a penalty 
of 100/. distillers were ordered to paint the- 
words disliiierj dealer in spirits y over their 
doors ; and it was further enacted, that all 
the distillers should furnish, at their own 
expense, any kind of locks, and fastenings, 
which the revenue officers should require for 
locking up the doors of their own.fumaoes, 
the heads of their own stills, pumps^ pipes^' 
&c. rirst, suspicions fell upon the public 
distiller for exportation ; then his utensils 
were locked up ; afterwards tlie private dis- 
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tiHar Was'SQspected, and he was locked up; 
then thiby set him and his furnaces at liberty, 
and wentback in a passion to the public dis- 
tillen * The legislature condescended to in* 
terfere, and with a new lock and key, pre- 
cisely, described in an act of parliament, it 
was hoped all would be made secure. But 
any common blacksmith, with a picklock m 
bis possession, laughed at the combined skill 
of the two houses of parliament : they had 
not fixed the padlock upon the mind. 
. This digression from the rewards and pu- 
nishments of children to the distillery laws, 
may, it is hoped, be pardoned, if the useful 
moral can be jlrawn from it, that where there 
are great temptations to fraud, and continual 
opportunities of evasion, no laws, however 
ingenious, no punishments, however exorbi- 
tant, can avail* The history of coiners, ven- 
ders, and. utterers, of his Majesty's coin, as 
lately detailed to us by respectable authority,* 
may afford further illustration of this, prin- 
ciple. 

The fewer the laws we make for children 

the better. Whatever they may be, they 

I » ^i^— — 1^— — — »f. I  III III . I — —— — — fci»» 
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should be distinctly expressed; the letter 
and spirit should both agree, and the words 
should bear but one signification, clear to all 
the parties concerned. They should never 
be subject to the ex post facto interpretation 
of an angry preceptor, or a cunning pupil ; 
no loose, general terms should permit tyranny, 
or encourage quibbling. There is said# to be 
a Chinese law, which decrees, that whoever 
does not show proper respect to the sove- 
reign is to be punished with death. What 
is meant by the words proper respect is not 
defined. Two persons made a mistake in 
some account of an insignificant a£&ir in one 
of their court gazettes. It was declared that 
to lie in a court gazette is to be wanting in 
proper respect to the court. Both the care- 
less scribes were put to death. One of the 
princes of the blood inadvertently put some 
mark upon a memorial, which had been 
signed by the emperor Bogdo Chan. Thfa 
was construed to be a want of proper respect 
to Bogdo Chan the emperor, and a horrible 



* V. The Grand Instructions to the commissioners ap- 
pointed to frame a new code of laws for the Russian empire, 
p. 183; jMdd to be drawn up bjthe late LofdManflfidd. 
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persecution hence arose against the scrawling 
prince and his whole femily. May no school* 
masters, ushers, or others, ever (even as &i 
as they are able) imitate Bogdo Chan, and 
may they always define to their subjects 
what they mean by proper respect I 
* There is a sort of mistaken mercy some* 
times shown to children, which is, in reality, 
the greatest cruelty. People who are too 
angry to refrain from threats, are often too 
indolent, or too compassionate, to put their 
threats in execution. Between their words 
and actions there is hence a manifest contra* 
diction ; their pupils learn, from experience, 
either totally to disregard these threats, or 
else to calculate, from the various degrees of 
anger which appear in the threatener^s coun- 
tenance, what real probability there is of his 
being as good or as bad as his word* Far 
from perceiving that punishment, in this 
case, is pain given with the reasonable hope 
of making him wiser or happier, the pupil 
is convinced that his master punishes him 
only to gratify the passion of anger to which 
he is unfortunately subject. Even supposing 
that masters are exact in fulfilling their threats, 
and that they are not passionate; if they 

R 2 
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speak with violence, they do so with a view 
to excite the fears of their pupils as the 
means of governing them. But with fear 
they excite all the passions and habits which 
are connected with that mean principle of 
action, and they extinguish that vigorous 
spirit, that independent energy of soul, which 
is essential to all the active and manly 
virtues. Young people, who find that .their 
daily pleasures depend not so much upon 
their own exertions as upon the humour and 
caprice of others, become courtiers ; they 
practise all the arts of persuasion, and all 
the crouching hypocrisy which can deprecate 
wrath, or propitiate favour. Their notions 
of right and wrong cannot l)e enlai^e4 ; their 
recollection of the rewards and punishments 
of their childhood are always connected with 
the ideas of tyranny and slavery ; and when 
they break their own chains, they are im- 
patient to impose similar bonds upon their 
inferiors. 

An argument has been used to prove, that 

n some cases anger is part of the justice of 

punishment, because "mere reproofs without 

" sufficient marks oi displeasure znd emotion^ 

" affects a child very little, and is soon for- 
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"gotten/^ It cannot be doubted, that the 
expression of indignation is a just conse- 
quence of certain faults, and the general 
indignation with which these are spoken of 
before young people must make a strong and 
useful impression upon their minds. They 
reflect upon the actions of others ; they see 
the effects which these produce upon the 
human mind ; they put themselves in the 
situation alternately of the person who ex- 
presses indignation, and of him who suffers 
shame ; they measure the fault and its conse- 
quences, and they resolve to conduct them- 
selves iso as to avoid that just indignation of 
which they dread to be the object. These 
are the general conclusions which children 
of ten or twelve years old draw when they 
are impartial spectators ; but where they are 
themselves concerned, their feelings and their 
reasonings are very different. If they have 
done any thing which they know to be 
wrong, they expect and are sensible that 
they deserve displeasure and indignation ; 
but if any precise penalty be annexed to the 



* V. Dr. Priestley's Miscellaneous Observations idoting 
to Education, sect ^ of Correction, p. 67. 
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iault, the person who is to inflict it appears 
to them in the character of a judge, who is 
bound to repress his own feelings, and cooUy 
execute justice. If the judge both reproaches 
and punishes, he doubles the punishment. 
Whenever indignation is expressed, no vul- 
gar, trivial penalties should accompany it ; 
the pupil should feel that it is indignation 
against his fault, and not against himself; 
and that it is not excited in his preceptor^s 
mind by any petty, personal considerations. 
A child distinguishes between anger and 
indignation very exactly ; the one com- 
mands his respect, the other raises his con- 
tempt as soon as his fears subside. Dr. 
Priestley seems to think, that '^ it is not possi* 
^^ ble to express displeasure with sufficient 
^^fotcte^ especially to a child, when a man is 
''^ perfectly cod.*' May we not reply to (his, 
thiat it is scarcely possible to eitpress dis}>lea- 
sure with sufficient propriet^^ especially to 
k child, when a man is in a passion. Th^ 
propriety is in this case of at least ias much 
Consequence as the force of the reprimand* 
The effect which the preceptor's displeasure 
will produce must be in some proportion to 
the esteem which his pupil feels for hiia; If he 
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cannot command his irascible passions, his 
pupil cannot continue to esteem him, and 
there is an end of all that fear of his disap- 
probation, which was founded upon esteem, 
and which can never be founded upon a 
stronger or better basis. We should further 
consider, that the opinions of all the by- 
standers, especially if they be any of them 
of the pupiPs own age, have great influence 
upon his mind : it is not to be expected, that 
they should all sympathise equally with the 
angry preceptor ; and we know, that when- 
ever the indignation expressed against any 
fault appears in the least to pass the bounds 
of exact justice, the sympathy of the spec- 
tators immediately revolts in favour of the 
culprit ; the fault is forgotten or excused, 
and all join in spontaneous compassion. In 
public schools this happens so frequently, 
that the master's displeasure seldom affects 
the little community with any sorrow : com- 
bined together, they make each other amends 
for public punishments by private pity or 
encouragement. In families which are not 
well regulated, that is to say, in which the 
interests of all the individuals do not coalesce, 
tlie same evils are to be dreaded. Neither 
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indignation nor shame can affect children in 
such schools, or such families ; the laws and 
manners, public precept and private opinion, 
contradict one another. 

In a variety of instances in society, we 
may observe, that the best laws and the best 
principles are not sufficient to resist the com- 
bination of numbers. '* Never attempt to 
"fix infamy to a number of people at once,^' 
says a philosophic legislator:* this advice 
showed that he perfectly understood the 
nature of the passion of shame. Numbers 
keep one another in countenance ; they form 
a society for themselves ; and sometimes by 
peculiar phrases, and an appropriate Ian* 
guage, confound the established opinions of 
virtue and vice, and enjoy a species of self- 
complacency independent of pubhc opinion, 
and often in direct opposition to their former 
conscience. Whenever any set of men want 
to get rid of the shame annexed to particu- 
lar actions, they begin by changing th^ 
names and epithets which have been gene- 
rally used to express them, and which they 
know are associated with the feelings of 
shame : these feelings are not awakened by 

• V. Code of Russian laws. 
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th^ new language, and by degrees they are 
forgotten, or they are supposed to have been 
merely prejudices and habits, which former 
fifieihods of ^pea^ing* taught people to rever- 
ence; Thus the most >disgraceful combina- 
tions of men, who live by violating and 
evading the laws of society, have all a 
pecuKar phraseology amongst themselves, 
by which jocular ideas are associated with 
the most disreputable actions. 

Those who live by depredation on the 
river Thames do not call themselves thieves^ 
but lumpers and mudlarks. Coiners give 
regular mercantile names to the different 
branches of their trade, and to the various 
kinds of false money which they circulate ; 
such as flats^ or figs^ or figthings. Unli- 
censed lottery- wheels are called little-goes ; 
and the men who are sent about to public- 
houses to entice poor people into illegal lot- 
tery insurances, are called Morocco-men. 
A set of villains, hired by these fraudulent 
lottery-keepers to resist the civil power 
during the drawings of the lottery, call them- 
selves bludgeon-men; and in the language 
of robbers a receiver of stolea goods is said 
to be staunch^ when it is believed that he 

li5 
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will go all lengths rath^ than betray the 
secrets of a gang of highwaymen.* 

Since words have such power, in their 
turn, over ideas, we must in education attend 
to the kmguage of children as a means of 
judging of the state of their minds ; and 
whenever we find, that in their conversation 
with one another they have any slang, which 
turns moral ideas into ridicule, we may be 
certain that this must have arisen from 
some defect in their education. The power 
of shame must then be tried in some new 
shape to break this false association of 
ideas. Shame, in a new shape, affects the 
mind with surprising force, in the same man- 
ner as danger in a new form alarms the cou- 
rage of veterans. An extraordinary instance 
of this we saw in the management of Glou- 
cester-gaol ; where a blue and yellow jacket 
had been found to have a most powerful 
effect upon men supposed to be dead to 
shame. The keeper of the prison told us, 
that the most unruly offenders could be kept 
in awe by the dread of a dress which exposed 
them to the ridicule of their companions, no 
new term having been yet invented to coun*- 

 Colquhoun. 
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teract the terrors of the yellow jacket To 
prevent the mind from becoming insensible to 
shame, it must be very sparingly used ; and 
the hope and possibility of recovering esteem 
must always be kept alive. Those who are 
excluded from hope are necessarily excluded 
from virtue ; the loss of reputation, we see 
is almost always followed by total depravity. 
The prejudices which are harboured against 
particular classes of people usually tend to 
make the individuals who are the best dis- 
posed amongst these sects despair of obtain- 
ing esteem, and, consequently, careless about 
deserving it. There can be nothing inherent 
in the knavish propensity of Jews ; but the 
prevailing opinion, that avarice, dishonesty, 
and extortion, are the characteristics of a 
Jew, has probably induced many of the tribe 
to justify the antipathy which they could not 
conquer. Children are frequently confirm- 
ed in faults by the imprudent and cruel cus- 
tom which some parents have of settling 
early in life, that such a thing is natural ; 
that such and such dispositions are not 
to be cured ; that cunning, perhaps, is 
the characteristic of one child, and ca- 
price of another. This general odium 
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oppresses and dispirits ; such children think 
It is in vain to struggle against nature, espe- 
cially as they do not clearly understand what 
is meant by nature. They submit to our 
imputations, without knowing how to refute 
them. On the contrary, if we treat them 
with more good sense and benevolence, if 
we explain to them the nature of the human 
mind, and if we lay open to them the history 
of their own, they will assist us in endea- 
vouring to cure their faults, and they will 
not be debilitated by indistinct, superstitious 
fears. At ten or eleven years old, children 
are capable of understanding some of the 
general principles of rational morality, and 
these they can apply to their own conduct in 
many instances, which, however trivial they 
may appear, are not beneath our notice. 

June 16th, 1796. S (nine years old) 

had lost his pencil ; his father said to him, 
*' I wish to give you another pencil, but I 
^' am afraid I should do you harm if I did ; 
" you would not take care of your things if 
" you did not feel some inconvenience when 
" you lose them.*' The boy's lips moved 
as if he were saying to himself, ^'I unde - 
*' stand this; this is just/' His fetber 
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guesised that these were the thoughts that 
i¥ere passing in his mind, and asked whether 
he interpreted riglitly the motion of the lips. 

" Yes/* said S ; " that was exactly 

" what I was thinking/^ " Then/* said his 
father, '* I will give you a bit of my own pen- 
*^ cil this instant ; all 1 want is, to make the 
*' necessary impression upon your mind ; 
" that is all the use of punishment ; you 
" know we do not want to torment you/' 

As young people grow up, and perceive 
the consequences of their own actions, and 
the advantages of credit and character, they 
become extremely solicitous to preserve the 
good opinion of those whom they love and 
esteem. They are now capable of taking 
the future into their view as well as the pre- 
sent ; and at this period of their education 
the hand of authority should never be hastily 
used; the voice of reason will never fail to 
make herself heard, especially if reason speak 
with the tone of affection. During the first 
years of childhood, it did not seem prudent 
to make any punishment lasting, because 
young children quickly forget their faults, 
and having little experience, cannot feel how 
their past conduct is likely to affect their 
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jfiiture happiness. But as soon as tliey have 
more enlarged experience, the nature of their 
punishments should alter ; if we have any 
reason to esteem or love them less, our con- 
tempt and displeasure should not lightly be 
dissipated. Those who reflect are more in- 
fluenced by the idea of the duration, than of 
the intensity of any mental pain. In those 
calculations which are constantly made before 
we determine upon action or forbearance, 
some tempers estimate any evil which is 
likely to be but of short duration infinitely 
below its real importance. Young men bf 
sanguine and courageous dispositions hence 
frequently act imprudently ; the conse- 
quences of their temerity will, they think, 
soon be over, and they feel that they are 
able to support evil, for a short time, how- 
ever great it may be. Anger, they know, 
is a short-lived passion, and they do not 
scruple running the hazard of exciting anger 
in the hearts of those whom they love the 
best in the world. The elsperlence of last- 
ing, sober disapprobation, is intolerably 
irksome to them ; any inconvenience which 
continues for a length of time wearies them 
excessively. After they have endured, as the 
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consequence of any actions,, this species of 
punishment, they will long remember their 
sufferings, and will carefully avoid incurring 
in future similar penalties. 

Sudden and transient pain appears to be 
most effectual with persons of an opposite 
temperament. Young people of a torpid, 
indolent teniperament are much under the 
dominion of habit ; if they happen to bave 
contracted any disagreeable or bad faaliHts, 
they have seldom sufficient energy to break 
them. The stimulus of sudden pain is ne- 
cessary in this case. The pupil may be 
perfectly convinced, that such a habit ought 
to be broken, and may wish Co break it most 
sincerely ; but may yet be incapable of the 
voluntary exertion requisite to obtain success* 
It would be dangerous to let the habit, how«- 
ever insignificant, continue victorious, be- 
cause the child would hence be discouraged 
from all future attempts to battle with it him- 
self. Eitlier we should not attempt the 
conquest of the habit, or we should persist 
till we have vancjuished. The ccuifidedBce 
which this sense of isuccess will give the 
pupil, will probably in bis own opinion be 
thought well wcarthy the price. Neither bis 
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reaMb nor Us will was in fmit; all he 
wanted was slrei^tb to break die diminutive 
chains of habit; chains which, it seems, 
have power to enfeeble their captives exactly 
in propcMTtion to the length of time they are 
worn. 

Every body has probably found from their 
own experience how difficult it is to alter 
litde habits in manners, pronunciation, &c. 
Children are often teased with frequent ad- 
monitions about their habits of sitting, stand- 
ing, walking, talking, eating, speaking,* &c. 
Parents are early aware of the importance of 
agreeable, graceful manners: every body 
who sees children can judge, or think that 
they can judge, of their manners, and from 
anxiety that children should appear to ad- 
vantage in company, parents solicitously 
watch all their gestures, and correct all their 
attitudes according to that image of the ^^ beau 
^^ idial^^* which happens to be most fashion- 
able. The most convenient and natural aitti- 
tudes are not always the most approved ; the 
constraint which children suffer from their 
obedience obliges them at length to test 
their tortured muscles, and td throw them-' 
selves for relief into attitudes the very reverse 
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of those )yhich they have practised with so 
much pain. Hence they acquire opposite 
habits in their manners, and there is a con- 
tinual struggle between these. They find it 
impossible to correct instantaneously the 
awkward tricks which they have acquired, 
and find their attempts to conquer them- 
selves ineffectual ; or else, which is most 
commonly the catastrophe, they learn to 
hear the exhortations and rebukes of all 
around them, without being stimulated to 
any degree of exertion.* The same voices 
which lose their power on these trifling oc- 
casions, lose at the same time much of their 
general influence. More power is wasted 
upon trifling defects in the manners of chil- 
dren, than can be imagined by any who 
have not particularly attended to this subject. 
If it be thought indispensably necessary to 
speak to children eternally about their man- 
ners, this irritating and disagreeable office 
should devolve upon somebody whose influ- 
ence over the children we are not anxious to 
preserve undiminished. Ahttle ingenuity in 



* See the judicious Locke's observatkios upon the subject 
of Manners, § 67 of his yaluable Treatise on Education. 
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contriving the dress, writing-desks, reading- 
desks, &c. of children who are any way 
defective in their shape, might spare much 
of the anxiety which is felt by their parents, 
and much of the bodily and mental pain 
which they alternately endure themselves. 
For these patients, would it not be rather 
more safe to consult the philosophic physi- 
cian,^ than the dancing-master» who is not 
bound to understand either anatomy or me- 
taphysics ? 

Every preventive which is discovered for 
any defect, either in manners, temper, or 
understanding, diminishes the necessity for 
punishment: punishments are frequently 
the abrupt^ brutal resource of ignorance^\ 
to cure the effects of former negligence. 
With children who have been reasonably 
and affectionately educated, scarcely any 
punishments are requisite. This is not an 
assertion hazarded without experience ; the 
happy experience of several years, and of 
several children of different ,^s and tem- 
pers, justifies this assertion. As for cor- 

* See ToL ii. of Zoonomia. 

t W« believe Uus is Williams'aMea. "^ 
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poral punishments, they may be necessary 
where boys are to be drilled in a given 
time into scholars; but the langu^e of 
blows need seldom be used to reasonable 
creatures. The idea that it is disgraceful to 
be governed by force should be kept alive in 
the minds of children ; the dread of shame 
is a more powerful motive than the fear of 
bodily pain. To prove the truth of this, 
we may recollect that few people have ever 
been known to destroy themselves in order 
to escape from bodily pain; but numbers, 
to avoid shame, have put an end to their 
existence. It has been a questio , whether 
mankind are most governed by hope or by 
fear, by rewards or by punishments. This 
question, like many others which have oc- 
casioned tedious debates, turns chiefly upon 
words* Hope and fear are sometimes used 
to denote mixed and sometimes unmixicd 
passions. Those who speak of tbem^as 
unmixed passions, cannot have accurately 
examined their own fedinga.* The pro* 
bablity of good produces hope ; the pro-^ 
bability of evil excites fear; and as this 
prd)ability appeals less or greater, mote 
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remote or nearer to us, the mind fluctuates 
between the opposite passions. When the 
probability increases on either side, so does 
the corresponding passion. Since these 
passions seldom exist in absolute separation 
from one another, it appears that we cannot 
philosophically speak of either as an inde- 
pendent motive : to the question therefore, 
" which governs mankind the most, hope or 
" fear ?'^ we cannot give an explicit answer. 
When we would determine upon the 
probability of any good or evil, we are in- 
sensibly influenced, not only by the view of 
the circumstances before us, but also by our 
previous habits ; we judge not only by the 
general laws of human events, but also by 
our own individual experience. If we have 
been usually successful, we are inclined to 
hope ; have we been accustomed to misfor- 
tunes, we are hence disposed to fear. " Caesar 
" and his fortune are on board,^* exclaimed 
the confident hero to the mariners. Hope 
excites the mind to exertion ; fear represses 
all activity. As a preventive from vice you 
may employ fear ; to restrain the excesses 
of all the furious passions it is useful and 
necessary ; but would you rouse the eneigies 
of virtue, you must inspire and invigorate 
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the soul with hope. Courage, generosity, 
industry, perseverance, all the magic of 
talents, all the pOwer^ of genius, all the vir- 
tues that appear spontaneous in great minds^ 
spring from hope. But how different is the 
hope of a great and of a little mind ; not 
only are the objects of this hope different, 
but the passion itself is raised and supported 
in a different manner. A feeble person, if 
he presumes to hope, hopes as superstitiously 
as he fears ; he keeps his attention sedulously 
fixed upon all the probabilities in his favour ; 
he will not listen to any arguments in oppo- 
sition to his wishes ; he knows he is un- 
reasonable, he persists in continuing so ; he 
does not connect any idea of exertion with 
hope ; his hope usually rests upon the exer- 
tions of others, or upon some fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. A man of a strong mind rea- 
sons before he hopes ; he takes in at one quick, 
comprehensive glance, all that is to be seen 
both for and against him ; he is from experi- 
ence disposed to depend much upon his ow& 
exertions ; if they can turn the balance in 
his favour, he hopes, he acts, he succeeds. 
Poets in all ages have celebrated the charmft. 
of hope; without her propitious influence, 
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life, they tell us, would be worse than death ; 
without her smiles, nature would smile in 
vain ; without her promises, ' treacherous 
though they often prove, reality would have 
nothing to give worthy of our acceptance. 
We are not bound, however, to understand 
literally the rhetoric of poets. Hope is to 
them a beautiful and useful allegorical perso- 
nage ; sometimes leaning upon an anchor ; 
sometimes " waving her golden hair :*' al- 
ways young, smiling, enchanting, furnished 
with a rich assortment of epithets suited to 
the ode, the sonnet, the madrigal, with a tra- 
ditionary number of images and allusions ; 
what more can a poet desire ? Men, except 
when they are poets, do not value hope as 
the first of terrestrial blessings. The action 
and energies which hope produces are to 
many more agreeable than the passion itself; 
that feverish state of suspense which prevents 
settled thought or vigorous exertioni far from 
being agreeable, is highly painful to a well- 
r^ulated mind ; the continued repetition of 
the same ideas and the same calculations 
&tigues the mind, which in reasoning has 
been accustomed to arrive at some certain 
conclusion, or to advance at least a step al: 
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every efibrt. The exercise of the mind in 
changing the views of its object, which ii 
supposed to be a great part of the pleasure 
c^hope, is soon over to an active imagination, 
which quickly runs through all the possible 
changes ; nor is this exercise, even while it 
lasts, so delightful to a man who has a variety 
df intellectual occupations, as it frequently 
appears to him who knows scarcely any othei 
species of mental activity. The vacillating 
state of mind, peculiar to hope and fear, is 
by no means favourable to industry ; half oui 
time is generally consumed in speculating 
upon the reward, instead of earning it, when- 
ever the value of that reward is not precise^ 
ascertainable. In all occupations where 
judgment or accurate observation is essential, 
if the reward of our labour is brought sud- 
denly to excite our hope, there is an immedi- 
ate interruption of all effectual labour ; the 
thoughts take a new direction, the mind 
becomes tremulous, and nothing decisivecan 
be done, till the emotions of hope and feai 
either subside or are vanquished. 

M. rAbb6 Chappe, who was sent by the 
king of France, at the desire of the French 
Academy, to Siberia, to observe the transit 
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of Venus, gives us a striking picture of tbe 
state of his own mind when tbe mooi^it of 
tliis famous observation approached. In the 
description of his own feelings this traveller 
may be admitted as good authority. . A few 
bours before the observation, a black cloud 
appeared in the sky ; the idea of returning to 
Paris, after such a long and perilous journey, 
without having seen the transit of Venus ; the 
idea of the disappointment to his king, to 
his country, to all the philosophers in 
Europe ; threw him into a state of agitation, 
^' which must have been felt to be conceived.'* 
At length the black cloud vanished ; his hopes 
affected him almost as much as his fears had 
done ; he fixed his telescope, saw the planet ; 
his eye wandered over the immense space a 
thousand times in a minute ; his secretary 
stood on one side with his pen in his hand ; 
his assistant, with his eye fixed upon the 
watch, was stationed on the other side. The 
moment of the total immersion arrived, the 
agitated philosopher was seized with an uni« 
versal shivering, and could scarcely command 
his thoughts sufficiently to secure the obser* 
vation. 

The uncertainty of reward, and the conse- 



,^gm^ 9gitatioiii^ of hop^L w4 feajp} q^^I^ m 
VflfiiWMi^bly ^pcHl th# moral 90 ypw the 

iflt^^tual character, The favour of jwinOfP 
IH ail uqeertain reward ;, courtiers ar^ UfifU^Uy 
^l^picable aD(} wretqhed beings ; l;hey )iy^ 
ypon hope, but their hope is not CQPnfCl^ 
mth ^g^rtioup Those who court popularity 
sM^e iK)t l^s despicable or le^ wretched : thw 
reward is uii certain : whgt m qwre uipio^rtftjn 
thdD. the affectjoq of the wultitvde ? The 
Proteua character of Whpfton, 3P f^wiiraWy 
dmiyqft fay Pope, is a fttrikjng ^kU$m p£ d inati 
who has kboqred through life with the Vfg^e 
hcpe of obtaining universal applause. 

Let us suppose a child to be edmMed by 
a variety of persons, ail differing m th^ir 
tastes, and tempens, and in their noticAM Qf 
right and wrong; all having the power to 
reward and punish their common p^pil. 
What must this pupil Ibecome ? A mixture 
of incongruous charactem ; supemtitious, 
enthusiastic, indoknt, and perhaps profli- 
gate : superstitious, because his own conlm- 
dictory experience would expose him to feaf 
without reason ; enthusiastic, because he 
would from the same cause form absurd 
expectations; indolent, hecause Ike m\H of 

VOL. I, 8 
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Others has been the mesisure of his happinessi; 
and his own exertions have never procured 
him any certain reward; profligate^ because, 
probably from the confused variety of bis 
moral lessons, he has at last concluded that 
right and wrong are but unmeaning words. 
Let us. change the destiny of this child, by 
changing his education. Place him under 
the sole care of a person of an enlarged 
capacity and a steady mind ; who has form- 
ed just notions of right and wrong ; and who, 
in the distribution of reward and punishment, 
of praise and blame, will be prompt, exact, 
invariable. His pupil will neither be credu- 
lous, rash, nor profligate ; and he certainly 
will not be indolent; his habitual and i his 
rational belief will in all circumstances agree 
with each other ; his hopcj will be the prelude 
to exertion, and his fear will restrain hfim 
only in situations where action Js dangerods. 
Even amongst children, we must fre- 
quently have observed a prodigious differ- 
ence in the quantity of hope and fear which 
is felt by those who have been well or ill- 
educated. An ill^ducated child is in daily, 
hourly, alternate agonies of hope and 'fear ; 
the present never occupies or interests him, 
i -. 
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but his soul is intent upon some future gra- 
tification, which never pays him by its full 
possession. As soon as he awakens in the 
morning, he recollects some promised bless- 
ing, and till the happy moment arrives, he- 
is wretched in impatience: at breakfast he 
is to be blessed with some toy, that he is to* 
have the moment breakfast is finished ; and 
when he finds the toy does not delight him, 
he is to be blessed with a sweet pudding at 
dinner, or with sitting up half an hour later 
at night than his usual bed-time. Endeavour 
to find some occupation that shall amuse; 
him, you will not easily succeed, for he will 
still anticipate what you are going to say or 
to do. " What will come next ?'^ " What 
" shall we do after this ?^^ are, as Mr. Wilr 
lian^, in his able lectures upon education,* 
observes, the questions incessantly asked 
by spoiled children. This species of idle^- 
restless curiosity does not lead to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ; it prevents the possibility 
of instruction ; it is not the animation of a 
healthy mind, it is the debility of an over- 
stimulated temper. There is a very sensible 
letter in Mrs. Macauley's book upon educa- 
tion, on the impropriety of filling the ima^i- 
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n«tk>n of young people with pfospects of 
flitdr* enjoyment : the foohsh system of prq* 
miding great rewards, and fine presents, she 
ohsai^y ehows creates liabitual disorders in the 
minds of chiklren. 

Tke happiness of life deprends inote upon 
a Succession of sinall enjoy mehts^ than iip6ft 
gfreat pleasuri^s ; and those who tetoim 
incapable of tafiting the moderately agreetible 
sensatioiis, cannot fill up the ihtarvdls of 
their existence between tb^ir gfeat detig^CB. 
The happiness of childhood pecu&iiMy d^ 
pends upon their enjoyment of iiitle plea^ 
sUres ; of these they have a cotitihual t^riety ; 
they have perpetual occupation for their 
stos^, in observing all the objects aroutid 
tberti, and ail their faculties may be exerci^ 
upon Sttatable subjects. The pleasure of this 
eicercifise is in itself sufficient : we need not 
say to ft child, " Look at the wings of this 
** beatPtifd biatterfly, and I will give jroii pl 
"piece of plum-cake ; observe h*>w' the 
** b^ttetQy curls his proboscis, how he dives 
" into the honied flowers, and I wiM take 
" yxMii in a coach to pay a visit with me> my 
"^enr. Remember the pretty story you 
^'teiid this morning, and you shall teiVef ti- 
I 
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" new coat/' Without the new coat, or the 
visit, or the plum-cake, the child would have 
had sufficient amusement in the story and 
the sight of the butterfly's proboscis : the 
rewards, besides, have no natural connexion 
with the things themselves ; and they create, 
where they are most liked, a taste for fac- 
titious pleasures. Would you encourage 
benevolence, generosity, or prudence, let 
each have its appropriate reward of affection, 
esteem and confidence ; * but do not, by ill- 
judged bounties, attempt to force these vir- 
tues into premature display. The rewards 
which are given to benevolence and gene- 
rosity in children frequently encourage 
selfishness, and sometimes teach them cun- 
ning. Lord Kaimes tells us a story, which 
is precisely a case in point. Two boys, the 
sons of the earl of Elgin, were permitted by 
their father to associate with the poor boys 
in the neighbourhood of his lordship's house. 
One day the earFs sons being called to dinner, 
a lad who was playing with them said, that 
he would wait till they returned : " There is 



* See liocke^ and an excellent little essay of Madahie de 
Lambert's. 
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*<ilo iditmer ^ me at home/' s^id the boy. 
*f Ootnenpith us, then/' said the eirYs warn, 
Xhe boy Teft:^ed ; and when they issked him 
if he "bad any m6ney to buy a difntner, fa^ 
answered, " No/' " Papa/' said the eldest 
of the yodn^ gentlemen when he got hcHtie, 
<' what waa the prioe of the silver buckles 
^ you gave me ?" " Five shillings/' " Let 
•*^me have the money, and 1^11 give you the 
^* buckles/' it was done accordingly, says 
Idrd Kaimes. The earl inquiring privately, 
found that the money was given to the lad 
who had no dinner. The buckles were 
retismed, and the boy was highly commend- 
ed ^r^being kind to his companion. The 
commendations were just, but the buckles 
should not have been returned ; the boy 
sbduM have been suffered steadily to abiche 
by his own bargain ; he should have been let 
to feel the pleasure, and to pay the exact 
price of his own generosity. 

If we attempt to teach children that they 
can be generous, without giving up some of 
their <)wn pleasures for the sake of other 
people, we attempt to teach them what is 
false. If we once make them amends for 
any sacrifice they have made, we lead tkem 
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to expect the same remuneration upon a 
toure occasion ^ and then, in fact, they act 
wrth a direct view to their own interest, and 
govern thettiselves by the calculations of ptu- 
dence, instead of following the dictates bf 
benevolence. It is true, that if we speak with 
accuracy, we must admit, that the most be* 
nevolent and generous persons act from the 
hope of receiving pleasure, and their enjoy- 
ment is more exquisite than that of the most 
refined selfishness : in the language of M. de 
Rochefoucault, we should be therefore forced 
to acknowledge, that the most benevolent is 
always the most selfish person. This seem«- 
ing paradox is answered, by observing, that 
the epithet selfish is given to those who pre- 
fer pleasures in which other people have no 
sbare ; we change the meaning of words 
when we talk ^pi its being selfish to like the" 
pleasures of sympathy or benevolence, be- 
cause these pleasures cannot be confined 
solely to the idea of self. When we say, 
that a person pursues his own interest more 
by being generous than by being covetous, 
we take into the account the general sum of 
his agreeable feelings, we do not balance pru- 
dentially his loss or gain upon ^ttvevste 
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occasions. The generous man may himself 
be convinced, that the sum of his happiness 
is more increased by the feelings of benevo- 
lence, than it could be by the gratification of 
avarice ; but, though his understanding may 
perceive the demonstration of. this . moral 
theorem, though it is the remote principle of 
his whole conduct, it does not occur to his 
memory in the form of a prudential apho-, 
rism, whenever he is going to do a generous 
action. It is essential to our ideas of gene-, 
rosity that no such reasoning should at that 
moment pass in his mind ; we know that the 
feelings of generosity are associated, with a 
number of enthusiastic ideas; we can sym- 
pathise with the virtuous ihsanity of the man 
who forgets himself whilst he thinks of 
others ; we do not so readily sympathise with 
the cold strength of mind of the person, who, 
deliberately preferring the greatest possible 
share of happiness^ is benevolent by rule and 
measure. 

Whether we are just or not, in refusing 
our sympathy to the man of reason, and in 
giving our spontaneous approbation to the 
man of enthusiasm, we shall not here exa- 
mine. But the reasonable man, who has 
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be<^n convinced of thid propensity, in human 
nature, will take it into his calculations ; he 
wJU perceive^ that he loses, in losing the 
pleasure of sympathy^ part of the sum total 
of his possible happiness ; he will conse- 
(juently wish, that he could add thi« item of 
pleasure to the credit side of his account. 
This, however, be cannot accompl«»h, be- 
cause, though he can corre^ his cakulatiotis^ 
it is not in the power, eve« of the most potent 
reason, suddenly to break habitual associa- 
tions ; much less is it in the power of cool 
reason tb conjure up warm enthusiastic. Yet 
in this cas^e enthnsiastn is the thing required. 
What the man of reason cannot do for 
himself, after his associations are strongly 
formed, might hate been easily accomplished 
in his early education. He might have been 
taught the same general principles, but with 
diflferent hdbits ; by early associating the 
pleasures of sympathy, and praise, and 
affection, with all generous and benevolent 
actrons ; his parents might have joined these 
ideas so forcibly in his mind, that the ode 
set of ideas should never recur without the 
other. Whenever the words benevolence or 
generosity were proUKD^imcedt the €«Ua^ of. 
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habitual pleasure would recur; and he would, 
independently of reason, desire from associ- 
ation to be generous. When enthusiasm is 
fairly justified by reason, we have nothing to 
fear from her vehemence. 

In rewarding children for the prudential- 
virtues, such as order, cleanliness, oeconomy, 
temperance, &c. we should endeavour to 
make the rewards the immediate consequence 
of the virtues themselves, and at the same 
time approbation should be shown in speak- 
ing of these useful qualities. A gradation^ 
must, however, always be observed in our 
praises of different virtues ; those that are the. 
most useful to society, as truth, justice, and 
humanity, must stand the highest in the. 
scale ; those that are most agreeable claim 
the next place. Those good qualities, which 
must wait a considerable time for their re-, 
ward, such as perseverance, prudence, &c. 
we must not expect early from young peo- 
ple. Till they have had experience, how 
can they form any idea about the future ? 
till they have been punctually rewarded for 
their industry, or for their prudence, they do 
not feel the value of prudence and persever- 
ance, Time is necessary for all these lessons; 
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and those who leave time out in their calcu- 
lations, will always be disappointed in what- 
ever plan of education they may pursue. 

Many to whom the subject is familiar will 
be fetigued, probably, by the detailed man- 
ner in which it has been thought necessary 
to explain the principles by which we should 
guide ourselves in the distribution of rewards 
and punishments to children. Those who 
quickly seize, and apply general ideas, cannot 
endure with patience the tedious minuteness 
of didactic illustration. But, on the con- 
trary, those who are actually engaged in 
practical education, will not be satisfied 
with general precepts ; and, however plau- 
sible any theory may appear, they are well 
aware, that its utility must depend upon a 
variety of small circumstances to which wri- 
ters of theories often neglect to advert. At 
the hazard of being thought tedious, those 
must be minute in explanation who desire 
to be generally useful. An old French 
writer,* more remarkable for originality of 
thought, than for the graces of style, was 
once reproached by a friend with the fre- 

* The Abb^ St Pierre. See his Elogeby D*Alembert 
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qoent repetitions whidi were to be found ia 
kis workfi. ^^ Name tbem to me,^^ said tbe 
author. The critic, vfith obliging preciaion^ 
mentioned all the ideas whieh bad ifiost fre- 
quently recurred in tbe book. ^' I am satis- 
fied/' replied tbe honest author ; ^' you re- 
'^ member my ideas ; I repeated them si> 
**' often to prevent you from forgetting them^ 
" Without my repetitions, we should never 
^* have succeeded.'^ 
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